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Angus Mackay (1812-1859) and his Contribution to 
Highland Music, by Mr Neville T. McKay, 
Maidenhead, Berks. 


David Hume as a Jacobite Historian, by Professor 
David C. Yalden-Thomson, B.A., M.A.(Oxon), 
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INTRODUCTION 


This, the fifty-sixth Volume of the Society’s Transactions, 
contains the proceedings of sessions 1988-89 and 1989-90 and 
two papers read at an earlier period which have now been 
made available for publication. It is hoped that this volume, 
which contains papers of varied interest and detailed research, 
will be well received by members. 


MEMBERSHIP 


At the close of Session 1989-90 there were four Honorary 
Chieftains, sixty-five Life Members and 372 Subscribing 
Members making a total of 441. The number of societies and 
libraries was seventy-five, making a grand total of 516. This 
shows a decrease of one from the number at the end of Session 
1987-88 which appeared in Volume LV. 


OBITUARY 


Since Volume LV went to press the following members have 
died — 


Chief of the Society 
Dr lain M.M. MacPhail, M.A., who was born in Hamilton 
of Lewis parents, was Chief of the Society in 1980. He 
graduated with honours in History at Glasgow University 
in 1929 and was awarded the Gladstone Memorial Histor- 
ical Prize the following year. In 1936, after two years as a 
research student at Prague University, he received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy and began teaching. He 
was appointed to Helensburgh in 1939 and after serving 
on bomb disposal during his time in the army he became 
principal teacher of history in Dumbarton Academy and 
later in Clydebank High School from which he retired in 
1969. His “History of Scotland”, published in the 1960s 
was the first school history to give prominence to the 
Highlands and Islands. This was followed by “Modern 
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Times”, another school text book, in 1960. He produced 
several books, some of which deal with the history of 
Dumbarton and district. Since retiring, Dr MacPhail. 
who was a keen climber of the Highland hills, did much 
research on the subject of the Crofters’ War and papers 
by him on that topic appear in the Transactions. His 
book, “The Crofters’ War”, appeared in 1989. Dr Mac- 
Phail was a brother of the late Mr W.D. MacPhail, M.A., 
B.A., who had been Rector of Fortrose Academy and 
was also a member of the Society. 


Members 


Rev. Dr Roderick Smith, M.A., H.C.F., 13 Saxe-Coburg 
Place, Edinburgh, was a native of Lewis whose ministry 
began at Urray. He was later minister of the Braid 
Church in Edinburgh until he retired in 1976. From time 
to time he contributed articles to the Gaelic Supplement 
to Life and Work and from 1970 to 1975 was chairman of a 
committee dealing with inter-church relationships. He 
had been a member of the Society since 1935. 


Mr John MacArthur, M.A., Park Guest House, James 


Street, Stornoway, whose membership began in 1963, 
taught for some time in the Nicolson Institute as English 
and Gaelic master. He was recognized as one who had 
extensive knowledge of Lewis history and lore and of 
Gaelic song. He was a well known Gaelic writer and 
broadcaster. 


The Society lost a very good friend in the death of Mr Alec 


M. MacRae, F.S.A.(Scot.), Blair Atholl, who was one of 
the best known personalities in Atholl in which district he 
had lived since 1932. A native of Gairloch, he had been in 
business in Blair Atholl from 1950 until in 1969 he 
became curator of the Clan Donnchaidh Museum which 
he was largely instrumental in founding. During the war 
years he served as a piper in the Black Watch and later 
was Pipe Major of the Atholl Highlanders and became 
Band President and Honorary Piper to the Duke of 
Atholl. He had a great knowledge of the families, history 
and traditions of the Highland parishes of Perthshire and 
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reactivated the Blair Atholl branch of An Comunn 
Gaidhealach. On a number of occasions he took part in 
Gaelic broadcasts. His membership of the Society, to 
which he introduced a number of members, began in 1958 
and he frequently attended meetings. A paper by him 
appeared in the Transactions. 


Mr Edward Meldrum, D.Arch.(Abn.), Clachan, Dunlichi- 
ty, Farr, Inverness had been a member since 1964, shortly 
after coming to Inverness as Deputy County Architect 
and Planning Officer and later as officer in charge of the 
Inverness office of the C.S. A. Building Division. He was 
prominent in the work of the Inverness Field Club of 
which he was secretary and later president. An authority 
on medieval architecture in the north of Scotland, he 
produced several books on local history and architecture 
and on old buildings in Inverness and district and on old 
buildings of Aberdeen. 


Miss Mary MacInnes, who was approaching one hundred 
years of age, was a native of Glenelg. Of a well known 
Sleat family, she had for many years taught in Fort 
William and on retiring lived in the family house, “Drum- 
fern”, in Glenelg. A keen devotee of pìobaireachd she 
was one of the last fluent speakers of the Gaelic of 
Glenelg and had been a member of the Society since 
1974. 


Major James E. Macpherson, 24 Well Walk, Hampstead, 
London, who had served in the Indian Forestry Service 
after his service in World War I, became a member in 
1975. For a number of years he was editor of “Creag 
Dhubh”, the journal of the Clan Macpherson, to which 
he contributed many articles. He was a member of a 
number of Scottish and Highland societies. 


The tragic death, through a motor accident, of one of its 
younger members, Dr Lachlan Maclean, along with his 
wife, Alison, has taken from the Society one who had a 
lively interest in its work and would have done much to 
further its interests. Lachlan had a great love of and was 
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well known in his native North Uist. After graduating at 
Edinburgh University and gaining his Ph.D., he joined 
the Boots Company in 1976. In 1984 he became Process 
Development Manager (Pharmaceuticals) and this would 
have been but a step in a career of exceptional promise. 
Lachlan, who lived at West Bridgeford in Nottingham, 
had been a member of the Society since 1979. 


Mr James P. Caird, M.A., H.M.I.S.(Ret.), Drummond 


Crescent, Inverness, became a member in 1968. He 
taught in Edinburgh and Peebles and served as H.M.LS. 
in Dumfriesshire, Glasgow, Stirlingshire and Ross-shire. 
A very distinguished scholar of English literature, Mr 
Caird was a man of exceptionally wide culture who wrote 
many essays and reviews and lectured on Scottish litera- 
ture in Scotland and France. 


Dr John W. Macleod, B.Sc., 160 Reading Road, Woodley, 


Reading was a native of Lewis who graduated with an 
Honours Degree in Chemistry at Aberdeen University 
and then lectured at Queen’s College, Dundee. He 
joined A.W.R.E., Aldermaston in 1955 at a time of 
expansion and in 1963 became involved in research of a 
most secret type. A scientist of rare talent, he was a most 
versatile inventor who produced fresh and ingenious 
solutions to problems to the end of his career. The 
promotion of Gaelic meant a great deal to him and he had 
a deep interest in the welfare of the Gaelic people, in 
genealogy and in the work of the Society, of which he had 
been a member since 1975. 


Mr Roderick MacFarquhar was, as secretary of the High- 


land Fund for almost thirty years, a most influential 
figure in the crofting and fishing industries in the High- 
lands. During the Spanish Civil War he left the railway 
offices in Glasgow to join the Scottish Ambulance Unit. 
In recent years he attended a number of meetings of the 
Society of which he had been a member since 1964. 


Mr Angus Macleod, M.A., 33 Leys Drive, Inverness had 


been a teacher in Glasgow, Islay, Caithness and Forres. 
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He later became headmaster of Lochardil and Cauldeen 
schools in Inverness and was Session Clerk of Greyfriars 
Free Church there. His membership began in 1967. 


Mr George Moss, Charleston, North Kessock, Ross-shire, 
who was born and brought up in Strathglass, had been 
member since 1962 and attended many meetings. As a 
youth he served as a piper towards the end of World War 
I and also in World War II. On a number of occasions he 
contributed articles to “An Gàidheal” and “Gairm” and 
was an instructor of piping in Ross-shire schools. 


Mr John Steele, M.A., Carbost, Skye, who had been a 
member since 1934, was teacher of Gaelic and second 
master in Portree High School. For some time he was 
acting headmaster and for a number of years was a 
resident teacher in the Elgin Hostel. Along with the late 
Donald MacPhail he established the magazine “An 
Cabairneach”, produced by Comunn na h-Oigridh in 
Portree. For many years he was secretary of Portree Mòd 
and on a number of occasions acted as an adjudicator at 
the National Mòd. The family to which he belonged came 
to Skye in the 17th. century. 


Mr John K. Maciver, 3 Moredun Park Drive, Edinburgh 
had been a member since 1983. 


Professor Robert F. Meyer, M.A., Ph.D., of the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., had 
been a member since 1969. 


Miss Jane Macdonald, “Druidibeg”, 1 Stilligarry, South 
Uist, had been a member since 1985. 


Mr Donald Cameron, M.A., LL.B., Tote, Isle of Skye, 
began his career as a lawyer with the Portree firm of 
Macdonald and Fraser. In the 1960s he led the campaign 
to protect crofters from the burden of domestic rating and 
was prominent in the revival of the Skye Crofters Union. 
For some years after 1975 he acted as Director of Law and 
Administration on Lochaber District Council and on his 
return to Tote served as councillor for Staffin on Skye and 
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Lochalsh District Council. With his death the crofting 
communities of Skye and the West Highlands have lost 
one whose life was spent in furthering their interests. 


Mr John M. MacMillan, O.B.E., M.A., who became a 
member in 1947 had been headmaster at Leurbost and at 
Back in Lewis and after retiring served on the Education 
Committee of Comhairlie nan Eilean. He had earlier 
taken part in the work of An Comunn Gàidhealach. 
Before becoming a part-time commissioner for some 
years on the Crofters Commission he had served on the 
old Crofters Union. In recent years he lived at 6 Ceuma’ 
Bhealaich, Stornoway. 


Another native of Lewis, Mr John P. Morrison, B.Sc., 
Bracken Hill, Port Glasgow Road, Kilmacolm, Renfrew- 
shire, had been a Life Member since 1963. After service 
as a Flight Lieutenant in the R.A.F. in the Second World 
War he became a Research Physicist with I.C.I. He wasa 
Gaelic writer and was ninth in direct descent from John 
Morrison of Bragar, father of An Clarsair Dall. 


MEMORIAL PLAQUE 


At a meeting of the Council on 21st April 1989, it was decided 
that a plaque be fixed on the site of the house in which 
Archibald Grant (1785-1870), known as Archie Tàillear, the 
best known of the Glenmoriston bards, lived for many years. 
The work was carried out in June 1990 and the Society is 
indebted to Mr Ewen Grant, Dundreggan, Glenmoriston, for 
his willing help in this matter. 


MACKAY GAELIC PRIZE 


In 1989 medals were awarded to Gavin McLuckie, Inverness 
Royal Academy; Lindsay Brown, Culloden Academy and 
James A. Davidson, Millburn Academy. Those who received 
medals in 1990 were Cara L. Mackay, Culloden Academy; 
Andrew M. Storey, Millburn Academy and Jane MacKinnon, 
Charleston Academy. 
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BEQUEST 
In 1989 a sum of money was received by the Society in terms of 
the will of the late Miss Mairi M. Laing. 


CONSTITUTION 


At the Annual Business Meeting on 21st April 1989 the new 
constitution of the Society was adopted, the necessary major- 
ity having been obtained. The constitution appears elsewhere 
in this volume. The Society is indebted to Dr John MacInnes, 
School of Scottish Studies, University of Edinburgh, who 
made the Gaelic translation of the constitution. 


CUACH COMUNN GAIDHLIG INBHIRNIS 


A rose bowl was purchased by the Society and presented to 
the Inverness Branch of An Comunn Gàidhealach. This tro- 
phy, to be known as “Cuach Comunn Gàidhlig Inbhirnis”, is 
to be awarded to the winning senior choir each year at the 
local Mod in Inverness. The first year in which it was won was 
1990. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Copies of a few earlier volumes of the Transactions are 
available to members who should apply to the Honorary 
Secretary. The Society’s re-print of “Story and Song from 
Lochness-side” is no longer available. 


The members of the Council thank all who have contributed 
papers to the syllabus, the reviewers of Volume LV and those 
who have attended meetings and introduced new members. 








BONN-STEIDH COMANN GAIDHLIG 
INBHIR NIS 


I. Ainmeachadh 
Se ainm a’ Chomainn COMANN GAIDHLIG INBHIR NIS. 


II. Rùintean 

Cànan, bardachd agus ceòl na Gaidhealtachd àrach; bar- 
dachd, dùthchas, sgeulachadan, leabhraichean agus 
sgriobhannan nan Ceilteach a shàbhaladh o dhol air 
diochuimhne; leabhraichean, sgrìobhannan agus pàipearan 
eile, an cànan sam bith, a bhoineas do litreachas, do each- 
draidh, do sheanaghnas agus do thairbhe nan Gaidheal agus 
na Gaidhealtachd fhaotainn; còir agus cliù nan Gaidheal 
fhìreanachadh; agus anns an fharsaingeachd na bhoineas do 
shoirbheachadh an t-sluaigh Ghaidhealaich a chur air adhart, 
an Albainn agus ann an dùthchannan eile. 


HI. Ballrachd 

Bidh ballrachd a’ Chomainn réidh do dhuine sam bith aig a 
bheil ùidh ann an rùintean a’ Chomainn. Bidh dà roinn de 
Bhuill ann: Buill Chumanta agus Buill fad Beatha. Faodaidh 
an Comann o am gu am àireamh nach bi os cionn seachdnar a 
shuidheachadh an inbhe Cheannardan Urramach. 


IV. A’ Chomhairle 
i. Cuirear riaghladh gnothaichean a’ Chomainn an earbsa ri 
Comhairle de Cheann, triùir Cheannardan, Rùnaire 
Urramach, Ionmhasair Urramach agus Cóignear Bhall 
den Chomann. Theid an Ceann a shuidheachadh leis a’ 
Chomhairle is bheir e bliadhna shlàn san dreuchd. Nì 
cóignear Bhall den Chomhairle coinneamh dhligheach. 
ii. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle na shaoilear iomchaidh 
o am gu am de Chomadaidhean a shuidheachadh agus 
cumhachdan agus ruigheachd nan comadaidhean sin a 

stéidheachadh. 
iii. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle Fo-laghannan a thoirt 
am mach airson rian is smachd ann an gnothaichean a’ 
Chomainn is iad sin a’ toirt leotha riaghailtean a thaobh 
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CONSTITUTION 
of 
THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS 


I. Designation 
The Society shall be called THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF 
INVERNESS. 


II. Objects 

To cultivate the language, poetry and music of the Scottish 
Highlands; to rescue from oblivion Celtic poetry, traditions, 
legends, books and manuscripts; to acquire books, manu- 
scripts and other papers, in whatever language, bearing upon 
the literature, the history, the antiquities and the material 
interests of the Highlands and Highland people; to vindicate 
the rights and character of the Gaelic people; and generally to 
further the interests of the Scottish Gaelic people whether in 
Scotland or elsewhere. 


HI. Membership 

Membership of the Society shall be open to all persons who 
take a lively interest in the objects of the Society. There shall 
be two classes of Member: Ordinary Members and Life 
Members. The Society may appoint from time to time a 
number, not to exceed seven, of Honorary Chieftains. 


IV. The Council 

i. The management of the affairs of the Society shall be 
entrusted to a Council which shall consist of a Chief, three 
Chieftains, an Honorary Secretary, an Honorary Treasur- 
er and five other Members of the Society. The Chief shall 
hold office for the calendar year and shall be appointed by 
the Council. Five Members of the Council shall constitute 
a quorum. 

il. The Council shall have power to appoint such Committees 
as it may from time to time decide and may determine the 
powers and terms of reference of such Committees. 

iil. The Council shall have power to enact Bye-Laws to 
regulate and control the conduct of the Society’s affairs, 
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cead agus crìochnachadh ballrachd, ire chìsean, taghadh is 
fuasgladh Luchd Dreuchd, rian nan Coinneamh an dà 
chuid den Chomann agus den Chomhairle, leis gach Coin- 
neamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail agus Neo-àbhaisteach 
den Chomann san chunntas, agus a thaobh fios a thoirt mu 
na h-uile cruinneachadh is mu chothromachadh nan 
taghadh aig na cruinneachaidhean sin; air chumhnant gum 
bi no Fo-laghannan sin daonnan co-shìnte ri ordaighean a’ 
Bhuinn-stéidh seo agus nach bi ughdarras aig a’ 
Chomhairle reachdan a’ Bhuinn-stéidh atharrachadh leis 
na Fo-laghannan sin agus nach stéidhichear is nach athar- 
raichear is nach leasaichear Fo-laghannan sam bith as 
aonais aonta shéanar aig a’ chuid as lugha de Bhuill na 
Comhairle. 


V. Clar-eagair agus Coinneamhan 

Bidh e an urra ris a’ Chomhairle Clar-eagair freagarrach de 
phaipearan is de leughaidhean an Gaidhlig no am Beurla 
ullachadh airson an liubhairt aig coinneamhan den Chomann 
agus airson na leughaidhean is na paipearan sin a chur an clo 
mar a chithear iomchaidh. 

Ullaichear gach paipear is leughadh agus nithear gach 
farpas le run fosgarra, durachdadh, seasmhach as leth na 
firinn agus cuirear gach ni air adhart ann an inntinn chitin, 
ghlan agus sin a réir nam Fo-laghannan a tha air an 
suidheachadh leis a’ Chomhairle. Sgriobhaidh an Runaire 
Urramach, air neo `na easbhaidh-san, duine sam bith a 
thaghar aig coinneamh sam bith den Chomhairle no den 
Chomann, Mionaidean na coinnimh agus gleidheidh an 
Rùnaire Urramach na Mionaidean sin. 


VI. Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 

Cumaidh an Comann Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 
air latha air choireiginn an déidh an 31 den Fhaoilleach gach 
bliadhna shlàn ann an ionad a shuidhicheas a’ Chomhairle. 
Aig a’ Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail, cuiridh a’ 
Chomhairle Tuaraisgeul air beulaibh nam Ball mu chùisean a’ 
Chomainn air chor is gun gabh na Buill ris, cuide ri Iomradh 
nan Cunntas an déidh an sgrùdadh airson na bliadhna a tha 
seachad; agus taghar Luchd Dreuchd a’ Chomainn mar ri 
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including Bye-Laws providing for the admission of Mem- 
bers, termination of membership, rates of subscription, 
the election and retiral of Office Bearers, the conduct of 
Meetings both of the Society and of the Council, including 
Annual General Meetings and Extraordinary General 
Meetings of the Society, and for the giving of notice of all 
meetings and regulating the voting of such meetings; 
provided always that such Bye-Laws shall be subject to the 
provisions of this Constitution and the Council shall not 
have the power to alter the terms of the Constitution with 
such Bye-Laws and that no such Bye-Laws shall be 
enacted or altered or modified without the approval of at 
least six members of the Council. 


V. Syllabus and Meetings 

The Council shall be responsible for the preparation of a 
suitable Syllabus of papers and lectures in Gaelic or English to 
be delivered at meetings of the Society and for publishing such 
lectures and papers as they see fit. 

All papers and lectures shall be prepared and all discussions 
carried on with an honest, earnest and resolute desire for the 
truth and all proceedings shall be conducted in a pure and 
gentle spirit and in accordance with the Bye-Laws laid down 
by the Council. The Honorary Secretary, whom failing a 
person appointed at any meeting of the Council or the Society 
shall record the Minutes of the meeting and such Minutes shall 
be maintained by the Honorary Secretary. 


VI. Annual General Meeting 

The Society shall hold an Annual General Meeting on a date 
after 31st January in each calendar year and at a place to be 
fixed by the Council. At the Annual General Meeting the 
Council shall submit for the approval of Members a Report on 
the affairs of the Society and an audited Statement of 
Accounts for the financial year preceding; and there shall be 
elected the Office Bearers of the Society, together with a 
Bard, a Piper and a Librarian. For the purpose of the Annual 
General Meeting five Members shall constitute a quorum. 
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Bard, Piobaire agus Urra Leabharlann. A thaobh na Coin- 
nimh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail, ni cóignear Bhall coinneamh 
dhligheach. 


VII. Cùisean Airgid 
i. Thig bliadhna-mheas a’ Chomainn gu crìch air an 31 den 
Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna shlàn agus cuiridh an t- 
Ionmhasair (fear no té) a chuid Chunntas fo sgràdadh 
Cunntasair Dligheach cho luath is a ghabhas dèanamh an 
déidh an latha sin. 

ii. Bidh lan ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle ionmhas a’ Cho- 
mainn a chur am mach air riadh no air seilbh eile ann an 
dòigh sam bith a mheasar iomchaidh leotha fa-chomhair 
rùintean a’ Chomainn. 

iii. Théid ionmhas no stòr sam bith eile gu léir a bhancadh no 
chur am mach air riadh no ghléidheadh ann an ainm a’ 
Chomainn no an ainm Urrasairean a tha air an 
suidheachadh leis a’ Chomhairle. Nì a’ Chomhairle 
ullachadh anns na Fo-laghannan airson seicichean no 
ordain a sgrìobhadh, suimeannan airgid a tharraing ás a’ 
Bhanca, seicichean no ordain a chul-sgriobhadh, agus 
cumhnant no bann no sgriobhadh sam bith eile a shoigh- 
neadh airson no as leth a’ Chomainn. Bidh cumhachd aig 
a’ Chomhairle, nach bean ri ni a tha sgrìobhte cheana, 
ughdarras a thoirt do bhanca sam bith, no do eadar- 
mheadhanair eile a tha aithnichte is urrasach an iomchar 
airgid, ionmhas a’ Chomainn a ghabhail as laimh a réir is 
mar a bhreithnichear an suidheachadh. 


VII. Atharrachadh ás a’ Bhonn-stéidh 

Cha ghabh an Bonn-stéidh atharrachadh no a leasachadh ach 
le iarrtas a gheibh taic o thromalach dà thrian de Bhuill a’ 
Chomainn is iad an dara cuid a’ bhòtadh gu pearsanta air neo 
troimh fhear-ionaid aig a’ Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadh- 
nail. Feumar an t-atharrachadh no an leasachadh a tha an 
tairgse a thoirt a dh’fhios na Comhairle ann an sgrìobhadh air 
a shoighneadh le deichnear Bhall den Chomann a h-ochd 
seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh am na Coinnimh 
Choitcheann Bhliadhnail. Feumar brath man atharrachadh 
no man leasachadh a tha an tairgse a leigeil chon a h-uile Ball 
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VII. Financial Matters 

i. The Society’s financial year shall end on 31st January in 
each year and the Treasurer shall submit his or her 
Accounts to a Chartered Accountant nominated by the 
Council as soon as possible after that date. 

ii. The Council shall have full power to invest and otherwise 
deal with the Society’s funds in any manner they deem 
appropriate having regard to the objects of the Society. 

iii. All funds or other investments shall be banked, invested 
or otherwise held in the name of the Society, or of 
Trustees appointed by the Council. The Council shall 
make provision in the Bye-Laws for the procedures for 
drawing cheques or orders, withdrawing sums from the 
Bank, for the endorsement of cheques or orders and for 
the signature of any other document, deed or other writ- 
ing for or on behalf of the Society. Without prejudice to 
the foregoing the Council shall have the power to autho- 
rise any bank or other recognised and reputable financial 
intermediary to manage the Society’s investments on a 
discretionary basis. 


VIII. Alterations to the Constitution 

The Constitution may only be altered or amended by a 
resolution carried by a majority of two-thirds of the Members 
of the Society either voting in person, or by proxy at the 
Annual General Meeting. The proposed alteration or amend- 
ment must be intimated to the Council in writing by notice 
signed by ten Members of the Society not less than eight weeks 
before the Annual General Meeting. Notice of the proposed 
alteration or amendment must be given to each Member not 
less than four weeks before the meeting. Absent Members 
may vote by proxy. 


IX. 

If the Council by a two-thirds majority decide at any time that 
on the ground of expense or for any other reason it 1s neces- 
sary or advisable to dissolve the Society it shall call an Extraor- 
dinary General Meeting of the Members of the Society who 
have the power to vote, of which Meeting not less than 
twenty-eight days notice shall be given to Members and 
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ceithir seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh am na coin- 
nimh. Faodaidh Buill nach bi an làthair bhòtadh troimh 
fhear-ionaid. 


IX. 

Mas e is gun cuir a’ Chomhairle rompa, aig am sam bith, le 
tromalach dà thrian, gu feumar air neo gum bu ghlice, air 
ghrunnd cosgais no a thoradh adhbhar sam bith eile, an 
Comann a chur mu sgaoil, gairmear Coinneamh Choitcheann 
Neo-àbhaisteach de Bhuill a’ Chomainn aig a bheil cumhachd 
bhòtaidh, le fios sanais do na Buill ann am paipear- 
naidheachd a tha ri fhaotainn an dùthaich Inbhir Nis, agus sin 
ri nochdadh a h-ochd latha fichead aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh 
am na Coinnimh. Mas e is gun daingnichear a leithid sin de 
bhreith le tromalach dà thrian den luchd bhòtaidh (co-dhiubh 
is ann gu pearsanta no troimh fhear-ionaid) aig a leithid sin de 
Choinneamh, bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle calpa sam 
bith a bhoineas don Chomann no a tha an ainm a’ Chomainn a 
chur uapa. Cha toirear seachad iarmad sam bith a bhios ann, 
an déidh fiachan a’ Chomainn a phàigheadh, ach airson na 
cuspairean foghlaim a naisg luchd stéidheachaidh a’ Cho- 
mainn a chur air adhart. A thaobh an rùin sin, bidh cinn-uidhe 
an fhoghlaim ri an cur san ordugh seo (1) a’ Ghaidhlig a thoirt 
gu iomlaine cleachdaidh troimh theagasg na Gaidhlig air 
feadh nan dùthchannan anns a bheil i ’na gnàthchainnt agus 
(2) meas is luach air cultur, eachdraidh agus dùthchas nan 
Ceilteach a bhrosnachadh is a leudachadh an dà chuid air a’ 
Ghaidhealtachd fhéin agus thairis air na crìochan sin. 
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advertised in a newspaper circulating in the Inverness district. 
If such a decision shall be confirmed by a two-thirds majority 
of those voting (whether in person or by proxy) at such a 
Meeting the Council shall have the power to dispose of any 
assets held by or in the name of the Society. Any assets 
remaining after satisfaction of the liabilities of the Society 
shall be disposed of only to further the educational objectives 
which the founders of the Society endorsed. For this purpose 
the educational objectives shall be in order of priority (1) to 
perfect the use of the Gaelic language in the Gaelic speaking 
districts of the Highlands through the teaching of Gaelic and 
(2) to promote a wider awareness of Celtic culture, history and 
traditions both within the Highland area and further afield. 
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GLEANINGS FROM RAASAY TRADITION 
Dr JOHN MACINNES 
25th March, 1985 


This brief paper consists of more or less fragmentary gleanings 
of oral tradition from the island of Raasay which to some 
extent supplement the material in Dr Sam MacLean’s sub- 
stantial paper in Vol. XLIX of the Transactions of the Society. 
Although I am not a native of Raasay and did not therefore 
inherit a family tradition of Raasay lore, I spent some of the 
most formative years of boyhood on the island. What follows 
is a selection of items which were all picked up in the course of 
going to visit — air chéilidh — in the houses of various friends 
in childhood and youth. 

The first is an outline of the tale about a battle between the 
MacLeods of Raasay and the MacKenzies of Gairloch. There 
are several accounts of this episode in print ranging from 
direct historiography to naturalistic fiction.’ This is how I 
heard the story. 

MacKenzie of Gairloch’s son was sailing past Raasay and 
for some reason his ship was forced to anchor in the bay. (That 
is, between Raasay and Skye.) There was a feud at the time 
between the MacKenzies and the MacLeods. Mac Gille Cha- 
luim òg, MacLeod of Raasay’s son, and some others went out 
to enquire who was on board the strange ship. Because of the 
hostility between the MacKenzies and the MacLeods, the son 
of MacKenzie of Gairloch hid below deck while his men 
offered wine to their Raasay guests. The MacLeods, however, 
discovered that young MacKenzie was there and laid their 
plans accordingly. Having bought some wine from the Gair- 
loch men, they returned home and gathered a band of war- 
riors. Shortly afterwards they went out to the ship a second 
time on the pretext that the new visitors wanted to buy wine 
too. That was arranged; the MacLeods were invited on board 
again; and MacKenzies and MacLeods all sat down together 
to celebrate the occasion. While this was going on, young 
MacKenzie emerged from hiding and, since the atmosphere 
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seemed so friendly, made himself known. But four of his men 
were suspicious and decided not to join in the conviviality. 

At length, when the Gairloch men had been well plied with 
wine, young MacLeod seized MacKenzie and tried to take 
him prisoner. The latter naturally resisted, struck Mac Gille 
Chaluim, and knocked him down. At this a general fight 
broke out. MacKenzie drew his sword but as he took a step 
backwards to get a better advantage his foot caught in the 
gunwale (an t-slat-bheoil) and he went overboard. Meanwhile 
more of the Raasay men came out to the ship and having 
disposed of MacKenzie, who was swimming towards Gob na 
h-Airdeadh on the shore of Skye opposite, joined in the 
fighting. As each of the Gairloch men, most of whom had 
gone below after drinking the wine, came up to help their 
friends, the MacLeods took off their heads, one after another. 
But the four sober MacKenzies gave such good account of 
themselves that young Mac Gille Chaluim and his men were 
all killed. And so the remaining MacKenzies were able to 
escape and get home safely to Gairloch. 

That outline was given to me by the late James Maclean, 
Osgaig (Seumas lain Uilleim). He said it was little more that 
the bare bones of the tale as he had heard it in their own family 
and added there was something else about MacLeod having 
his hounds with him and how, at some point in the fight, the 
hounds had got in the way of the swordsmen. He also remem- 
bered that, either in this story or in another similar tale, the 
MacLeods’ hounds attacked those of the MacKenzies and this 
led to the fight between the men. These details about the 
hounds are not given in the published variants. 

James Maclean is my only source for the story but I 
gathered from John MacLeod, Clachan, who had much in- 
formation about the family of Mac Gille Chaluim, that he, 


too, knew it. l 
James Maclean also had a version of the well-known 


Aireamh Mhuinntir Fhinn agus Dhubhain. This puzzle has a 
wide distribution with variants in other cultures: in medieval 
Europe it was known as Ludus Sancti Petri, ‘St. Peter’s 
Game.’ For comparison with the Raasay variant I give a 
version published by the Rev. John Gregorson Campbell 
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(1836-91), minister of Tiree, along with part of his explanatory 
note and English translation:7 

‘, . . Fionn is asked to (Dubhan’s) house. A plot was laid to 
destroy Fionn and his men and on this coming to the know- 
ledge of (Fionn’s) daughter, she made an arrangement by 
which every one of Dubhan’s men were got out of the house, 
and Fionn’s men only were let in. The men were set in a circle, 
and continuously counting, every ninth man was made to rise 
and go out. This is a curious arithmetical problem . . . The 
numeration is as follows: 


Four wild white men, at the beginning, 
And five black next to them, 

Of Duvan’s tall fighting men, 

Two from Mac Cumal, anew; 

One from Duvan of reddish comeliness, 
Three from Fionn of fairest appearance, 
One from Duvan of secret purposes. 
Fionn will not sit in the Fair Fort 
Without two black ones on one hand, 
And two white ones by his side 

Of the family of the King of Alban. 
Two black ones about determined Duvan, 
One white one in their company, 

Two smart black ones near these, 

Two from Fionn and one from Duvan. 


Ceathrar fear fionn fiadhaich air thus 
Mar choigear dhubha ’nan dail 

Do dh’fhearaibh ard fir chogaidh Dhubhain, 
Dithis o Mhac Cumhail a nuadh, 

Fear o Dhubhan dreach ruadh, 

Triuir o Fhionn ’s aillidh dreach 

Fear o Dhubhan diuramach, 

Cha suidh Fionn anns a’ Bhrugh Bhan, 
Gun dithis dhubh’ air a leth laimh, 

’S gun dithis fhionna air a leis, 

Do theaghlach Righ Albainn. 

Dithis dhubh’ mu Dhubhan dhil, 
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Aon fhear fionn `na fhochair sin, 
Da lasgair’ dhubh ’nan dail, 
Dithis o Fhionn ’s fear o Dhubhan.’ 


According to James Maclean, Dubhan was betrothed to 
Fionn’s daughter and the death of Fionn and his men was 
planned to take place during the wedding feast. The daughter, 
having discovered the plot, asked to be allowed to arrange the 
seating at her own wedding. This was granted and the rest 
follows. Mr Maclean remembered how the game used to be 
played in their home when he was a boy. As in other places in 
the Gaidhealtachd, black and white pebbles or small peats and 
slivers of white wood were used as counters. 

The Raasay version is identical with Campbell’s so far as the 
numbers are concerned except that cóigeamh ‘fifth’ is used for 
‘five’; this may be a slip for cóig(n)ear, ‘fivesome.’ One line is 
defective: James himself thought the word geal/geala might 
have occurred in it. It should be noted also that the word I 
print as tiùrramach was pronounced as if it were tiùrr a mach. 
The text is as follows: 


Ceathrar fir Féinneadh air tùs 

Le’n cóigeamh rùn d’an déidh 
Dearbh mhuinntir Dhubhain 

Dithis bho Mac Cumhail an nuadh 
Fear bho Dhubhan tearc an t-sluaigh 
Triùr bho Fhionn as àille dreach 

Fear bho Dhubhan tiùrramach 

Cha shuidh Fionn air a’ Bhrugh Bhan 
Gun dithis dhubh’ air a laimh chearr 
Na gun dithis bhon an Fhionn ad eile 
Thoradh a’ righ... 

Da laoch dhubh ma Dhubhan dil 
Aon fhear fionn `na fhochar sin 

Da laoch dhubh ma dhùn an àigh 
Dithis bho Fhionn is fear bho Dhubhan. 


Many people knew the ‘duan’ of the Wells of Raasay though 
there was a certain amount of variation in the list, especially in 
the sequence of names. The one I remember best is: 
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Tobar na Creachain(n) an Osgaig 
Tobar an Domhnaich ’sa’ Ghleann 
Tobar nan Eun air Thotagan 

Tobar nam Bioran an Glaic nan Curran 
Is an Tobar Mor a Suidhisinis 


Others had Tobar an Fhion® and Tobar a’ Bhiorain. Totagan 
(or Tobhtagan, depending on what the etymology may be; the 
pronunciation is not affected) was a settlement, near the hill of 
Meall Damh, said to have been completely cleared of its 
inhabitants — no one lived there, so far as I know, within 
living memory — and the water of its well was supposed to be 
the best in Raasay. Or, according to some, the next best to 
that of Tobar na Fearna which was ice-cold on a hot summer’s 
day and warm on the coldest day in winter. Tobar na Fearna is 
not included in any variant of the duan that I have heard. The 
list in fact covers only the south-west quarter of the island and 
there may have been similar rhymes, now lost, which applied 
to other parts of the island. 

Tobar an Domhnaich — the Well of the Lord’s Day — lies 
in the Glen, through which some of the Raasay folk living on 
the south-eastern side of the island would pass on their way to 
and from church at Clachan. But, according to tradition, here 
also men gathered for sport and recreation after worship. This 
was, of course, common practice throughout the Gaidheal- 
tachd until the emergence of Evangelicalism as a social force. 

The name of Baintighearna Dhubh Osgaig was known to 
most Raasay people, at least those of the older generation. 
She was Seonaid NicLeoid and became the second wife of 
Malcolm (as he is known in English language sources), the 
ninth chief. She is said to have lived at Craobhan Mora in 
Osgaig, not in the taigh-mór at Clachan. Mac Gille Chaluim 
and the Baintighearna Dhubh had eight children, the best 
known by name being Mgr. Calum, Established Church 
minister of Snizort in Skye and father of the more famous 
Mer. Ruairi, minister of Bracadale and then Snizort, and after 
the Disruption one of the great pillars of the Free Church and 
a powerful champion of the crofters during the period of the 
Clearances. As we shall see presently, it is obvious that Mac 
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Gille Chaluim’s first family did not approve of the marriage, 
apparently on grounds of social status. Seonaid was a woman 
of the common people and her marriage to the chief was 
probably not calculated to endear her to her own kind any 
more than to her husband’s kinsfolk. That at any rate was the 
impression given by tradition: the Baintighearna Dhubh was 
‘dubh’ because of her moral character. However, the asser- 
tion made without qualification, I think, by everyone in 
Raasay who knew the story, that she and MacLeod were never 
married is incorrect. The marriage deed, which was disco- 
vered by the late Rev. Dr Donald MacKinnon, is in Dunvegan 
Castle. 

The source of the following story was the late John Mac- 
Leod, Baile Meadhaineach (Seonaidh Dhomhnaill Iain 
Bhain). Mr MacLeod and his brother Domhnall Ruadh both 
had a congenitally adducted foot, which, as they themselves 
used to point out, actually gave them an advantage in climbing 
in rough terrain. When they were small boys, they were told 
by Catriona Uilleim (aunt of James Maclean, mentioned 
above, and the leading tradition-bearer of Raasay until she 
died in the late Twenties): ‘Tha fuil uasal unnaibh-se: sin 
direach mar a bha Mac Gille Chaluim Camchasach.’ This Mac 
Gille Chaluim was in fact the Baintighearna Dhubh’s husband 
and a number of Raasay families claimed descent from the 
union. 

Here now is a resumee in English of the story which 
Seonaidh Dhomhnaill Iain Bhain used to tell in Gaelic. 

When Seonaid was a girl, probably in her late teens, she 
went to work in the taigh-mor. There she fell in love with a 
young man, one of Mac Gille Chaluim’s servant lads. The lad, 
however, did not show any sign of interest in her. So she went 
to the cook to ask for advice and this woman said to her: ‘That 
lad always comes in here for his meal at such and such an hour 
every evening. You stay here with me and just before he 
comes in — PII let you know myself — go and stand behind the 
door there. As he comes in through the doorway, you jump 
out and steal a kiss from him. He’ll notice you after that!’ And 
so it happened. The cook saw the young man approaching, she 
told the girl, and the girl went and stood behind the door. But 
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unknown to the cook Mac Gille Chaluim himself was there too 
and it was Mac Gille Chaluim who came in first. The girl 
jumped out from behind the door and kissed Mac Gille 
Chaluim. 

And that was how the affair began. Seonaid became Mac 
Gille Chaluim’s mistress and had a large family from him. But 
Mac Gille Chaluim never married her. That was why she was 
known as A’ Bhaintighearna Dhubh. 

James Boswell met her in 1773 during his visit to Raasay 
with Dr Samuel Johnson. He has this to say: 

‘We had been met by Mr Charles MacLeod, half-brother to 
Raasay, a strapping young fellow. Old Raasay had most 
absurdly married again after the year 1746. His widow, by 
whom he had several children, lives in a small comfortable 
house which was built for him just adjoining to the old castle of 
the family. She has a good farm gratis, and the interest of £400 
by way of jointure. Mr Charles took us to her house. She was a 
stout fresh-looking woman, very plainly dressed, and could 
not speak a word of English. She treated us with cream and 
barley-bread. It was not amiss to see the difference between 
her house-keeping and that of Raasay’s. Folly on one side, 
and probably interested cunning on the other, had produced 
the second marriage. She was called only Mrs MacLeod now. I 
know not if ever she was called Lady, as her husband had 
previously given the estate to this gentleman.” 

‘This gentleman’ was, of course, Boswell’s host, John, the 
tenth chief. It is worth noting that Boswell omitted the entire 
description quoted above from the edition of his Journal 
published in 1785. Interesting, too, is the fact that ‘she was 
called only Mrs MacLeod. . .” Presumably the family in the 
taigh-mor referred to her as ‘Mrs MacLeod’, in English, 
talking to Boswell. Nevertheless, Baintighearna, ‘Lady’, is 
her invariable style in the Gaelic tradition of Raasay. The late 
George Gillies, Baile a’ Chuirn (Seoras Iain Iain Raghnaill) 
informed me that John MacLeod (either the tenth or the 
twelfth chief) was known in Gaelic as Sior Iain although he 
was neither knight nor baronet. 

James Boswell appears to place the Baintighearna Dhubh’s 
house, ‘adjoining the old castle of the family,’ not in Osgaig 
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but in the north of Raasay. This may be due to no more than a 
lapse of memory: the travellers would have passed Osgaig on 
their way to the old castle. Oral tradition at any rate is silent 
about her having lived anywhere else than at Craobhan Mora 
is Osgaig. (This place-name Craobhan Mora is never, inciden- 
tally, used with the definite article. The same applies to 
Creagan Beaga, between Osgaig and the taigh-mor.) 

The next item is an interesting conundrum which I have 
never heard elsewhere. The source again is John MacLeod, 
Baile Meadhaineach. 


Mo ghaol a’ chas 

A shiubhail a fad 

Is tu m’fhear, is tu mo mhac, is tu mo bhràthair 
Is tu mac Mhic Thaidhg 

Is tu ogha Mhic Thaidhg 

Is b’e nighean Mhic Thaidhg do mhathair 


A husband is addressed as son and brother, told that he is 
both son and grandson to Mac Thaidhg and that Mac 
Thaidhg’s daughter was his mother. Who is addressing whom? 
The solution of the riddle is as follows: a male child is born of 
an incestuous union between a man and his daughter; the child 
is fostered in a far-away place, returns in manhood to the place 
of his birth, and innocently marries his own mother. Eventual- 
ly the woman discovers who her husband really is and takes 
this way of letting him know. 

The conundrum is no more and no less than a genealogical 
puzzle — incidentally, of the kind the lower orders of itinerant 
bards were supposed to specialise in — and despite the fact 
that it adds a dimension to the Oedipus story has no signifi- 
cance from that point of view. As Seonaidh himself used to 
say: ‘Chan ’eil ann ach tomhaiseachan.”’ (‘It’s only a riddle.’) 

The name mac Thaidhg was familiar in the south-western 
Gaidhealtachd but is unknown, now at any rate, in the north- 
west. The only instance of Tadhg as a personal name in the 
genealogies of the latter area that I can think of is Tadhg Mór 
Mac Cuinn in Skye, to whom men had recourse in order to get 
a just decision in difficult disputes. But John MacLeod, who of 
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course knew about Tadhg Mór, had never heard there was any 
connection between Tadhg and this riddle. 

Turning to a different area, the Water-horse featured in 
Raasay tradition as in that of so many other places. The fullest 
version I know of the Raasay story of the Each-uisge has been 
printed: it is taken from the collections of J. F. Campbell of 
Islay. The main episode of this story at any rate was to be 
heard quite commonly: namely, that the Gobha Mor had rid 
the island of the monster at Loch na Mnathadh. Legends such 
as this are often timeless, not set in any particular age nor 
attached to any particular individual. Some people said, 
however, that the Gobha Mór was a Maclean. 

The Gaelic text of the story with Engish translation is to be 
found in More West Highland Tales, Vol. 2; I give here a 
slightly modified version of the English translation. 

There was once a certain Smith in Raasay. And as it 
happened, the people of the household themselves acted as 
herdsmen. But one night the Smith’s daughter, who had been 
looking for the sheep, did not come home, and they went out 
next day to look for her. There was a loch in the high ground of 
Raasay where the water-horse used to live; when they came to 
it they found the heart and lungs of the girl on the shore of the 
loch. The Smith was deeply distressed, and in his own mind 
determined he would find a way to kill the water-horse. He 
and his son began building a smithy by the side of the loch and 
when they had made the smithy ready the Smith and his son 
went there during the night. The son took a wether with him 
and put it on a spit to roast it. In the fire he had great hooks, 
red-hot and ready should anything come that way. 

The door of the smithy faced the loch, and they saw the loch 
becoming a red blaze of vapour; and the Smith said, ‘If 
anything comes upon us, don’t flinch.’ 

Then they saw coming in at the outer door what seemed to 
be a year-old horse, shaggy and ugly. The big Smith and his 
son thrust two hooks in him, red-hot out of the fire. The 
water-horse began to yell and tried to escape and dragged 
them near the door. The big Smith dug his heels in and 
dragged him back to the door again, and there they held him: 
The Smith told the boy to go and get the big hook out of the 
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fire and thrust it into the water-horse, and the boy did that. 
And they held him there until they killed him. But when day 
came there was nothing there but a heap of what looked like 
star slime. 

The ancient belief in the Sidhichean — the people of the 
sidh: the mountain or hill — involves a complex of ideas 
developing dynamically through the ages. One of the strands 
of belief links them with prehistoric graveyards and burial 
mounds. There are said to be a number of nameless burial 
places scattered throughout Raasay, one of them in the vicin- 
ity of Dun Cana, the highest hill, which was itself associated 
with sidhichean. 

My only example of a story about them — it is a migratory 
legend known with different detail in other places — was told 
by the late James Gillies (Seumas Iain Iain Raghnaill), Baile a’ 
Chuirn. The tale concerns the adventure of a certain Eoghain 
who found the door of the sidhein open. The sidhichean 
welcomed him: ‘Failte ort Eoghain; thig a staigh Eoghain; 
dean do shuidhe Eoghain; deoch ort Eoghain.’ He was hand- 
ed a silver cup but, though he pretended to drink from it, he 
was careful not to let a drop pass his lips, knowing that if he did 
so he would never reach the outside world again. Eventually, 
when he saw his opportunity he snatched up the cup and fled. 
As he ran he could hear the sidhichean calling their hounds, 
the coin-shidhe: ‘Fear Bheann, Fear Bheann’ and ‘Fear 
Charn, Fear Charn.’ Soon the hounds were on his trail and 
gaining fast. Just as he could feel the spurts of water that their 
paws sent up from the wet ground touching his back, he 
crossed a boundary stream where the hounds could not pass. 
Eoghain got home safely and the cup was later taken to 
Dunvegan Castle. 

Stories of this kind that deal with the ‘supernatural’ are 
perfectly capable of being analysed in a variety of ways as 
metaphors of the ‘ordinary’ or ‘natural’ world, which includes 
the imagination. 

As I have already implied in connection with the tale about 
MacKenzie of Gairloch and Mac Gille Chaluim, there were 
relatively few stories of the ‘clan saga’ type. The late Bella 
MacLeod (Beileag an Achaidh) was one of the best sources in 
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my time for this type of tradition. One of her stories 
(apparently known also to John MacLeod, Clachan) con- 
cerned the famous Iain Garbh, the seventh chief, who was 
drowned in 1671. 

Some time after his death, Iain Garbh was seen steering his 
birlinn between Raasay and Skye and heard chanting an 
oar-song as he urged on his spectral crew. The refrain of the 
song was: Buille oirre ho ró an ceann: the command ‘buille an 
ceann’ is divided by two vocables. Bella could only recall one 
couplet: 


Ged a reidhinn-sa ‘na’ Chlachan 
Chan aithnicheadh iad có bha ann 


Buille oirre ho ró an ceann. 


Miss MacLeod had an interesting tradition about Clann 
Mhic Suain who, Raasay tradition strongly asserted, owned 
the island before the MacLeods. (The latter were of Siol 
Torcaill of Lewis and Assynt and invaded Raasay at the end of 
the fifteenth century or thereabouts.) The gist of it is as 
follows. 

Mac Suain Mor lived in Dun Bhorghadail. He was an expert 
swordsman who could wield a sword with either hand. Having 
no heir himself, he sent word to MacLeod of Lewis to send his 
younger son to Raasay so that he might be fostered in the 
household of Mac Suain Mor and succeed him as chief of 
Raasay. Mac Leod of Lewis sent him his son Gille Caluim; 
that is how Raasay became MacLeod territory. 

As a matter of historical fact, the MacLeods appear to have 
invaded Raasay and held it by force of arms: in 1549 the Dean 
of the Isles writes that the land ‘perteins to McGyllychallum of 
Raarsay be the sword ...’ With the destruction of the 
Lordship of the Isles at the end of the fifteenth century, the 
age of anarchy began and this is no doubt the context in which 
the MacLeods took over the island. In any event, the story 
that MacSuain had no heir — the implication was that he had 
no son — and therefore asked MacLeod of Lewis to provide a 
chief is on the face of it highly unlikely. For one thing, 
succession to the chiefship was not necessarily by primogent- 
ture. The story is of a type that is not uncommon among such 
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clan sagas: a sort of charter-myth that explains and justifies 
the origins of a family and their possession of place. 

The reference to Dun Bhorghadail — a ruined broch in the 
south end of Raasay — is intriguing. Was this dun really 
occupied by MacSuain about 1500? Was it re-occupied, and 
presumably repaired for that purpose, because of the anarchy 
of the times? There are legends such as those of Uisdean mac 
Gilleasba’ Chléirich and Aonghus Fionn and Domhnall Cam 
and others which link these historical characters with certain 
duin in Uist and Lewis, roughly in the century following the 
destruction of the Lordship. Only the precise investigations of 
archaeologists can answer the questions that such stories set in 
train. 

A commoner tradition connects Dun Bhorghadail with the 
Cruithnich, the Picts. Although the name Cruithneach, pl. 
Cruithnich, was, and no doubt still is, known to sean- 
chaidhean in other parts, it has always seemed to me that it 
was a more familiar term in Raasay than elsewhere in the 
Gaidhealtachd. Some regarded the Cruithnich as people who 
kept to themselves and were not greatly to be trusted. One can 
never, of course, discount entirely the influence of book- 
learning in forming such attitudes, no matter how remote the 
source may be. At the same time, this assessment of the 
Cruithnich — who were not, so far as I could make out, firmly 
identified, by those who knew the name, as the ‘Picts’ of the 
school text-books — is remarkably like some of the familiar 
stereotyped descriptions of ‘aboriginal’ and ‘savage’ peoples. 

The skills of the MacKay pipers, not to speak of Calum 
Piobaire (Malcolm MacPherson) and others, have given 
Raasay a unique place in the piping world. Tobhta a’ 
Phiobaire in Eyre is still well-known; the names of Iain mac 
Ruairi and his son Angus rather less so. Beyond that I can 
recollect only two anecdotes: one from the late Malcolm 
MacKay (Calum Ruairi) in Fearns, who came from the same 
family, the other from James Gillies. 

The MacKay family story concerned an occasion when the 
Piobaire — no personal name was given — was on his way to 
meet a rival piper where each of them was to play his own 
composition (am port aige fhéin) and be judged accordingly. 
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On the journey, other people joined them, one of them being 
the rival piper whom MacKay had never seen and whom he 
therefore failed to recognise. At one stage they travelled by 
boat (whether from Raasay to Skye or somewhere else was 
not made clear). The Pìobaire sat on a thwart fingering the 
notes of his port on a staff. The rival piper watched him 
closely, learnt the tune and, having arranged matters so that 
he himself played first, gave MacKay’s composition as his own 
— and naturally won. 

James Gillies’ story told how all the Pìobaire’s sons — again 
no personal names were mentioned — were taught by their 
father. They were all outstanding pipers. A daughter of the 
Piobaire learnt to play, too; not through being formally 
instructed, however, but simply by watching and listening to 
her father and brothers. One day the Piobaire heard her as she 
played the chanter by herself and realised that she was a better 
piper than any of them. Shortly after that he asked her to hold 
a piece of wood for him to chop with an axe. The girl did as she 
was asked and her father sheared the top joint of one of her 
fingers off. That ensured that if she ever played again she was 
in no danger of outshining the MacKay menfolk. 

This legend underlines the fact that the pipes were original- 
ly a part of a warrior culture and the skills of piping, until 
recent times, a male preserve. But traditions from other 
places relate that women could and did learn the cann- 
taireachd of pipe-tunes, including ceol-mor. 

I want now to mention briefly the song tradition of the 
island. The heroic eulogies and elegies, if they were ever 
abundant in Raasay, had long since disappeared. Raasay was 
no different in that respect from most other communities of 
the Gaidhealtachd. The encomiastic songs proper, especially 
those in the so-called strophic metres, were never ‘popular’ in 
the sense that choral songs of various kinds were. Central to 
the latter tradition were the waulking-songs: na h-òrain- 
luaidh. So far as I can make out, the luadh, with its attendant 
rich poetic culture, had ceased in the nineteenth century, at 
least as common practice. This meant of course that, as 
elsewhere, the orain-luaidh were largely forgotten in the 
generation immediately following. The only waulking-song 
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(apart from the choral songs given by Dr MacLean) that I 
heard alluded to was the very widely distributed Chunna mise 
mo leannan/is cha do dh'aithnich e an dé mi, which was known 
to the late James Nicolson (Seumas Sheonaidh). His father 
was a bard and there was a tradition of song in their family 
although I did not know about that until it was too late. It now 
appears that Mr Nicolson had a repertory of the older songs. 
James Gillies knew William Ross’ Suaithneas Ban and Cat- 
riona Montgomery the Gaelic poet learnt a fine version of the 
song Thig an smeòrach as t-earrach from a Raasay source. No 
doubt there were others. 

The remarkable song which Dr MacLean discusses in his 
paper and which begins Ceud soraidh bhuam fhin go m'eòlas 
apparently celebrates, among other things, a marriage be- 
tween one of Clann Mhic Neacail of Sgorabreac and a daugh- 
ter of Mac Gille Chaluim.” 

In 1955 I recorded a version of this song from the late Mrs 
Kate Beaton, Woodend, Portree. Mrs Beaton herself men- 
tioned the song first, quoting the opening couplet: she refer- 
red to it as ‘Oran-mo6r Sgorabreac.’ She added that the author 
was engaged in smuggling liquor, had been captured by the 
gaugers, tied to the mast and flogged. She was of the opinion 
that he was either in the service of the family of Sgorabreac or 
was one of Clann Mhic Neacail himself; he was in any case a 
companion of Calum mac Dhomhnaill of Sgorabreac. I told 
her then that the song was known in the MacLean family in 
Raasay and she asked me to quote it, which I did. She implied 
that most of it was familiar to her as she had heard it from 
several people in the Portree area when she was a girl in the 
1880s. But she seemed to be less certain about some of the 
lines that refer to Raasay: for instance, the lines that contain 
(Caisteal) Bhrochaill (which, of course, is a crucial reference) 
in the Raasay variant. 

However, as she did know the lines that contain the person- 
al names of Clann Mhic Gille Chaluim, the existence of a 
‘Raasay Section’ in her variant cannot be doubted. In fact, the 
names Sileas, Seonaid and Alasdair — clearly the two sisers of 
lain Garbh, the 7th chief of the MacLeods of Raasay, and 
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apparently his younger or youngest brother — occur only in 
Mrs Beaton’s version of the song. 

There is another variant, somewhat fragmentary, which 
does not mention Raasay or Raasay names at all, published by 
K. C. Craig in his South Uist collection Orain Luaidh Mairi 
nighean Alasdair. The relevant lines are in the last part of a 
song beginning Latha dhomh 's mi falbh na mòintich. Three 
lines in Craig are identical (except for a verb and a different 
preposition) with those in the Raasay and Portree variants; 
one other line is in the Portree but not in the Raasay variant. 
The refrain of the song as sung by Mairi nighean Alasdair for 
K. C. Craig is o ho ao nach till thu, Dhomhnaill? , etc. In J. L. 
Campbell and Francis Collinson’s Hebridean Folksongs there 
is a song which begins Dh’éirich mise moch Di- Domhnaich.” 
The refrain, consisting entirely of vocables, i hoireann ò hi ri o 
hola hoireann ò hi ri rì ulì hoireann ò hi ri o ho, is remarkably 
close to that of the Portree and Raasay variants. The Craig 
and the Campbell and Collinson texts are clearly variants; the 
latter has a reference to Sgorabreac and, in addition, may 
preserve some echo of Kate Beaton’s text. 

The fourteen lines which I give now are those which Mrs 
Beaton herself was perfectly confident about but she did insist 
she knew many more if only she could recollect them. Tragi- 
cally, I only saw her on that one occasion. She was already 
very frail and died before she could be recorded 
professionally.'” Her text contains ten lines that are not 
known in the Raasay variant. 


Ceud soraidh bhuam fhin go m’eolas 

Go Sgorabreac am bi a’ chòisir 

Far an dean am marcraich tòirleim 

Chan ionann sin is mar dh’éirich dhomh-sa 
Mi am bothan beag air dhroch comhdhail 
Bidh siod aig Calum mac Dhomhnaill 

Ciste nan iuchraichean bòidheach 

Dhe an umha dhe an airgead dhe an òr ann 
An taigh-mór an urlair chomhnaird 

Le seuraichean ’gan cur an ordugh 


x of * ii * $X 
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Jain Mor is Iain Og dhiubh 
Bu dhiubh Sileas agus Seonaid 
Is Alasdair am mac a b’dige 


Maighstir Iain is Maighstir Domhnall 


I have separated the sections as shown but it was not clear to 
me where the names of ‘Mr John and Mr Donald’ were meant 
to fit. There can be little doubt, however, that these two are 
Nicolsons of the Sgorabreac family.'' They only occur in Mrs 
Beaton’s text and the same is true, as already noted, of Sileas 
and Seonaid. But the names Sile and Seonaid appear else- 
where; for instance, in two songs in K. C. Craig’s collection. ! 
There is nothing in either context there to suggest a connec- 
tion with Raasay. The fact is that we are dealing here with 
processes of formulaic composition (which is itself by no 
means as well understood as some scholars would seem to 
imply) in which lines and even entire passages can be moved 
from one song to another. Personal names, too, may some- 
times function as formulaic elements.!° 

None the less, it is interesting to find in the song Dh’éirich 
mise moch Di-Domhnaich some traces that suggest a little 
more than a coincidental use of formulas. These are: 


Thoir mo shoiridh-sa gu m’edlas 
Bhuam do Sgorabreac an eòrna 


* * * * * x 


’S innis dhi mar dh’éirich dhomhsa 


*K * ka * x * 


Am bothan beag an iomall mòintich 


x * ka ki * x 


Iain Mhic Chaluim ’ic Dhomhnaill .. . 
An taigh mor an urlair chomhnaird 
Far am bi daoin’ uaisle mu bhordaibh. 


Some of these correspondences are, of course, very faint 
indeed. ‘Calum mac Dhomhnaill’, occurring here only as a 
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kin-name or as part of a patronymic, may have in reality 
nothing whatsoever to do with Calum mac Dhomhnaill of 
Sgorabreac. Yet the Nicolsons of Sgorabreac did have an Iain 
mac Caluim mhic Dhomhnaill. Possibilities such as these 
serve at least to illustrate the particular problems that may 
confront us in the Gaelic song tradition when we try to 
determine the relationships of what are sometimes called 
‘multiforms.’ 

Finally, I want to look very briefly at a few place-names. 
One I have mentioned already: Glac nan Curran, ‘Carrot 
Hollow.’ These are wild carrots and place-names with the 
same element (e.g. Gearraidh nan Curran) are known else- 
where. There is no vestige of tradition in Raasay, so far as I am 
aware, to connect Glac nan Curran with the celebration of St. 
Michael’s Day, 29th September, as described by Alexander 
Carmichael,'* but the possible significance of the Raasay 
place-name in this connection ought not to be overlooked. 

Dun Cana, the highest hill, is usually misspelt ‘Caan’ or 
‘Canna’ in books and on maps. There is a rhyme which I give 
here although, curiously enough, I never heard it in Raasay. I 
think it was reasonably well known in Skye: at any rate, I 
heard it in our own family tradition. Like most rhymes that are 
simply a list of place-names, followed by a vivid descriptive 
phrase, or sometimes by a prophetic statement, it has its own 
strange evocative power. 


Dun sin is Dùn Cana 

Dùn as aird os cionn na mara 

An dun air a laigheadh na caoraich 
Dùn gaolach Mhic Gille Chaluim. 


Some made the last line: dùn breac gaolach Mhic Gille 
Chaluim, which, though a fine image in itself, visually power- 
ful, is less emotive than the bare statement as an expression of 
dùthchas. 

Mairi Mhor nan Oran used this old rhyme in a song in which 
she mentions Raasay and the MacLeods, building it into the 
structure of her verse in such a way that it adds a whole 
dimension of resonance and poignancy to her words. 
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Is ged a bha mo chridhe leòinte, 
Snighe bho mo shùil a’ dòrtadh, 
Faicinn Ratharsair gun Leodach, 
Rinn mi sòlas ri Dùn Cana. 


Cha deid ainm an duin a chaochladh, 

Fhad ’s bhios Leodach beò ’san t-saoghal — 
An dun air a laigheadh na caoraich, 

Dùn gaolach Mhic Gille Chaluim. 


Lady D’Oyly thug i gràdh dha — 

A shliochd Iain Ghairbh an duine dàicheil — 
Thall ’sna h-Innsean rinn i dan 

An dùin as aird os cionn na mara.!° 


What does the name Dùn Cana mean? Among various sugges- 
tions by far the most interesting is that put forward by Dr 
Colm O Baoill of Aberdeen University that it preserves the 
name of one Cano mac Gartnáin, a seventh century petty king 
of Skye (or part of Skye) who was born on the island of Inis 
Moccu Chéin, of which his father was ruler. Dr Ô Baoill 
argues convincingly that this island of Moccu Chein (or Maic 
Uchen, depending on how the manuscript is read) is no other 
than the island of Raasay.'® 

Finally there is a place-name given to me in a casual 
conversation some years ago by the late Alasdair MacRae 
(Alasdair Mhurchaidh Ghearrloich) of Osgaig and Glasgow. 
The name is Leabaidh na Glas Ghoibhre — The Bed of the 
Grey Goat. It is at the top of Meall a’ Charnain (older Meall 
(n)an Carnan, with the common assimilation of the nasal), 
above the school park, where the Free Presbyterian church 
and manse now stand. If the name is what I think it is, another 
tradition, which I remember hearing from a number of peo- 
ple, that there was an ancient burial ground nearby, may have 
some bearing on it. The implication is that this whole area had 
some importance in pagan times as a centre of religious 
activity. 

The name Leabaidh na Glas Ghoibhre is to be compared 
with Leaba(idh) na Ba Bàine in Gairloch or Leaba na Bó 
Uidhre (alternatively, Leaba na Ba Uidhre — bó is the older 
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genitive — or simply Leaba na h-Uidhre) in Strath, Skye. 
These are mythological cows or cow goddesses. The River 
Boyne in Ireland is ‘cow-white’, or at least involves these two 
elements, ‘cow’ and ‘white’; Abhainn Ba Finne in North Uist 
is the River of the White Cow. (Rivers and their fertilising 
waters are frequently conceived of as goddesses in pagan 
Gaelic, or pre-Gaelic, religion.) 

By far the best known of the ‘magic cows’ of Gaelic tradition 
is A’ Ghlas Ghaibhleann or Ghoibhleann (the name is pro- 
nounced with the same sound as in oighre, goibhre, etc.). In 
the older literature the form is Gaibhneann: this is the cow of 
Goibhniu, the Divine Smith of Gaelic mythology. The Glas 
Ghaibhleann is sometimes associated with Fionn and his band 
of warriors but not in the tradition which I inherited from the 
Skye side of our family. The Glas Ghaibhleann appeared in 
times of hardship and famine: she would appear without 
warning and disappear in the same way after she had brought 
relief to the district. She had her special ‘Beds’: large natural 
hollows in good pasture. It was said that not every place could 
provide feeding for the Glas Ghaibhleann but any place that 
she visited, she would provide for it. Her Leapannan in the 
Isle of Skye are listed in the following stanza: 


Gleann Dail an Diuranais 

Gleann Uig an Trontarnais 

Gleann sgiamhach Sgaladail 
Gleann àlainn Romasdail 

Glacagan Beinn Tianabhaig 

Is Slaopan mèadhaineach nan Torr. 


There is a quite different Skye list in Rev. J. G. Campbell’s 
The Fians. The last Leaba is still a very well known place- 
name in the township of Na Torran, gen. pl. nan Torr. 

I would suggest then that the Raasay place-name is a 
re-formation. As the significance of Gaibhleann was lost, the 
more intellible goibhre was substituted. If this is indeed the 
case, the name is one of the most fascinating survivals in the 
traditions of the island. 

I had originally intended to give a much longer list of 
place-names but I must leave these for another occasion. 


S 
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Perhaps I might end with a question about one of them. Allt 
Thomais, between Osgaig and Holman, is said to be called 
after one ‘Tómas Treabhaiche’.’’ If anyone from Raasay, or 
who knows Raasay, can tell me who he was, I would be 
extremely grateful. 
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W. J. Watson, History of the Celtic Place-Names of Scotland ( 1926), 
pp.436-7 for remarks on wells with this name. 


. I am grateful to Mr Alick Morrison for corroboration of this. 
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Sterling Professor of English, and Charles H. Bennett, Research Assis- 
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Scottish Studies, University of Edinburgh. 
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Edinburgh University. 
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Place-names, too, may be involved in the processes of formulaic composi- 
tion, sometimes altered or corrupted. In A. & A. MacDonald, The 
MacDonald Collection of Gaelic Poetry (1911), p. 344, there is a place- 
name Caisteal Ròchaidh rhyming with Rònaidh in the same couplet. This 
may originally have been Caisteal Bhròchaill. The name Crodhlain (? = 
‘Crowlin’) appears in the same text. 

Alexander Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, 6 vv. (1900-71); v. Vol. 1, p. 
198ff; Vol. 3, p. 138ff. 

Lady D’Oyly (Elizabeth or Eliza Ross: she seems to have been known by 
both names) was a granddaughter of James, the 12th chief. She was not 
only a Gaelic poet but an important link in the history of Ceòl-mór. 
V. Colm O Baoill ‘Inis Moccu Chein’, in Scottish Gaelic Studies, Vol. 12, 
Pt. 2, pp. 267-70. 

Information from Mr Thomas MacRae, Dumbarton. 
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A question relating to Gaelic was included for the first time in 
Scotland’s national population census in 1881. A question 
regarding Irish had been asked in the Irish census since 1851, 
and pressure in Scotland, inter alia, from bodies like the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness secured a question for Gaelic in 
Scotland for the first time. In view of the position of Gaelic 
speakers over the preceding centuries, the desire of a repre- 
sentative Gaelic body to get official statistics on the numbers 
of Gaelic speakers may be surprising to us today when there is 
marked resistance on the part of ethnic minorities — blacks 
especially — to census questions regarding race, ethnicity and 
language. In 19th Century Scotland the Gaelic people could 
still be seen as a potential threat to national homogeneity. In 
the previous century they had revolted, and were still capable 
of stout resistance to enforced emigration during the noto- 
rious Highland Clearances. There were Highland antecedents 
to the “Red Clyde”, for in industrial Scotland Gaelic people 
provided an urban Lumpenproletariat in many ways similar to 
the Gastarbeiter or poor black immigrant of today. The fear 
amongst such today is that census statistics will in some way be 
used “against them”. Perhaps they should take courage from 
Gaeldom’s experience? For Gaeldom’s champions of 1881 
(“. . . including many of the more influential landed prop- 
rietors and other gentlemen in the north of Scotland”) could 
urge the then Home Secretary, Sir William Harcourt, to 
include a Gaelic question on the census on the grounds of the 
“well-being of the people of the Scottish Highlands, and. . . 
the promotion of education in that part of the country.” 
(TGSI, 1881-83, p.51). And the statistics were used in subse- 
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quent years to improve the place of Gaelic in Highland 
education, with such effect that in 1888 a Welsh deputation 
came to London to plead for similar provisions for Welsh in 
the English Revised Code. (Smith, in Thomson, 1983, p.260). 

The original question asked whether persons spoke Gaelic 
“habitually” — and clearly from analysis of returns from 
urban areas, and fringe areas along the “Highland Line”, 
where community language-shift was then commencing, the 
census under-represented the number of actual speakers. In 
1891, the question was changed to ask regarding actual ability 
to speak Gaelic alone, or Gaelic and English. Numbers of 
Gaelic speakers rose from 231,594 (6.76% of the Scottish 
population aged 3+) to 254,415 (6.84%), although language- 
shift from Gaelic to English was gathering momentum. The 
fortunes of Gaelic from then on continued to decline, as the 
graph in Figure | indicates. In his valediction to Scotland’s 
abolished parliament in 1707, Fletcher of Saltoun lamented it 
as ‘ane end of ane auld sang’. Scotland since then — and today 
— has experienced many more such. Is the extinction of 
Scotland’s original but still surviving language to be yet 
another? 

However between 1961-81, some kind of upturn seems to 
have occurred which deserves explanation. Whether this can 
be regarded as a new — or a false — dawn merits discussion. 
The upturn was most marked amongst schoolchildren and 
young adults. (See Figures 2-3). Meanwhile, some sketch of 
the present geographical and demographic dimensions of 
Scotland’s Gaelic population may be useful. To illustrate this, 
the distributions of Gaelic speakers in 1891 and 1981 (these 
years for comparability of question) are shown both by prop- 
ortions of local populations speaking Gaelic, and by location 
of actual numbers Gaelic speakers. (See Figures 4-7). As 
between Highland and Lowland Scotland, these impressions 
are almost mirror images of one another. Although highest 
proportions of Gaelic speakers are found in the northwestern 
peripheries, most Gaelic speakers now live elsewhere. 


Geographical Distribution of Gaelic Speakers 
The Scottish Gaelic speech-community today numbers ab- 
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out 80,000. About 23,500 of these are usually resident within 
the Western Isles Islands Area, about 16,500 in Highland 
Region, about 6,000 in Argyll & Bute District, and about 500 
in the Highland area of Perthshire. These areas, which 
approximate to the traditional Gaidhealtachd, or Gaelic- 
speaking area, thus contain about 46,500 — or about 58% — 
of present-day Gaelic speakers. The remainder lives within 
the rest of Scotland, mainly in the Lowlands, 15,000 of them in 
the Central Clydeside Conurbation centred upon Glasgow. 

In the 1981 Census, the usually resident population of 
Scotland totalled 5,035,315, of whom 4,843,553 were aged 
3+. Of these, 82,620 were able to read, write or speak Gaelic, 
amongst whom were 79,307 speakers of the language, com- 
prising 1.64% of the national population aged 3+. 

Of these 79,307 speakers of Gaelic, only 20,345 resided in 
local neighbourhoods (census enumeration districts) in which 
75% or more of whose inhabitants spoke Gaelic. (Almost all 
these areas were in Skye and the Western Isles, but also 
included the Isle of Canna, western and northeastern enum- 
eration districts in Tiree, the Kilninian enumeration district in 
Mull, and the Tormisdale enumeration district in Islay.) Thus 
only 25.65%, or just over one in four of Scotland’s Gaelic 
speakers, could have been said to live in a truly Gaelic local 
environment. A further 7,471 Gaelic speakers lived in enum- 
eration districts which were between 50-75% Gaelic- 
speaking. These areas were chiefly in remaining areas of Skye 
and the Western Isles, but also included the rest of Tiree, four 
enumeration districts in Islay and one in Mull. So in total there 
were only 27,816 Gaelic speakers normally resident in pre- 
dominantly Gaelic-speaking neighbourhoods. This repre- 
sented 34.92% or just over one in three of all Gaelic speakers 
at the time of the 1981 Census. 

In 1981, virtually every parish in the traditional Gaidheal- 
tachd still had a proportion of Gaelic-speakers greater than 
the national average and within this area, comprising the 
Western Isles, Highland Region (less Caithness District), 
Argyll & Bute District, and the Highland area of Perthshire, 
there were 46,410 Gaelic speakers or 58.52% of Scotland’s 
total. In 1981 there were thus 32,897 Gaelic speakers, or 
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41.48% of the national total, normally resident in areas which 
could not be described in any sense as Gaelic in either 
present-day or recent historic character. It cannot really 
therefore be said, as it sometimes is, that Scotland’s Gaelic 
speakers are to be found mainly in the Hebrides and north- 
west coastal fringes. Today, the majority are in fact to be 
found elsewhere in Scotland. Their numbers are sufficient to 
liken them to a Gaelic Archipelago more populous than the 
Hebrides — but set in a Lowland “sea”. 


Problems of Communication and Administration 

The problems which result from this distribution pattern of 
Scotland’s Gaelic speakers has meant that contacts within the 
Gaelic speech-community are particularly difficult. The High- 
land mainland is mountainous and deeply indented by the sea. 
Thus the small Gaelic populations of the western glens and 
peninsulas are very much isolated from one another. The 
islands are today typically connected by modern lines of 
communication, not so much with one another as through 
ferry ports on the west coast via road and rail links to the 
Lowland cities. In the past (prior to the 1975 reforms), 
Highland local government administrative areas had typically 
encompassed both thoroughly Gaelic island and west-coast 
areas with the more populous and anglicised east-coast areas 
— as in the former Highland county education authority 
areas. In these and other ways, the Gaelic areas have in the 
past been divided from one another, and mutual contacts 
between them have been reduced. Both transport and local 
administration evidence the satellisation of these areas and 
their internal colonialisation. 

The rôles of the present-day broadcasting and education 
services, and the policies of the new structures of local admi- 
nistration are thus of particular importance in overcoming 
these difficulties. The present pattern of BBC Gaelic radio 
broadcasting on VHF under the banner Radio nan Gàidheal 
provides services of a more local kind: as Radio nan Eilean in 
the islands, and as Radio air a’ Ghaidhealtachd on the High- 
land mainland. In total, these stations broadcast about 25 
hours in Gaelic per week, inclusive of schools’ broadcasting. 
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In addition to the bilingual educational and administrative 
policies of Comhairle nan Eilean in the Western Isles, four 
other local authorities have formulated bilingual policies and 
have constituted Gaelic committees. These are Highland 
Region, Skye & Lochalsh District, Ross & Cromarty District, 
and most recently Argyll & Bute District. Although Strath- 
clyde Regional Council has not constituted a Gaelic commit- 
tee as such, it has designated a councillor with responsibility 
for Gaelic. 


Age and Social Distribution of Gaelic-Speaking Abilities 

The Gaelic population is on the whole an ageing sector of 
the population — but the increase in Gaelic speaking abilities 
amongst older children and young adults has produced a 
“bulge” in the population profile. This is a feature only of the 
most strongly Gaelic-speaking areas, and this feature is also 
shown amongst teenaged groups in other areas with primary 
Gaelic teaching schemes. These demographic profiles are 
illustrated in Figures 8-10. The situation in Figure 8 corres- 
ponds with the most strongly Gaelic areas of the Western 
Isles, and the islands of Skye and Tiree, in which over 50% of 
the population are Gaelic-speaking, and where various forms 
of bilingual education have been in operation in primary 
schools since the late °50’s — and more thoroughgoing 
schemes since the late ’70’s. The situation illustrated in Figure 
9 illustrates the position of the Gaelic population in areas 
where Gaelic is taught as a second language in primary 
schools, but where Gaelic has ceased to be the predominant 
community language. The population profile of Gaelic speak- 
ers in the Lowland area is greatly attenuated in the age-ranges 
of childhood and youth, as is shown in Figure 11. The location 
of these schools and areas is shown in Figure 14, which 
represents the position in 1981. (Since then, a further scheme 
has been introduced in northeast Perthshire, the Wester Ross 
scheme has lapsed through staffing difficulties, but Gaelic- 
medium primary units were in 1985 established in Glasgow, 
Inverness, Skye and Lewis. 

There are within the present-day Gaidhealtachd a number 
of areas in which the proportion of young people (aged 5-24) 
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speaking Gaelic matches or exceeds the proportion in the 
older age-ranges. These areas may be said to demonstrate 
some viability in their maintenance of the language. At the 
1981 Census, these areas comprised some 30 of the 140 
enumeration districts of the Western Isles, chiefly in western 
Lewis, southern Harris, the Uists and Barra, and some 9 of the 
50 enumeration districts in Skye, chiefly in its northern and 
southern extremities. In some other areas Gaelic maintenance 
in the 5-24 age-range was within 1-2 percentage points of the 
older generations, as in the Western Isles communities of 
Barra and Vatersay, or within 3-4 points, as in the remainder 
of Harris, Scalpay and remoter parts of Lewis. (See MacKin- 
non, 1987a.) In the Isle Ornsay postcode sector of Skye, the 
incidence of Gaelic was stronger in the 3-24 age-range than 
amongst the older population — the likely result of the estate 
policies of Fearann Eilean Iarmain, which uses Gaelic as the 
language of business and daily administration. (MacKinnon, 
1985b.) 

There is some evidence that in the most strongly Gaelic 
communities, supportive attitudes and usage of the language 
are less well represented amongst the younger women, as 
compared with other age and gender groups. There is a 
definite differential migration of younger women as compared 
with younger men from the most strongly Gaelic areas. 
(MacKinnon, 1977, 1984b, 1986.) Other research suggests 
that within the occupational continuum of Gaelic communi- 
ties, Gaelic is best conserved within the semi-skilled agricultu- 
ral group, which comprises the crofting “core” of these com- 
munities. Supportive attitudes and Gaelic-speaking abilities 
weaken away from this core in both directions — towards the 
skilled technical and commercial occupational groups on the 
one hand, and towards the unskilled and non-crofting manual 
occupational groups on the other. (MacKinnon, 1977, 
1986.) 


The Gaelic Upturn — Stabilisation, Regeneration or 
Respite? 

As has been noted (Figure 1) the decade 1961-71 marked an 
upturn for Gaelic in numbers of speakers. This increase, of 
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almost 10% , from 80,978 to 88,892 speakers, was a feature of 
Lowland rather than Highland Scotland. The numbers of 
Gaelic speakers in the Highlands and Hebrides actually con- 
tinued to decline. However, in 1981, although some small 
overall contraction occurred, back to 79,307 (or 82,620 de- 
pending on definition), there were for the first time ever 
actual increases, both numerical and proportional, in Gael- 
dom’s core heartlands: the Western Isles and parts of Skye. 
(MacKinnon, 1987a.) These are indicated in Figures 12-13. 

Some of this variation might be explained by changes in 
census question, and change in definitions of population. But 
there have clearly been actual changes in the numbers of 
children and young adults being returned as Gaelic speakers 
in these areas. Such changes, as have been seen, also occurred 
in other Highland areas with supportive Gaelic educational 
practice. 

In any process of language-shift, there are of course factors 
which are promoting the abandonment of one language for 
another, stabilisation of the status quo, and actual reversion to 
an anterior state. The situation at any given time represents 
the resultant of these factors. Thus for Gaelic in the later 20th 
Century, there have been very clearly a number of stabilising 
and regenerating factors sufficiently effective to overcome the 
processes of attrition which have operated during the modern 
period. 

The Gaelic communities have over long periods been sub- 
jected to migration — chiefly of younger people, and more 
especially women. (MacKinnon, 1986.) Lack of employment 
facilities at home has been the spur, opportunities for further 
education and employment in the services and industrial 
centres have been the magnet. Gaelic communities have 
probably been adequately reproducing themselves biological- 
ly, but the haemorrhage of population has continued to 
reduce the size of the speech community. Within the speech 
community changing patterns of societal diglossia have re- 
duced the domains within which Gaelic has predominated. 
The supersession of the Gaelic Society: schools in the 19th 
Century by Board Schools after 1872 in which English held 
sway typified the process. In the 20th Century, commerce, 
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public administration, and broadcasting represent other, ad- 
ventitious, processes. More recently the slippage of the 
church as a predominantly Gaelic domain represents an angli- 
cising factor operating within the community. (MacKinnon, 
1985a, pp.73-75.) These have been amongst the most impor- 
tant historic social factors prompting English-Gaelic 
language-shift within Gaeldom over the past century. 

Amongst the stabilising factors for Gaelic has undoubtedly 
been crofting. The survival of Gaelic as community speech can 
be readily correlated with the incidence of crofting within the 
local community (as is shown in tabular form and maps, 
and further discussed in MacKinnon, 1987b, p.2.) Without the 
passing of crofting legislation in 1886, there would probably 
be no surviving crofting community anywhere today — and no 
survival of Gaelic as community speech either. Arran, for 
example, was as Gaelic an island as any in the Hebrides a 
century ago. Landowner interests ensured it was not included 
in crofting legislation. The last club farm in run-rig survived 
into the 1940’s — and today few regard Arran as part of 
Gaeldom. There is hardly a single native Gaelic speaker left. 
John Burrel’s promise on taking over as factor to the Duke of 
Hamilton’s estates in 1766 has eventually been fulfilled, that 
there would be “not one single inch of community in the whole 
island.” (Milne, 1982, pp. 2-3.) But within the counties in 
which the Crofters’ Commission operates as a ‘gatekeeper’, 
the numbers of crofts and crofters gradually dwindles, month 
by month. Crofting, as at present constituted, can only secure 
for Gaeldom some measure of staying the attrition, and 
slowing its eventual demise. 

Whether the recent improvements in Gaelic broadcasting, 
and the introduction of the bilingual administrative policy in 
the Western Isles might also have some stabilising effect is 
even more debatable. The inception of Radio nan Gàidheal in 
1985 was intended to be the precursor of an all-Gaelic channel 
similar to BBC Radio Cymru in Wales. The limitation of the 
licence fee has meant that BBC Scotland’s total Gaelic output 
is only around 25 hours a week. For about half the year both 
BBC2 and ITV put out a half-hour’s Gaelic current events 
programme on television — although the situation for chil- 
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dren’s television on both BBC and ITV is somewhat better. 
The inception of an all-Gaelic radio channel would not be too 
much to expect in terms of public service provision for the 
language and its speech-community. Television airtime goes 
nowhere towards providing an all-round variety of program- 
ming sufficient to sustain a media domain for Gaelic, as does 
Sianel Pedwar Cymru (S4C) for Welsh. As a significant 
language-stabiliser, the place of Gaelic in the broadcasting 
media would need to be greatly expanded. And as justifica- 
tion, it can still be argued that the proportion of Gaelic 
speakers in the population still fails to secure its proportionate 
share of airtime. 

Since 1975, there have been notable advances in the place of 
Gaelic in local administration. The Western Isles — one of 
only three ‘most-purpose’ single-tier authorities in the new 
system — took a Gaelic title, Comhairle nan Eilean, and two 
of its first new policies were to institute bilingual policies in 
primary education and local administration. The bilingual 
administrative policy was liberal and permissive, enabling 
individuals who wished to use Gaelic in transactions with the 
local authority to do so, and councillors who wished to speak 
in Gaelic at meetings to do so (with simultaneous translation 
for members unable to follow Gaelic.) Some committee meet- 
ings were held in Gaelic — and bilingual signs made their 
appearance on public buildings, to be followed by Gaelic 
street and place-name signs. These last engendered the pre- 
dictable squeals from incomers, monoglots and certain local 
commercial interests — and even led to some sign daubing by 
militant pro-English activists! Highland Region set up a 
Gaelic committee which has funded a useful number of activi- 
ties, and some token of bilingual signposting. 

These modest advances for Gaelic in the local government 
field have been greatly féted as being a great advance on 
anything which had ever happened before. Any such demands 
had in the past been stoutly resisted by ‘the powers that be’ 
(viz. bilingual signs in Skye in the early ’70’s.) In reality, the 
policies only amount to liberal measures of common justice 
and human rights. Many Gaelic speakers are happy enough to 
use English, of which they have a fully adequate command. 
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Had such measures been introduced with the inception of 
local government in the Highlands a century ago, they may 
very well have had some stabilising effect in instituting an 
official domain within which Gaelic was able to survive. But 
Highland administration was then in the hands of the local 
landed proprietors, by then a class either ethnically English or 
English-educated. 

The factors which have engendered some measure of 
language-regeneration for Gaelic have been chiefly educa- 
tional. In the late °50’s both Inverness-shire and Ross-shire 
instituted policies for the use of Gaelic as an initial teaching 
medium up to about age eight years in primary schools in the 
Gaelic areas. In the late °70’s a more thorough-going bilingual 
primary project got under way in the Western Isles, which was 
extended to all schools in the early ’80’s, and similar provi- 
sions were made in Skye by Highland Region. In 1981 a 
voluntary Gaelic playgroups organisation commenced, and by 
the mid-’80’s had established over 30 ‘cròileagain’ or Gaelic- 
medium playgroups, about half in Gaelic areas, and half in 
urban centres elsewhere. The success of this movement 
attracted grant moneys and enabled full-time and part-time 
paid staff to be appointed. This in turn stimulated the incep- 
tion in 1985 of the first Gaelic-medium primary units in 
Inverness and Glasgow. By 1986/87, 68 pupils were being 
educated through Gaelic as a teaching medium at four 
schools: in Inverness, Glasgow, Skye and Lewis. In 1987/88 
two further such schools commenced in Skye, with prospects 
of others to follow. 

Unfortunately, in 1979 when Comhairle nan Eilean was 
contemplating an extension of its bilingual policy to the 
secondary sector, which would have been supported by the 
then Labour-controlled Scottish Education Department, its 
nerve failed. The ensuing delay and a change of government 
wrecked what might have been the best chance for the survival 
of Gaelic in the Western Isles. The incoming Conservative 
government insisted on a two-year feasibility study, which 
eventually reported in 1987, testifying to the effectiveness of 
the bilingual primary education policy. Meanwhile some 
minor advances in bilingual education have occurred in West- 
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ern Isles secondary schools. A new six-year secondary for the 
southern isles opened in 1988, and was awaited as an oppor- 
tunity for a new start. Paradoxically, it was possible before 
1988 to undertake both primary education, and since 1983 at 
Sabhal Mór Ostaig, also tertiary education through the 
medium of Gaelic but not the secondary stage, even 
bilingually! 

A final factor which has been regenerative in effect has been 
commercial. In 1971 a Highland entrepreneur and Gaelic 
learner, Iain Noble, bought the former MacDonald Estate in 
Sleat and commenced to operate a series of business enter- 
prises through the medium of Gaelic, attracting young and 
able Gaelic speakers at all levels of employment. These 
businesses comprising Fearann Eilean Iarmain have pros- 
pered, and their effect can be seen in census returns both in 
the demographic and linguistic revival of the local community. 
The education authority has even had to build a new school 
and institute a new policy as a result. The promotion of 
Co-chomainn (multipurpose community producer co- 
operatives) by the Highlands and Islands Development Board 
has gone hand-in-hand with a much more liberal and suppor- 
tive social and liguistic policy. These attempt policies similar 
to Fearann Eilean Iarmain — and promote some degree of 
local enterprise culture in a Gaelic context, to date with only 
one business failure. 

The sociolinguistic and historic interest in the Gaelic 
speech-community today lies in its capacity to survive. That it 
does is truly remarkable, given the power of forces which are 
operating against it. The factors which are stabilising and 
regenerative in effect are not particularly powerful in com- 
parison: crofting way-of-life, a modest place in the media, 
some place in all stages of education, and some local business 
enterprise. Nevertheless, they could form a platform for new 
policies to enable Gaeldom to survive and prosper even in 
these unfavourable times. 

One suggestion argued recently (MacKinnon, 1987a, p.10) 
was the acquisition of Highland estates by the HIDB — 
Strath, North Harris and Knoydart, which were for sale in 
recent years would have been ideal — and their development 
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for Gaelic homesteading as Co-chomainn, under Crofter’s 
Commission powers (instead of sporting interests controlled 
by foreign syndicates.) This is the successful model of the 
Jewish Kibbutzim, which restored Hebrew as a vernacular, 
first in Europe in the late 19th Century through the leadership 
of Eliezer Ben-Yehuda — and then in the 20th laid the 
foundation for David Ben-Gurion’s vision of a Hebrew- 
speaking working-class in Israel. The administrative struc- 
tures and powers for such a policy in Scotland already exist. 


A Second Century of the Census? 

With the 1991 Census the Gaelic question will have truly 
entered its second century. This will be a point of special 
interest for the fortunes of the Gaelic community. Will it have 
started to slide over a precipice of no return, or will the 
stabilisation of 1961-81 have laid the foundations for some 
true measure of regeneration? My theoretical paper at the 
BSA Cardiff Annual Conference on the societal incorpora- 
tion of speech-communities in general and the Gaelic speech- 
community in particular (MacKinnon, 1984a) attempted to 
outline various processes and models. Four ideal-typical 
‘trajectories’ upon a Gaelic-English ‘catastrophe surface’ 
were posited, and Gaeldom was seen as occupying the third 
position as proceeding from an original ‘folk society’ through 
the stages of ‘internal colony’, ‘incorporated satellite’ into 
membership of a ‘developed class society’. Whether the Un- 
ited Kingdom itself takes the pathway into becoming a ‘multi- 
ethnic state’ rather than a ‘developed class society’ in the 
problematic economic and political future may be an external 
determinant of the possibilities open to Gaeldom. What of the 
internal determinants? 

Previous studies have indicated a number of demographic 
processes and social correlates which associate with Gaelic 
language-maintenance and shift. A previous study of Barra 
and Harris (1976-78) indicated that, inter alia, younger 
women tended to be extruded from the community and those 
remaining evidenced the lowest levels of language and cultu- 
ral loyalty, Gaelic usage in the family and community, and 
Gaelic language abilities. There was likewise also an associa- 
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tion of lesser levels of Gaelic loyalty, usage and ability with 
commercial, junior managerial and skilled non-manual occu- 
pational categories, technical and vocational educational ex- 
perience, adherence to the established church, and non- 
voting and alliance political tendencies. The highest levels of 
Gaelic loyalty, usage and ability associated with semi-skilled 
manual occupations (which included crofting), elementary or 
junior secondary educational levels, adherence to the free 
churches (or, in Barra, Roman Catholicism) and Labour or 
Nationalist voting tendencies. (MacKinnon, 1985a, 1986.) 

Analysis of a current study undertaken on a wider remit in 
Skye and the Western Isles is beginning to confirm some of 
these findings as wider features of Gaeldom more generally. 

There are implications of such findings for the ‘new wave’ of 
Gaelic organisations which have come into being in recent 
years. Some of the more important of these include COGA 
(Comhairle Oileanaich Gàidhealach Alba — Highland Stu- 
dents’ Council of Scotland) which was established in the 
mid-’70’s to link together the highly dispersed students from 
the Gaelic areas in Scotland’s universities and colleges. It 
organised demonstrations which prompted improvements in 
Gaelic broadcasting. Stri (Strive) and Ceartas (Justice) in the 
late ’70’s stemmed from this initiative and engaged in direct 
action, chiefly over roadsigns. Their chief activists subse- 
quently became practically involved in stimulating the Gaelic 
playschools’ movement, which in turn led to demands for 
Gaelic-medium primary education. This had to be conceded 
under the Conservatives’ ‘Parents’ Charter’. Over the pre- 
vious century, the leading Gaelic organisations, such as the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness and An Comunn Gaidhealach had 
done nothing like it. (Although An Comunn under its first 
professional director and education director had begun to 
articulate and achieve new advances for Gaelic from the late 
60's.) 

Since then, a new ‘semi-official’ organisation CNAG (Com- 
unn na Gaidhlig — the Gaelic Association) has been estab- 
lished, CLI (Comunn Luchd-lIonnsachaidh — the Learners’ 
Association, CNSA (Comhairle nan Sgoiltean Araich — the 
Nursery Schools’ Council), and a Gaelic Arts Officer, all with 
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various forms of official funding. These new bodies all seem to 
be having much more effect in promoting a place for the 
language in public and cultural life, education — and even the 
media. 

The prospects for intergenerational transmission of the 
language crucially lies with the young women. There is no 
women’s organisation for Gaelic such as Merched y Wawr in 
Wales, but Parant is Paisde (Parent and Toddler) groups have 
been formed. CNAG has stimulated a number of Gaelic youth 
clubs in Skye and the Western Isles, with a full-time education 
officer and three fieldworkers working in these areas. There 
seems scope, too, for demonstrating — especially to the 
instrumentally-oriented technical, vocational, commercial 
and managerial identities in Gaeldom the significance of 
language in the restoration of business and community enter- 
prise. The Faeroes experience has been something of an 
example for Gaeldom, but Gaeldom has its own examples 
now in Fearann Eilean Iarmain, Sabhal Mor Ostaig, and the 
Co-chomainn movement, now with its own co-ordinating 
body, ACE-HI (Association of Community Enterprises — 
Highlands and Islands). 

If anything, the churches which led Gaeldom a century ago 
(whilst politically the Highland Land League enabled the 
people to resist eviction and secure protective legislation) 
seem a much muted voice in the land today. Sabbath schools 
are often a strongly anglicising factor — even in the Free 
Church, whilst the Free Presbyterians almost seem to be 
preaching that Gaelic is frustrating God’s purpose and the 
propagation of the Gospel. There seems a general lack of 
vision that the language, its culture and way-of-life having 
historically been much bound up with the Christian witness 
and message in the Highlands and Islands might yet be a 
bulwark against the materialist values of wider society that the 
churches of Gaeldom still so eloquently excoriate. 

Perhaps the implications for the new Gaelic initiatives lie in 
enabling the Gaelic people to appreciate the relevance of their 
language and culture to their social and economic survivability 
in the present and future. The significance of language in 
spiritual life is not appreciated by the Highland churches (as it 
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is in Wales), and the political significance of language is only 
beginning to be realised by the political parties in Scotland. (It 
has long been recognised abroad, more recently in Wales, and 
in England today it is being realised by working-class groups in 
the Isle of Dogs, where Cockney forms an integral part of 
anti-Yuppy activism!) 

The Gaelic experience is one facet of contemporary multi- 
cultural Britain — a state which has yet to formulate any 
policy worth the term of multiculturalism. The Gaelic experi- 
ence — past and present — may be valuable not only in its own 
Scottish context, but more widely amongst the hundred-plus 
recognisable ethno-cultural and minority-language groups in 
Modern Britain. British Sociology has in the past ignored in 
the grand imperial British manner the fact that Britain has 
always been a multilingual and multicultural society. Carter 
drew attention to the ‘assumption of British homogeneity’ at 
the 1972 BSA Annual Conference (Carter, 1974). As 
sociologists we have for so long been obsessed with problems 
of class, that we have only just woken up to the sociology of 
culture. As members of a historically multicultural society, we 
should be the first to realise that it may be because we have 
failed adequately to provide for the social needs of our 
indigenous cultures, that we have failed so far adequately to 
come to terms with policies appropriate to our adventitious 
minorities. 

A recent study of mother-tongue in our society quoted an 
Urdu speaker: ‘There isn’t another language which is part of 
the experience of the English native speaker, and that’s where 
the problem lies.’ (Wells, 1987.) At least in Gaelic Scotland 
that is not the case — and perhaps from our ‘peripheries’ the 
solution may start to be found. 
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Figure 1: Gaelic in the population Census 1881-1981 
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Figure 2: Gaelic Language-Loss and Maintenance by Age- 
Groups 1921-81 (Numerical) 
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Figure 3: Gaelic Language-Loss and Maintenance by 
Age-Groups 1921-81 (Proportional) 
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Figure 4: Geographical Distribution of Gaelic Speakers in 
the 1891 Census — Size and Location of Local 
Gaelic Populations 
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Figure 5: Geographical Distribution of Gaelic Speakers in 







the 1891 Census — Proportions of Local 
Populations Speaking Gaelic (by Civil Parishes 
and Burghs) 
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Figure 6: Geographical Distribution of Gaelic Speakers in 
the 1981 Census — Size and Locations of Local 
Gaelic Populations 
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Figure 7: Geographical Distribution of Gaelic Speakers in 
the 1981 Census — Proportions of Local 
Populations Speaking Gaelic (by Civil Parishes 
and Localities) 
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Figure 8: Areas With Bilingual Teaching Schemes 1981 — Structure of Gaelic Population 
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Figure 9: Areas where Gaelic Taught as 2nd Lang. 1981 — Structure of Gaelic Population 
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*Estimation: Partition of over 75's is proportional to age-group totals in constituent districts. 
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Figure 10: All Areas With Gaelic Teaching Schemes 1981 — Structure of Gaelic 
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*Estimation: Partition of over 75's is proportional to age-group totals in constituent districts. 
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Figure 11: Areas Without Gaelic Teaching Schemes 1981 — Structure of Gaelic 
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Figure 12: Numerical Change in Incidence of Gaelic 
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Figure 13: Proportional Change in Incidence of Gaelic 
Speakers 1971-81 — Highlands and Islands Civil Parishes 
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Figure 14: Primary Schools with Gaelic Teaching 
Schemes in 1981 
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THE BALRANALD ELOPEMENT IN FACT AND 
FICTION 


DONALD A. MACDONALD, M.A. 
20th January, 1989 


In February 1850 in North Uist there happened an event or, 
rather, one in a series of events, which aroused tremendous 
interest in Highland circles at the time and soon came to be 
celebrated in song and tradition. The action develops as a 
dramatic saga of rivals in love, of elopement, of pursuit and 
capture, of rescue and escape, of marriage, of arrest and 
criminal trial, of acquittal and emigration. The pattern of 
actual ascertainable facts is, indeed, more striking and com- 
plex than that which appears in any of the surviving oral 
versions. Indeed the remarkable extent to which the story has 
developed in oral tradition away from the real events, over a 
comparatively short span of transmission, is a primary con- 
cern of the latter part especially of this paper. 

Most of the principal actors in this romantic drama were 
members of the still largely Gaelic speaking Hebridean Land- 
ed Gentry. The hero was Donald MacDonald, younger son of 
Hugh Peter MacDonald tacksman of Monkstad in Skye, and 
grandson of Major Alexander MacDonald of Courthill, Loch- 
carron and Monkstad. Donald’s mother was Janet, daughter 
of Donald MacDonald of Skeabost and Tanera. The heroine 
was Jessie Catherine MacDonald, a daughter of James Tho- 
mas MacDonald, tenant of the Balranald Estate in North 
Uist. Jessie’s mother was Jane, daughter of Captain Donald 
MacKenzie of Hartfield, a son of Thomas MacKenzie 6th of 
Applecross.' Jessie was probably twenty years old at the time 
and Donald about twenty five. 

Other members of both families were involved in various 
roles, but the chief villain was not a Gael. He was Patrick 
Cooper, an Aberdeen lawyer who was Commissioner for 
Lord MacDonald’s estates in Skye and North Uist. 

Much of the following account is based on fairly extensive 
contemporary reports of the resulting criminal proceedings in 
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Inverness Sheriff Court against Donald MacDonald as pub- 
lished in the Inverness Courier and the Inverness Advertiser, 
and on detailed reminiscences taken down from the last 
survivor of these adventures and published in five instalments 
in the Oban Times by Mr William MacKenzie in 1900.° I 
have also drawn widely on oral tradition, particularly for the 
‘fiction’ aspects of the story. There are a number of recorded 
versions in the archives of the School of Scottish Studies, 
besides written and broadcast accounts of various dates.* 

The first solid piece of available evidence is a letter written 
from Armadale Castle by Lord MacDonald to Hugh MacDo- 
nald of Monkstad and dated March 15, 1849. Lord MacDo- 
nald wrote as follows: 


Armadale Castle, March 15th 1849 


Dear Monkstadt, This morning when you were in my 
room, I spoke to you about your son, and asked why you 
did not get him appointed as factor to somebody, for with 
his talent I should imagine that if he were known to 
parties in want of an agent, you could find no difficulty in 
procuring him such a situation. It has occurred to me that 
he would suit very well for my North Uist property; and, 
as I am going to make a change in the management, I now 
offer Donald the appointment, and I know full well that if 
he accepts of it, my interests in that quarter will be well 
attended to; and, in offering the situation to your son, I 
do it from the conviction that he will serve me faithfully. 
Will you send him over here, and I will talk the matter 
over with him. Believe me always yours most truly, 

MacDonald.° 


Jessie MacDonald’s father, James Thomas MacDonald of 
Balranald, known locally as Seumas Ruadh (Red Haired 
James) had himself been factor for North Uist till 1849, when 
he gave up the situation according to the evidence of his 
brother Captain John Robertson MacDonald, factor of Har- 
ris, who was also a leading actor in these events. At this time 
Lord MacDonald’s estates in Skye and North Uist were in 
considerable difficulties in the aftermath of the potato famines 
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of the mid 1840s and the problems of the kelp industry. 
Trustees were called in, the principal figure being the above 
mentioned Mr Patrick Cooper. Cooper’s appointment as 
‘Commissioner’ was in November 1848 according to his own 
evidence at the trial, as reported in the Inverness Advertiser. 
In Gaelic he was known locally as An Cileadair Ruadh, ‘The 
Red Haired Trustee’.® 

Both Cooper and James MacDonald of Balranald were very 
unpopular in North Uist, at least partly on account of their 
merciless involvement in the Sollas Clearance of 1849. This 
unpopularity seems to have missed Donald MacDonald of 
Monkstad who is something of a hero-figure in local tradition, 
as indeed it also seems to have missed James MacDonald’s son 
and successor Alexander, or Alick, Ailig Bhaileraghaill, 
another principal actor in the present story, who is referred to 
in local tradition as a popular landlord. 

In any event, Donald MacDonald accepted Lord MacDo- 
nald’s invitation and took up his residence at Baleloch House, 
a few miles north of Balranald. Because of his position as 
assistant or junior factor he came to be known in Uist as Am 
Bàillidh Beag, ‘the Little Factor’. The term Bàillidh Mor, ‘Big 
Factor’, could have been applied to either Cooper or Balra- 
nald, or both. Donald was also referred to as Dòmhnall 
Mhogastad, ‘Donald of Monkstad’, from his father’s farm in 
Skye. 

His appointment was not to last long, however. Our next 
piece of firm evidence is a letter from Cooper in October of 
the same year relieving him of his factorship. 


(Private) 91 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 15th October 
1849. 


Dear Sir, 

I am desired by Lord Macdonald to acquaint you that it 
is his lordship’s wish that I shall in future collect the rents 
of North Uist. As I am expected by his lordship to reside 
in Skye, you will easily perceive that I can save his 
lordship considerable outlay in the management of North 
Uist by undertaking this charge; and I am sure you know 
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that the change, in as far as you are concerned, has been 
made by his lordship for no other reason. 
I am, dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 


Patrick Cooper. 
Donald Macdonald, Esq., Baliloch, Lochmaddy.’ 


There must be more than a faint suspicion here of a ‘dirty 
tricks campaign’ on the part of Cooper. In the intervening 
months between the two letters both Donald MacDonald and 
Patrick Cooper had become regular visitors at Balranald 
House and both had fallen in love with Miss Jessie MacDo- 
nald, fourth daughter in Balranald’s family of six daughters 
and one son. 

Although there is a lack of positive information on this 
point, Cooper seems to have been pressing his suit with the 
full approval of the Balranald family. The accounts in oral 
tradition are practically unanimous on this point. We do know 
also, from Cooper’s own evidence at the trial, that he had, in 
the week before the elopement, made a proposal of marriage 
to Jessie MacDonald, which, even if not specifically rejected, 
had very definitely not been accepted. 

Donald MacDonald had meanwhile continued to live at 
Baleloch House, apparently as tacksman (see Note 26 below), 
and seems also to have continued to be a visitor at Balranald. 
He must also have continued to see Jessie, or at least to have 
been in touch with her and they had clearly made plans to 
elope. The evidence for this is to be found in another letter 
which was read at the trial. It was dated only “Thursday 
Morning’, though this must have been Thursday, 14th Febru- 
ary 1850. 


Thursday Morning. 


Mr Dearest Donald, 

If the bearer of this letter meets you on your way here, 
you must return home. It seems that W. Macneil sus- 
pects, or else has heard what we have been intending to 
do. As he had no opportunity of telling Papa of it, he 
deputed John MacDonald to do so, which he did last 
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night; and Papa immediately wrote William to find out all 
he knew of the matter. I heard this from the grieve’s wife. 
John Macdonald told her husband of it. Now, my own 
Donald, we must be off this night. You had better not 
come till half-past eleven o’clock. I shall be quite ready to 
start with you.’ 

Most of the oral traditional accounts claim that there was a 
rèiteach or betrothal party for Cooper and Jessie at Balranald 
on the night of the elopement and that she withdrew to her 
room upstairs complaining of feeling unwell. While it is not 
improbable that there may have been a ball or entertainment 
of some kind at Balranald that night, a rèiteach is unlikely in 
view of Jessie’s refusal to accept Cooper’s proposal of mar- 
riage just a few days previously.“ 

Most traditional accounts claim that she escaped from a 
window and down a ladder, the window in question still being 
known. There is no positive evidence on this point. Various 
versions have the Skyemen arriving by boat at the Dig Mhór 
near Balranald or having a ship waiting at Newton Ferry or, 
more correctly, at Lochmaddy. What actually happened was 
that Donald MacDonald, accompanied by his servant Ronald 
MacDonald, arrived from Baleloch in the type of carriage 
called a dogcart. Jessie had already deposited some luggage 
outside the garden wall at Balranald. They drove tandem with 
two horses, Ronald riding the leading one and the young 
couple in the carriage. '° 

At about 4 a.m. on Friday the 15th of February they arrived 
at Lochmaddy where a small vessel called the Eliza MacLeod, 
owned and captained by a Harrisman, Donald MacLeod, 
known as Domhnall Fidhleir (Donald the Fiddler) was wait- 
ing. It was a wild stormy night with occasional thunder and 
lightning, and Donald MacLeod would not venture to sea till 
7.30 a.m. despite the anxiety of the young couple to be off as 
soon as possible. They got away just in time. The Eliza 
MacLeod was still in sight at the mouth of Lochmaddy Bay 
when Cooper and Balranald arrived at the pier, according to 
Cooper’s own evidence.'! Balranald and Cooper sailed for 
Skye immediately after on the mail packet. 

Meanwhile the Eliza MacLeod had been forced by the 
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weather to turn northward and head for Harris, where she 
arrived at Tarbert that forenoon and anchored in the harbour. 
This possibility had also occurred to the pursuers, however, 
and Jessie’s brother Alick, accompanied by William 
MacNeil, !? set out for Rodel where his uncle, Captain John 
Robertson MacDonald, Balranald’s brother, as already 
noticed above, was factor to the Earl of Dunmore. Captain 
MacDonald told his nephew that he had seen a vessel passing 
Rodel about 8 a.m. that morning.’ 

Alick MacDonald and Captain MacDonald then set out for 
Tarbert where they arrived about seven that night. Finding 
that the Eliza MacLeod was lying in the harbour they got a 
boat belonging to Macaulay, the innkeeper and, accompanied 
by Macaulay and a crew of two lads, they boarded the vessel 
and, after a passage of evasive answers by the mate and 
Donald MacLeod the skipper, they found Jessie and Donald 
MacDonald in the cabin.’ 

About half an hour later the young couple accompanied by 
Captain MacDonald and Alick MacDonald came ashore. 
Jessie had apparently been weeping hysterically on board. 
Astonishingly enough all four, Captain MacDonald, Alick, 
Jessie and Donald MacDonald, had tea together at the inn, 
according to Captain MacDonald’s evidence. Donald Mac- 
Donald then left the room and the door was locked by Alick, 
presumably to keep him out. He, however, managed to see 
Jessie next morning after breakfast but Captain MacDonald 
ordered him to leave. Brother, sister and uncle then left for 
Rodel that same morning, Saturday the 16th of February, 
leaving Donald MacDonald storm-bound at Tarbert. Donald 
returned to Uig in Skye on the Eliza MacLeod on the follow- 
ing Wednesday, the 20th of February, according to the evi- 
dence of Donald MacLeod, the skipper.’ 

Meanwhile Jessie was being held, virtually captive, at 
Rodel, her aunt Mrs MacDonald sleeping with her in the 
bedroom known as the Red Room. The local policeman stood 
guard outside till midnight every night."® 

During this time Cooper and Jessie’s father, Seumas Ruadh 
of Balranald, had been searching in Skye and parts of the west 
coast mainland. Cooper was said to have acquired several 
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pairs of pistols and, on his own admission at the trial, he had 
certainly sent his servant to Scorrybreck near Portree for a 
pair of pistols, which he got. There is also a suggestion in the 
evidence, as reported in the /nverness Advertiser, that he went 
to Monkstad armed with pistols and frightened Donald Mac- 
Donald’s mother. 

The scene now shifts to urgent plans for a rescue. Donald 
MacLeod, master of the Eliza MacLeod, refused to take any 
further part in the proceedings, allegedly because of the 
continuing rough weather but more probably for the fear, 
probably entirely justified, of possible repercussions.’ 

The Oban Times account of 1900, based on the recollections 
of the last survivor of these events,’® tells of a gathering at 
Taigh an Loin Inn, near Uig in Skye, where the proprietor was 
Alasdair MacLeod, Alasdair Thaigh an Loin who, according 
to one of the songs, was skipper of the rescue mission. This 
must have been Friday, 22nd February 1850. A message 
arrived that Balranald and Cooper were at Portree and were 
planning to cross from Dunvegan to Harris next day. 

The situation was now desperate. According to the Oban 
Times account Mr MacRae, tacksman of Huisinnis in Harris, 
arrived at Taigh an Loin that night. He had chartered a vessel 
to go to Harris. It was apparently called the Eliza Clow.!” It 
appears that Mr MacRae was persuaded that the Eliza Clow 
was urgently needed to go to Gairloch for a load of timber. A 
smaller boat was made available for his own needs. 

A crew was hastily assembled — a number of them servants 
of Donald MacDonald’s father, Hugh MacDonald of Monk- 
stad. Donald’s uncle, Kenneth MacDonald of Skeabost, was 
also a prominent member of the expedition. 

According to the Oban Times account there were thirteen 
men in all: . 

. Norman MacDonald, Tormod Og, a Harrisman. 

. John MacLeod, Taigh an Lòin. 

. Alex. MacLeod, Taigh an Lòin. 

. Donald Gillanders, alias Ferguson, ‘from the MacLeod 
country.’ 

5. Patrick Gillanders, alias Ferguson, ‘also from the Mac- 

Leod country.’ 


WN 
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6. William MacDonald, Kilmaluag. 

7. Donald MacKenzie, from Sandwick Hill near Stornoway, 
Dòmhnall Leédhusach. 

8. John MacLeod from Monkstad. 

9. John MacKinnon from Monkstad. 

10. Charles MacKinnon from Monkstad. 

11. Donald MacKinnon, his brother, Dòmhnall Ruairidh. 

12. Kenneth MacDonald [uncle of Donald MacDonald]. 

13. Donald MacDonald, the hero.” 

They set sail between 10 p.m. and 12 midnight on the night 
of Friday, 22nd February and arrived at Rodel between 2 a.m. 
and 4a.m. on the morning of Saturday, 23rd. One or two men 
were left on board and the rest landed by dinghy. They were 
guided by Norman MacDonald, the Harrisman. They found 
out at the grieve’s house what the situation was: Jessie was 
sleeping with her aunt in the ‘Red Room’. They approached 
the house and found the main door unlocked. Donald Mac- 
Donald then entered the house with Kenneth MacDonald, his 
uncle, who was familiar with Rodel House, to show him the 
way. Kenneth MacDonald then came out again leaving 
Donald inside. 

Donald appears to have made his way into the Red Room 
quietly and to have wakened Jessie. Her aunt, however, also 
awoke but thought at first that the intruder was her nephew, 
Jessie’s brother Alick. Becoming suspicious, and feeling his 
features, she realised it was Donald MacDonald. She im- 
mediately rushed upstairs to waken her husband, Captain 
MacDonald, who was sleeping in a room above. Captain 
MacDonald ran down to the Red Room where, according to 
his own evidence, he found Donald standing in the middle of 
the floor. Jessie was getting dressed. After an angry alterca- 
tion and an attempt to remove the intruder, seizing him by the 
collar, Captain MacDonald left the room, locking the door 
behind him and, having got partially dressed, made his way 
downstairs.*' 

Not surprisingly there is some divergence in the details of 
the evidence from the various participants at this point. 
Captain MacDonald’s own testimony was that as he went 
downstairs he encountered three or four men. He said that he 
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threatened them with punishment, pretended to recognise 
them and ordered them out. Then, he said, they ran down 
before him to the porch door, where one of them turned and 
spoke in what appeared to be a foreign language. The Captain 
said he told him it was no use — that he knew him and would 
have him punished. He himself then crossed the courtyard and 
roused his servants. The shepherd got up and two others, who 
were sent for assistance. He returned to the house with the 
shepherd and bolted the lobby door and then went upstairs for 
a light. He met the governess carrying a light and began to 
secure the windows. He then heard the clerk calling to be let 
in. He opened the door and found the clerk with his face 
streaming with blood. He let the clerk in and secured the 
downstairs windows. He then heard Donald MacDonald 
“making a tremendous row in the Red Room and calling out 
to his people to come on.” 

Hoping to get him out of earshot of his followers he and the 
clerk and shepherd went up to the Red Room and unlocked 
the door. He entered and took hold of his niece and told the 
clerk and the shepherd to remove Donald MacDonald. 
Donald also took hold of Jessie and when they had been 
struggling for a moment, Captain MacDonald heard the lobby 
door burst open and six or seven men came running upstairs 
brandishing their sticks and vowing to commit murder if there 
was any opposition. He saw there was “no use resisting so 
many and tried to reason with them on the illegality of their 
proceedings...” 

Donald MacDonald asked Jessie whether she was his wife 
and she. replied “Yes.” Donald said that that was marriage 
enough in the presence of the Captain who was a magistrate. 
The Captain said he would listen to no such nonsense. . . He 
went downstairs to see if assistance had come and, meeting the 
dairymaid took her up as she was from Skye, to see if she 
recognised any of them. She knew two of them. By this time 
the whole party were coming down, one of them carrying 
Jessie’s trunk . . . In the lobby he took hold of her again but 
the men “raised their sticks over his head and forced his arms 
asunder, and then going in between her and him, he never got 
another sight of her.” 
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The scenes as described by members of the rescue party are 
rather more colourful and dramatic, but, generally speaking, 
confirm a good deal of Captain MacDonald’s account. 

Donald Ferguson, servant to Kenneth MacDonald of 
Skeabost, testified that: 


Mr MacDonald, Rodil, [i.e. Captain MacDonald] then 
came out as if mad. He was bare-footed and had nothing 
on but his drawers and shirt. Heard him curse and swear 
that he would do this and that to them for robbing his 
house. The Lewis man said that they came to get a wife 
for Mugstadt’s son. Mr MacDonald threatened them with 
imprisonment for robbing his house. Mr MacDonald 
then went to the other side of the court, to the place 
where the servants were sleeping. He saw him go back 
into the house again. No one accompanied him, but his 
clerk, Kenneth MacDonald, immediately followed. The 
clerk was partially undressed, and had a gun with him, 
and threatened that unless they would be off he would kill 
some of them. He heard the Lewis man saying, ‘You son 
of a —, are you going to put a gun to my belly?’ He then 
heard the cry ‘murder’ which he thought proceeded trom 
the clerk’s mouth. He saw no blows given. The clerk then 
got into the house, where witness saw him going from 
room to room fastening the windows. He heard the door 
of the house shut and locked. There was none of their 
party then in the house but panel.” 


Another of the party corroborated in court parts of the 
preceding evidence. This was William MacDonald, himself a 
sheriff-officer. He confirmed that Donald MacKenzie had 
spoken to Captain MacDonald “in some foreign language” 
and added that MacKenzie had been at Hudson’s Bay. MacK- 
enzie had struck the clerk over the head and MacKenzie and 
Charles MacKinnon had disarmed him. When the rescuers 
heard Donald MacDonald call from the window that he was a 
prisoner in the house, they had pushed the door in and some of 
them had gone upstairs.“ 

MacKenzie’s ‘foreign language’ disguise seems, however, 
to have had an effect in another quarter. The clerk, Kenneth 
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MacDonald, testified that he had been wakened by the dairy- 
maid who twice told him that Captain MacDonald ‘was being 
murdered by a band of robbers who had come off the sea and 
had no Gaelic.’ He had jumped out of bed and run out taking a 
double-barrelled gun with him, loaded with small shot. . . He 
observed a number of men standing around the porch door 
and called out “Who is there?” he got no answer and again put 
the question in Gaelic. This time one of the party answered 
“Men.” 

The clerk added that as he was going in at the porch door he 
was struck on the head with a large stick. The blow stunned 
him a little and the blood flowed. His arms were then pinioned 
and the gun wrenched out of his hand. By struggling he 
managed to get to the door and called for admittance. Rodel 
let him in and he helped to fasten the window . . . When the 
party went downstairs the lady had a hold of Donald MacDo- 
nald and Captain MacDonald had a hold of the lady. In the 
lobby there was a struggle and Captain MacDonald called 
them to witness that his niece was being torn from him by 
violence, by a lawless mob.?° 

Although the foregoing accounts may differ in matters of 
detail and emphasis, what does emerge clearly is that there 
was certainly some violence used, that the door of Rodel 
House was broken open, and that the young couple came out 
by way of the stairs and the door. The window which, accord- 
ing to some traditional accounts, was used as an escape route, 
was certainly not used for this purpose, though it probably was 
used by Donald MacDonald in calling for his party to break in. 

Having got the lady out of Rodel House, the rescue mission 
was now virtually accomplished. The party made their way to 
the small boat at the shore and thence to the Eliza Clow. 

According to Dòmhnall Ruairidh’s recollectons, as re- 
ported by Mr MacKenzie in the Oban Times:‘Once the lady 
was out of the custody of her relatives Mr Donald and some of 
his ceatharnaich returned to Rodel House and gave a thor- 
ough castigation to some Harrismen who had been conspi- 
cuous in endeavouring to prevent the rescue. According to my 
informant, they were knocked down with bludgeons and were 
crawling away as best they could. To use his own figurative 
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language, “Bha iad a’ falbh mar a’ mhala-mhagan.”’ (They 
were going around like frogs). 

There was no evidence as to such happenings led at the trial. 
There may well be an element of wishful thinking or ‘creative 
memory’ in Dòmhnall Ruairidh’s recollections at this point. It 
might, however, be that these matters were deliberately ex- 
cluded from the charges and that such evidence would then 
have been incompetent. 

Dòmhnall Ruairidh’s reminiscences on a further detail of 
the rescue are attractively persuasive. The morning was 
apparently stormy. According to the Oban Times account, he 
‘was the first to get out of the little boat and then, seizing the 
lady under the oxters, lifted her bodily out of the dinghy on 
board the smack. To use his own language, “Rug mi air 
achlais air bean-na-bainnse ’s thug mi steach beo i.”’ (I took 
the bride by the oxters and swept her bodily in). The Eliza 
Clow set sail immediately. They touched in briefly at Kilma- 
luag in Skye and landed some members of the expedition. 
From there they sailed for Gairloch, arriving that same after- 
noon. 

Domhnall Ruairidh’s account has them going directly to 
Gretna where they were married over the anvil. At least one 
of the oral accounts has this same detail and it is not by any 
means impossible. The Oban Times account adds that “They 
afterwards returned to Edinburgh, where they were married 
according to ecclesiastical usage, the officiating clergyman 
being a Skye friend of the bridegroom, the Rev. Alexander 
MacGregor...” 

Retribution was soon to follow. Criminal charges were 
brought against Donald MacDonald and two of his compan- 
ions, Donald MacKenzie the Lewisman, and Charles MacK- 
innon, the pair who hit the clerk over the head and wrested the 
gun from him. 

The trial took place at Inverness Sheriff Court on Wednes- 
day, August 14, 1850, before a jury, with Sheriff Colquhoun 
as presiding judge. Mr John MacKay, Procurator Fiscal, 
conducted the prosecution and Mr Charles Stewart, of Ste- 
wart, Rule and Burns, Inverness, appeared for the defence. 
Mr Alexander Fraser, at the time a clerk in Mr Stewart’s 
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office, later for many years Sheriff of Skye, had been sent to 
Skye to take precognitions, as he knew Gaelic.” (see also 
Note 25.) 

The indictment accused Donald MacDonald, Baliloch, 
North Uist, Donald MacKenzie, Mugstadt, and Charles 
MacKinnon, Mugstadt, of invading the dwelling-house of 
John Robertson MacDonald, Esq., Rodil, Harris, Commis- 
sioner for the Earl of Dunmore, in company with a number of 
others, breaking the door, assaulting Mr and Mrs MacDo- 
nald, and Mr MacDonald’s shepherd and clerk — the latter to 
the effusion of blood; the inmates being put to great terror and 
alarm. Donald MacKenzie and Charles MacKinnon did not 
appear, and warrant was granted for their apprehension. 

Donald MacDonald, “a smart looking handsome young 
gentleman, apparently about 25 years of age,” pled not guilty. 
The special defence was read in which he denied the charges in 
the libel, and maintained that whatever was done was in the 
accomplishment of a legal purpose. He was under a matrimo- 
nial engagement with the young lady who was now his wife: 
they left Uist together for the purpose of being married, but 
were afterwards separated against their mutual wishes, and 
the lady carried to the house of her uncle. The panel entered 
the house quietly, with the intention of inducing the lady to 
accompany him to a clergyman, and she expressed her willing- 
ness to go — the panel and the lady being at that time afraid 
they would be separated, and the latter compelled to marry 
another. If any noise or violence was used, it was occasioned 
by those who endeavoured to prevent them from carrying a 
legal purpose into execution.” 

The list of witnesses was as follows: 


1) Donald Ferguson, servant to Kenneth MacDonald, 
Skeabost. 

2) William MacDonald, Sheriff-Officer, Fearn of Kilmuir. 

3) Donald MacLeod, Master of the vessel Elizabeth Mac- 
Leod. 

4) Captain MacDonald, Rodel. 

5) Kenneth MacDonald, Clerk to Captain MacDonald, 
Rodel. 
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6) John MacDonald, Shepherd to Captain MacDonald, 
Rodel. 

7) Mrs MacDonald, wife of Captain MacDonald, Rodel. 

8) Miss Landells, Governess to the family of Rodel. 

9) Miss Christina MacDonald, niece of Captain MacDo- 
nald, Rodel. 

10) Miss Anne MacDonald, daughter of Captain MacDo- 
nald, Rodel. 

11) Kenneth MacDonald, Skeabost, Uncle of Donald Mac- 
Donald. 

12) Patrick Cooper, Commissioner to Lord MacDonald. 

13) Mrs Jessie MacDonald, wife of Donald MacDonald. 

14) Ronald MacDonald, servant to Donald MacDonald. 

15) Angus MacDonald, (MacDiarmaid), Police Officer.” 

Much of the more important evidence has already been 
noted above. It is probably sufficient to say further that the 
other principal character, Mr Patrick Cooper, emerged at the 
trial as a rather evasive and unsatisfactory witness, even 
allowing for the handicap that he was called for the defence, 
not the prosecution, and that he was subjected to a merciless 
and mocking examination by Mr Stewart. 

Cooper did his best to denigrate his rival. He sought to deny 
that Donald MacDonald had ever held an appointment as 
factor in North Uist. He declared that he had acted to prevent 
Donald MacDonald taking up the appointment on the 
grounds of incompetence. He claimed that he had asked Mr 
MacDonald to do a simple piece of business — to copy part of 
a statement of certain disturbances in North Uist. Cooper said 
he had found it so miserably ill-spelt that, after attempting to 
correct it, he found he must do it all over again himself. 
Having sworn that MacDonald had never been factor in North 
Uist, Cooper was then forced to read out in court Lord 
MacDonald’s letter of March 15th 1849 and his own letter of 
October 12th 1849, both quoted above, which suggested a 
very different picture. Cooper was further evasive about his 
proposal of marriage to Miss Jessie and about his motives and 
movements in pursuing the young couple with Balranald. 

Throughout the trial there were laughter and cheering in 
court, suppressed with some difficulty by the officers. It was 
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very obvious that there was strong public sympathy for the 
accused. Despite the clear evidence on the charges of invasion 
and assault, and despite the sheriff's charge to the jury on 
these points, the jury took less than fifteen minutes to reach a 
verdict of Not Guilty by a majority.” 

According to the Oban Times account, Jessie’s ‘exultation 
knew no bounds, and springing from her seat she embraced 
her husband, and kissed him amid the loud and prolonged 
cheers of a crowded court.’ The Inverness Advertiser says, 
‘The verdict was received with tremendous cheering, no 
attempt being made to check it for some time. A second burst 
of applause was, however, suppressed by the officers. Mr 
MacDonald was joined in the lobby by his lady, and another 
enthusiastic cheer greeted him at the outside of the building. 
As they walked down to Mr Stewart’s house, accompanied by 
that gentleman, the cheering was loud and incessant, each 
individual of the crowd apparently looking upon the result of 
the trial as a personal triumph. When entering Mr Stewart’s 
house, a loud farewell cheer was raised, with another for Mr 
Stewart.’ 

Donald MacDonald having been found Not Guilty the 
charges against Donald MacKenzie and Charles MacKinnon 
were also abandoned. 

A few years later the young couple emigrated to Australia, 
where relatives of the Balranald family were already settled. 
Some accounts say that they settled in New South Wales at a 
place which they called Balranald. It seems likely, however, 
that this name was conferred by another member of the family 
who had settled there some two generations earlier.*! They 
seem more probably to have settled at Hartfield, near Mel- 
bourne, naming the property after the home of Jessie’s mater- 
nal grandfather. This seems certainly to have been where 
Jessie died in 1896. Her obituary notice ‘as the same appeared 
in a northern newspaper’ is quoted in the Oban Times in 1900 


‘On 18th May 1896, at Hartfield, near Melbourne, Jessie 
Catherine, widow of Donald MacDonald, Esq., daughter 
of James Thomas MacDonald of Balranald.’ 


The Oban Times account says that her husband died ‘sever- 
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al years ago.’ They apparently raised a family in Australia, 
being recorded in Clan Donald, Vol. III, p. 493 as ‘with 
issue.” 

I have not been able to establish any further details of their 
fortunes in Australia, though I hope this may yet be possible. I 
would welcome any futher information that may be available. 
Descendants are said to have visited Scotland, but again I 
have no firm evidence. There is one persistent item of tradi- 
tion which has it that Jessie was abducted by a bush-ranger 
who was pursued and shot by her husband.”” 

Jessie and her husband are said in one account to have 
returned to Uist after their marriage and to have gone as far as 
the gate to Balranald House. They were said to have refused to 
go further unless her brother would shake hands with Donald 
which he is said to have refused to do.** Most oral sources, 
however, declare that Jessie had nothing further to do with the 
family after her elopement. This is clearly proved to be 
inaccurate by the existence of a letter from her father to Jessie, 
dated 8th July 1850 (see Appendix B).”° It does seem reason- 
ably certain, however, that there was no reconciliation and 
certainly her brother Alick’s family, the last of whom died 
about twenty years ago, were apparently very reticent about 
mentioning Jessie’s name at all. 

Turning now to the oral-traditional and partly ‘fictional’ 
aspects of the story, some of which have already been alluded 
to, perhaps the most striking factor is the extent to which most 
available versions have diverged from the actual happenings 
of 1850 in matters of substance, or of detail, or both. There are 
a number of reasons, some of them touched on below, which 
may well have contributed to this state of affairs. Of the six 
versions which I have looked at in detail in preparing this 
paper only two of them can be claimed to come reasonably 
close to the actual ascertainable pattern of events as set out 
above. This may be quite well illustrated by use of summary 
outlines of the six. I have deliberately avoided giving the 
names of sources for these versions as I do not wish to reflect 
any discredit on a number of good tradition bearers, most of 
whom believed they were giving a fairly accurate picture of the 
actual pattern of events. 
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(1) North Uist/Harris Source, 1969. School of Scottish 
Studies recording. Gaelic. 

One evening the Baillidh (factor), a Skyeman, and this great 
man Cooper were putting the stone outside Balranald House. 
Though Cooper was a bigger and stronger looking man, the 
Baillidh threw the stone further. He warned Cooper that he 
might beat him by taking his sweetheart as well. Balranald 
wanted her to marry Cooper. A rèiteach (betrothal party) was 
arranged. During the festivities Jessie complained that she 
was feeling ill and went to her bedroom. She knew that her 
lover was coming that night. Arrangement was that stable lad 
from Baleloch was to meet Jessie and the Baillidh at Druim 
Dubh” at midnight with the carriage. The Bàillidh got Jessie 
out by a window and down a ladder. Window is still known. 
They got to the carriage which was drawn by a thoroughbred 
with the Baillidh’s own yellow mare in tandem. Had to unyoke 
the mare at Clachan a’ Ghluip as she could not keep up with 
the big horse. It took them just one and a quarter hours to get 
to Lochmaddy.” They boarded the Eliza. Driven by storm to 
Rodel where they were apprehended by the Bàillidh Dòmh- 
nallach (Factor MacDonald) who was related to the Balra- 
nalds. Word came from Uist that Jessie was to be held there. 
Her lover was sent packing to Skye. He returned with another 
crew and there was a great fight. They took her out of a 
window in Rodel House. The window is still pointed out. 
Domhnall Fidhleir had been skipper when they were driven in 
to Rodel, but not this time. They married and emigrated to 
Australia or New Zealand. They had a ranch. Jessie was 
kidnapped by a bush-ranger. Her husband saw her with this 
man at a gathering in town. He waylaid this man’s carriage and 
rescued her at gunpoint then shot the man as he reached for 
his gun. They never returned to Uist. On the night of the 
elopement Jessie was playing O nach tigeadh mo Robairneach 
Gaolach on the piano. Balranald family never used to mention 
the episode. 


(2) North Uist Source, 1968. School of Scottish Studies 
recording. Gaelic. 


Parents arranged marriages in those days. Jessie, the daughter 
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of Seumas Ruadh (Red Haired James) of Balranald was a very 
beautiful girl. A rich Englishman called Cooper wanted to 
marry her. She was in love with a Skyeman, Am Baillidh Beag 
(the sub-factor or little factor). Cooper came to Balranald. 
There was a réiteach (betrothal party) this night. She com- 
plained of feeling unwell and went to her room. The Skyemen 
came and took her out of the wondow by a ladder. Informant 
thinks the boat landed somewhere near on the west side, but 
he is not sure. They were driven to Rodel by bad weather. 
Jessie’s father’s sister (sic) lived there and they captured her. 
Her aunt slept in the same room. The lads organised them- 
selves and came back. They broke in and carried Jessie off. 
They went to the mainland and on to Gretna Green. They 
married at Gretna and emigrated to Australia. Their place 
there is called Balranald — a big town now apparently. She 
was totally cut off by the family who would never mention her. 
One of her family (sic) served in France in World War I. A 
Uist man saw him there. 

(3) Harris Source, 1970. School of Scottish Studies 
recording. Gaelic. 

The story of Jessie of Balranald 1s known in Harris. The 
window that she came out of at Rodel House is still pointed 
out. Her mother’s (sic) brother was factor of Harris at the time 
Am Bàillidh Dòmhnallach, a wicked man, James Robertson 
MacDonald of Lynedale. His grave is at Rodel in Harris. It 
was a boat from Haris owned by a MacLeod called, perhaps, 
Murchadh’? Fidhleir (Murdo the Fiddler) and crewed by 
Harrismen, that took her lover MacDonald, the tacksman at 
Monkstad in Skye, to Balranald to carry Jessie off. Her 
parents wanted her to marry a man from the mainland called 
Cooper who was their factor. The fugitivies landed at Rodel 
and her uncle saw the boat coming in. He went down and 
found his niece on board. They locked her in a room in Rodel 
House. That same night they broke in and took her out. They 
went to Stornoway. From there they went to Australia where 
they had a farm. They came to visit Harris in old age and then 
returned to Australia where they died. Murchadh Fidhleir and 
his brother Iain were evicted from their land because of their 
part in the affair. 
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(4) Harris Source, 1968. School of Scottish Studies 
recording. Gaelic. 


Isabel or Jessie of Balranald wanted to marry Donald MacDo- 
nald of Monkstad (Skye). Her family wanted her to marry a 
man called Cooper. She ran away the night before the mar- 
riage but was caught and sent to Rodel (Haris) for security. 
MacDonald set off from Skye for Rodel in a small boat but was 
almost wrecked in a storm and had to turn back. Later came to 
Tarbert where Donald MacLeod, his son and another Harris- 
man were unloading their ship the Eliza MacLeod. MacDo- 
nald persuaded Donald MacLeod, rather against his will, to 
go to Rodel to rescue the lady. They smashed down the doors 
at Rodel House. There was a fight and they took her out by a 
window which is still pointed out. They sailed to Stornoway in 
the Eliza MacLeod and lodged at Dr Millar’s house. They may 
have got married in Stornoway. They sailed from there direct 
to Australia. The crew of the Eliza were all Harrismen, but 
MacDonald had brought more men from Skye to help. They 
were farming in Australia and had two children. One day 
Jessie was abducted by a bushranger. Her husband pursued 
them and shot the bushranger dead. 


(5) Harris Source, 1964. School of Scottish Studies 
recording. Gaelic. 


There was a girl whose family wanted her to marry a rich 
Englishman, but she preferred a poor local lad. While this lad 
was away a marriage was arranged with the Englishman. On 
the night of the pre-wedding festivities she knew that the poor 
lad was coming for her and she was singing the song O ’sann 
tha mo ghaol air a bhirlinn a’ tighinn (My love is coming on the 
ship) but no-one guessed what she meant. He came with a 
crowd of men. There was a fight and they carried her off. The 
window can still be seen in Rodel House where she was taken 
out. A song was composed. 


(6) South Uist Source, 1957. MS source in School of 
Scottish Studies. Gaelic. 


Sine (Jane), the daughter of the Laird of Balranald in North 
Uist, was keeping company with a local lad, unknown to her 
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parents, who would not approve of her having anything to do 
with a common lad. Her father was a big landowner. If her 
parents suspected anything they never let on but everyone else 
in the neighbourhood knew fine what was happening. They 
were all fond of Sine. She was always going around among 
them and visiting their houses and none of them would ever 
dream of betraying her to her parents. They were just as fond 
of the young lad and thought they would be a fine match for 
each other. But they feared what might happen if there was 
any mention of them getting married. Anyway they kept 
meeting in secret as often as they could. 

But then a new factor came to the place who was called Am 
Baillidh Beag (The Little Factor). He was well offin every way 
but he was getting on in years. He often came to Balranald to 
visit the laird and often stayed for dinner with the family. 

He often saw Sine. He began to think what a fine thing it 
would be if he could get her for a wife. He and the laird were 
good friends and were often together. He began to visit even 
oftener and was often talking to Sine but she did not care for 
him at all. At last he approached her father who was only too 
glad to support his suit. Sine herself was not consulted. Her 
father was sure she would be happy enough to agree. But 
when she was asked she would not hear of it. Balranald flew 
into a rage and told her she must marry the factor. He could 
not break the promise he had given. Sine then confessed that 
she was in love with this local lad and that they had been seeing 
each other for years. Balranald was even more angry. She was 
not going to marry a common lad. She must marry the factor. 
A rèiteach (betrothal party) was arranged. At midnight Sine 
said she was tired and went to her room. The factor went home 
after arranging with Balranald that the banns would be proc- 
laimed next Sunday. When the household was asleep her lover 
came and they made off together. They had a little boat with 
two or three friends for a crew down at the shore. They hoped 
to make the mainland or Skye but a storm blew up and they 
were driven ashore in Harris. A relative of her parents found 
them in a house where they had been given shelter. They took 
Sine to their own house and sent word to Balranald that they 
had found her. That night her lover and his friends crept into 
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the house and got her away quietly. They had got a better 
boat. They made it safely to the mainland and her family and 
the Baillidh Beag never heard of them again. 


To speculate on, or to examine, anything like fully all 
factors and reasons involved in the mutations that have taken 
place in these six variants is obviously beyond the scope of this 
present paper. A number of points may, however, be noted. 

Versions (1) and (2) are clearly the most accurate in general 
substance and in terms of authentic detail. Version (1), in 
particular, gets many of the main points right and adds a 
number of tempting details which could well be correct, such 
as the need to unyoke the mare at Clachan a’ Ghluip on the 
way to Lochmaddy. Version (2) is also reasonably faithful to 
the overall pattern of events, though it falls into a fairly 
common local error in suggesting that the vessel came to shore 
on the West Side, not far from Balranald. 

The tradition bearers in both these cases had certain advan- 
tages. In (1) the source was a North Uist man who had lived 
for a considerable time in Harris and had heard details of the 
story from local tradition in both islands. There was also a 
family link in the chain of transmission, though that need not 
always be a great advantage. In (2) the source came from very 
near Balranald where there is, naturally enough, a strong 
continuing interest in the story. 

Versions (3), (4) and (5) are from Harris. Version (3) was 
recorded from a good informant who had also read widely, but 
who had lived away from the area for a considerable time. (3) 
does however still preserve a good deal of the core of the story 
and has some accurate detail. 

Version (4), despite the advantage of a family connection in 
the transmission chain, seems to have broken up rather badly 
and lost a considerable amount of detail in the process. The 
present version has obviously acquired some extraneous de- 
tail and has undergone a process of rebuilding. 

Version (5) is little more than asummary, probably remem- 
bered as a matrix for one or more of the associated songs. 
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Interesting, though, is the portrayal of the hero as ‘a poor local 
lad’, surely a typical feature in the evolution of the story from 
‘fact’ to ‘fiction’, a development which can been seen at a 
more advanced stage in Version (6) (see below). 

Version (6), from South Uist, moving further away from the 
scene of the action, but developing in what was, along with 
Eriskay and Barra, the strongest focus of active Gaelic story- 
telling surviving in the Outer Hebrides, has evolved very 
much along the lines that one might well have predicted in the 
circumstances. It has become virtually a Romantic Tale or 
‘Novella’, where the lowly hero overcomes wealth and opposi- 
tion to win his bride. Perhaps typical is the way in which the 
designation Baillidh Beag, both words having possible de- 
rogatory connotations, has switched from the hero to the 
villain. 

Each and all of these versions would clearly merit further 
study. However, before moving on, it should be noted that 
probably the most remarkable omission, and one common to 
all six versions, is the total lack of mention of the criminal trial 
at Inverness, surely one of the most striking and central 
features of the whole story. Why this should have happened is 
certainly not obvious. 

Even if few in the community had personal access to the 
contemporary newspaper reports of the happenings in Inver- 
ness, one would have expected good story material of this kind 
to have spread very readily from the literate local minorities. 
Local witnesses at the trial would also have brought informa- 
tion back. I have to admit that I simply do not understand this 
development — or perhaps, rather, lack of development. 

Obviously, in all the circumstances, another well-worn 
question must suggest itself: How much value can oral tradi- 
tion have as a credible historical source? Answers to that 
question have varied widely from scholar to scholar — from 
those who wish to see oral testimony as all-revealing to those 
who would argue that oral sources are of virtually no value as 
evidence in the absence of corroborative backing. 

Though I have no intention of discussing this question in its 
wider aspects, the Balranald Elopement at first sight might 
seem to furnish an ideal test case. Here we have a dramatic 
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event within the living-memory span of two lifetimes, which 
was the subject of much contemporary interest and of fairly 
detailed contemporary written reports, and which came to be 

widely celebrated in song and story. 

I should like to suggest, however, that there are probably 
too many special factors involved in this case for it to be | 
regarded as a secure testing ground. Some of these may be | 
briefly noted. | 

1) The action had too many geographical centres for it to be 
an ideal focus for stable oral tradition. It moves from Skye to 
Uist, to Harris, to Skye, to Harris, to Edinburgh, to Inver- 
ness, to Australia. Historical oral tradition at its most convinc- 
ing is much more likely to focus on a circumscribed geog- 
raphical area. 

2) The oral versions of the story were evolving and being 
passed on in a period when the oral traditional process itself 
was entering upon a period of accelerating decay. 

3) The pattern of events was not straightforward and clear- 
cut, e.g. there were two separate abductions from places a 
considerable distance apart in North Uist and Harris; there 
were two vessels involved, both by an almost incredible 
coincidence named Eliza; one was crewed by Harrismen, the 
other by Skyemen. 

4) The Balranald family itself, which would have been the 
most reliable confirmatory source, was notoriously silent 
about the whole episode. Besides, these events happened just 
as the social and linguistic relationship between the tacksman- 
class petty aristocracy and the surrounding community was 
about to undergo a considerable change. The generation of 
Jessie, her brother Alick and her sisters was the last of that 
family to be Gaelic speaking and to mix reasonably freely with 
the local populace. 

In all the circumstances it would perhaps be remarkable to 
find a more accurate account in oral tradition. Indeed the 
Balranald story should probably not be regarded as a suitable 
test case at all. 

Setting aside the natural accretions and trappings to the 
story which are a normal characteristic of oral narrative, what 
one might expect is a process of simplification and the de- 
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velopment of a more standard plot sequence. We have already 
seen this in version (6) above. I believe it can also be seen at 
work in the other versions. 

The appended diagram reduces the story to certain essen- 
tials. Admittedly results will always, in such cases, depend on 
the data selected for producing the model but I believe certain 
patterns which are worth noting can be seen in all the versions 
except (5), which, as already remarked, consists of little more 
than a basic summary. 

In the diagram V is used to indicate a motif or detail that is 
clearly present. ? is used when there is some doubt, or when 
the particular detail is implied rather than positively present. 
— is used to indicate the absence of a particular detail. 














ESSENTIALS (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
JESSIE OF V V V y = rv 
BALRANALD Sine 
RIVALRY IN LOVE vV V y y V V 
ELOPEMENT V vV V ? V — V 
Heroine 
flees 
ESCAPE BY SEA v vV Y "e a V 





STORM DRIVEN v vV — — — 














HEROINE V V y V = 
CAPTURED BY 

RELATIVES 

HEROINE HELD v V V v gk V 
CAPTIVE 

RESCUE vV vV V V V V 
EXPEDITION 

FIGHT V a Ty V Vv = 


Implied: Implied: 
“broke in” “broke in” 
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ESSENTIALS (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
RESCUE v V v V Vv vV 
MARRIAGE vV y ? V vV EY LV 
Implied Implied Implied 
TRIAL — — 2a ae s = 
EMIGRATION v V vV v — — 





NOTE: Versions 1 and 4 add the ‘Bushranger Episode’ at end. 


Perhaps what is best illustrated by the above diagram is that 
the oral versions display, generally speaking, a better inte- 
grated structure than might be expected when they are viewed 
in terms of the original happenings. 

In conclusion, however, I should reiterate my belief that 
considerable scope for further investigation still remains in the 
story of the Balranald Elopement, both in fact and fiction. 


NOTES 


1. For MacDonalds of Monkstad see Clan Donald, III, p.524; for MacDo- 
nalds of Skeabost and Tanera see ibid, pp.496-7; for MacDonalds of 
Balranald see ibid, pp.487-94. Balranald was held in tack in 1850. It was 
later purchased by Alick, who succeeded his father as tacksman in 1855. 
According to evidence given at the trial, members of the Balranald and 
Monkstad families were on terms of close friendship with each other. See 
Inverness Advertiser report. 

2. For Jessie’s age see the evidence of her uncle Capt. John Robertson 
MacDonald as quoted in Inverness Advertiser, Aug. 20, 1850. For Donald 
‘a smart-looking handsome young gentleman, apparently about 25 years 
of age’, see ibid. In the text of the 1959 broadcast (see Note 4 below), 
however, Jessie is said to have been born in 1826, which would make her 
23 or 24 in 1850. 

3. For drawing my attention to the Inverness Courier report I am grateful to 
Mr Hugh Barron. For a copy of the much fuller Inverness Advertiser 
report, sent to me after the paper was read, I am grateful to Mr Roderick 
Balfour. For drawing my attention originally to the Oban Times series of 
1900 I am grateful to Mr William Matheson. The whole of the Inverness 
Advertiser account is printed as Appendix A. 

4. For summaries of six of the versions in the School of Scottish Studies 
archives see the present article. For the only extended account in print 
known to me see D. Budge, The Skye Lochinvar, 1961, 36pp., which has 








10. 


li. 


12. 
. Inverness Advertiser report. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


18. 
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numerous gaps and inaccuracies. For an account in Gaelic, with various 
inaccuracies, see Coinneach Mac a’ Phearsain, Dòmhnall Mhogastad 
agus Seasaidh Bhaile Ràghnaill, in Gairm 31, 1960, pp.211-2. For another 
account, again with inaccuracies, see W. MacKenzie, Skye: Iochdar- 
Trotternish. 1930, pp.101-4. The author was William MacKenzie of 
Culnacnoc, Skye. not to be confused with the William Mackenzie 
(Crofters Commission} of the Oban Times series. For yet another 
account, again with inaccuracies, see J. G. Mackay, A Romantic 
Skye Marriage, in TGST, 30, 1921, pp.159-65. For this reference I am 
grateful to Mr Hugh Barron. Another brief account, again with 
various lapses, appeared over the initials C.J.M. in the Stornoway 
Gazette of 11 February 1984. A Gaelic version by Rev. C. Laing was 
broadcast on BBC Radio in 1959, again containing various errors. 
I myself wrote a semi-dramatised Gaelic script for schools for the 
Co lad series, BBC 1983. Most recently see Croft Histories: Balranald 
and Paiblesgarry, Comann Eachdraidh Uibhist a Tuath, 1988, 
pp.43-5; 50. 


. As quoted in Inverness Advertiser, Inverness Courier and Oban Times. 


The whereabouts of the original is not known to me. 


_ Tam indebted to Mr William Matheson for this information. The word 


cileadair occurs in Dwelly’s Dictionary, but not with this meaning. 


. Again as quoted in Inverness Advertiser, Inverness Courier and Oban 


Times. Whereabouts of original not known to me. 


. Again quoted as in notes 5 and 7 above. Location unknown. W. Macneil 


is almost certainly Capt. William MacNeil, tacksman of Newton in North 
Uist. I am grateful to Mr Hugh Barron for this suggestion. 


. See Cooper’s own evidence at the trial as quoted in the Inverness 


Advertiser. See also Balranald’s letter to Jessie (Appendix B). 
According to Ronald MacDonald’s evidence ‘the lady then came out and 
went with MacDonald arm in arm to the dogcart (Inverness Courier 
report). 

Cooper's evidence *. . . saw the vessel sailing away between the Maids’ 
(Inverness Advertiser report). The Maids are presumably Na Madaidh 
(‘The Hounds’), the rocks at the entrance to the bay which give Lochmad- 
dy its name Loch nam Madadh. 

William MacNeil: see note 8. 


Inverness Advertiser report. 

Inverness Advertiser report. 

The policeman is named as Angus MacDonald in the Inverness Advertiser 
report; as Angus MacDiarmid in the /nverness Courier report. 


. There was a local tradition that MacLeod’s family were evicted from their 


land as a consequence of their involvement. See summary of Version 3, 
above. 

Donald MacKinnon (Dòmhnall Ruairidh) was interviewed by Mr Wil- 
liam MacKenzie, probably in 1899. He is described as ‘a venerable 
octogenarian residing in a cot at Linicro on the farm of Monkstad.’ (Oban 
Times, March 24, 1900). 
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I am indebted to Mr William Matheson for the information that the 
second rescue vessel was called the Eliza Clow. The fact that both ships 
were apparently called Eliza has caused considerable confusion. The 
Oban Times of 1900 refers to the first ship (Donald MacLeod’s) as the 
Eliza Clow, though both of the contemporary accounts in the Inverness 
Advertiser and the Inverness Courier confirm the oral tradition that this 
was the Eliza MacLeod. Unfortunately neither the Inverness Advertiser 
nor the Inverness Courier gives a name for the second ship. 
There is some disagreement between the Oban Times and the Inverness 
Advertiser as to the composition of the crews. Two of those named by the 
Oban Times, Donald Gillanders/Ferguson and John MacKinnon, are not 
included in the Advertiser list. On the other hand John Roy Ross and John 
Bruce, named in the Advertiser, are not included in the Oban Times list. 
The Inverness Courier does not supply a crew list. Crew details given by 
Budge (see Note 4 above) in The Skye Lochinvar pp.17, 23 are obviously 
very Inaccurate. 
The outline given in the two preceding paragraphs is condensed from the 
Oban Times and Inverness Advertiser accounts. 
This summary of Captain MacDonald’s evidence is based on the Jnver- 
ness Advertiser account. 
Donald Ferguson’s evidence, as given here, is quoted directly from the 
Inverness Advertiser account. 
This summary of William MacDonald's evidence is based on the Inver- 
ness Advertiser account. 
This summary of Kenneth MacDonald’s evidence is based on the /nver- 
ness Advertiser account. His statement about calling out in English and 
Gaelic is strikingly confirmed by one of the songs, even to the very words 
used in English: 

Labhair e ’m Beurla is an Gàidhlig 

‘Who is there?’ no ‘Có siod ann?’ 

Answers to fascinating questions as to how much Gaelic was being used 
by the members of the landed gentry involved can often only be guessed 
at, but it does seem very probable that most of the exchanges would have 
been in Gaelic. The clerk’s evidence that ‘Captain MacDonald called 
them to witness that his niece was being torn from him by violence . . .’ is 
interestingly highlighted by Dòmhnall Ruairidh's statement as reported 
in the Oban Times that the Captain was running backwards and forwards 
and declaring ‘Tha fios aig Dia agus daoine gu’m bheil iad ‘ga toirt bhuam 
a dh'aindeoin. Tha fios aig Dia ’s aig daoine gu'm bheil iad ’ga toirt air 
falbh is neor-thaing dhomh! [God and men know they are taking her from 
me willy-nilly. God and men know they are taking her away in despite of 
me.] Dòmhnall Ruairidh’s report also has it that one of Captain MacDo- 
nald’s threats was ‘Fhad’s a mhaireas fudar is luaidhe bheir mise oirbh.’ 
[As long as powder and shot last I’ll make you suffer for this.] Mrs 
MacDonald is reputed to have said ‘An ainm Dhia,’ ’illean, na deanaibh 
coire.’ [For God’s sake, lads, do no harm]. Donald MacKenzie is said to 
have replied, ‘Cha dean ma gheibh sinn na tha sinn ag iarraidh ach mur 
faigh bidh cuirp an seo’ [No, if we get what we want, but if not there will be 
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corpses here.] Indeed Dòmhnall Ruairidh and most of the crew would 
have been unlikely to have been able to speak much, if any, English. It 
would have been interesting to know how much evidence was given in 
court through an interpreter. The accounts occasionally hint at the use of 
Gaelic in court. See also p.64, for Gaelic precognitions being taken. 


. The Oban Times account adds that the Rev. Alexander MacGregor was 


‘then minister of the Gaelic Church in Edinburgh and afterwards minister 
of the West Church in Inverness.’ This is not quite accurate. The Rev. 
MacGregor as noted in Fasti was ordained to Kilmuir in Skye in 1844 and 
‘translated to Gaelic Church, Edinburgh, 28th August 1850." Thus he 
would still have been minister of Kilmuir, Skye, and so Donald MacDo- 
nald’s Parish Minister, at the time of the marriage, which had taken place 
before the trial of 14th August 1850. I have no firm date for the marriage 
unless we can take as accurate the date given in the Parish Register of 
Kilmuir, North Uist, now in Register House, where, perhaps extraordi- 
narily, the marriage has been recorded, probably on the Balranald 
family’s instructions: ‘Donald MacDonald, tacksman in Baleloch and 
Jessie Catherine MacDonald, daughter of James Thomas MacDonald, 
tacksman of Balranald, 31 March 1850.° As it is certain that the marriage 
did not take place in North Uist, this entry should sound a note of caution 
against putting unquestioning trust in Parish Register entries. For in- 
formation on the Parish Register entry I am grateful to Mrs Cathie Scott, 
whom I also wish to thank for her excellent typing of this paper. 


. Oban Times report. 

. Charges and defence from Inverness Advertiser report. 

. List of witnesses based on Inverness Advertiser report. 

. The Court proceedings appear in most detail in the Inverness Advertiser 


report. 


. Information from family papers in possession of Mr Kenneth MacKenzie, 


Nairn. (See also Note 35.) 


. For a note on children and grandchildren of the marriage see W. 


MacKenzie, Old Skye Tales, p.137. 


. This tradition occurs in oral versions (1) and (4). (See Summaries above.) 


It is also in the Stornoway Gazette version of 1984 and in the broadcast 
version of 1959. (See Note 4 above.) 


_ From an oral version in the School of Scottish Studies Archives, recorded 


in Gaelic, 1968. 


. Lam grateful to Mr Kenneth MacKenzie, Nairn, for allowing me to make 


a copy of this letter which is included among a number of items of 
Balranald family papers in his possession. (See also Note 31.) The letter is 
printed as Appendix B. 


. Not far from Balranald on the main road. 
. This is probably not an impossible time for the journey, though it should 


be borne in mind that they may have left Balranald about midnight and 
did not board the Eliza MacLeod at Lochmaddy till 4 a.m. 

recte ‘Dòmhnal! — see passim. 

See Note 25 above. 
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APPENDIX A 


Inverness Advertiser 1850 
INVERNESS SHERIFF COURT. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14. 

TRIAL OF DONALD MACDONALD, YR OF MUGSTADT. 


The Court met today at 10 o’clock, by which time a consider- 
able number of inhabitants had assembled, attracted by the 
interesting nature of the circumstances connected with the 
case of Mr Macdonald, son of Mugstadt. The indictment 
accused Donald Macdonald, Baliloch, North Uist, Donald 
Mackenzie, Mugstadt, and Charles Mackinnon, Mugstadt, of 
invading the dwellinghouse of John Robertson Macdonald, 
Esq., Rodil, Harris, Commissioner for the Earl of Dunmore, 
in company with a number of others, breaking the door, 
assaulting Mr and Mrs Macdonald, and Mr Macdonald’s 
shepherd and clerk — the latter to the effusion of blood; the 
inmates being put to great terror and alarm. Donald Macken- 
zie and Charles Mackinnon did not appear, and warrant was 
granted for their apprehension. Donald Macdonald, a smart- 
looking, handsome young gentleman, apparently about 25 
years of age, pled not guilty to the charge as libelled. During 
the trial Hector Sutherland, Esq., banker, Beauly, and D 
Maclennan, Esq., solicitor, sat in the box with panel.’ A jury 
being impanelled, the panel’s special defence was read, in 
which he denied the charges in the libel,” and maintained that 
whatever was done was in the accomplishment of a legal 
purpose. He was under a matrimonial engagement with the 
young lady who was now his wife: they left Uist together for 
the purpose of being married, but were afterwards separated 
against their mutual wishes, and the lady carried to the house 
of her uncle. The panel entered the house quietly, with the 
intention of inducing the lady to accompany him to a clergy- 
man, and she expressed her willingness to go, — the panel and 
the lady being at that time afraid that they would be separated, 
and the latter compelled to marry another. If any noise or 
violence was used, it was occasioned by those who en- 
deavoured to prevent them from carrying a legal purpose into 
execution. 
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Donald Ferguson, servant to Kenneth Macdonald, Skibost, 
examined. Kenneth Macdonald, his master, was the uncle of 
the panel. Recollected going in February last, with his master, 
from Skibost to Earlish, a few days before which time he had 
heard that Mugstadt’s son had run off with a daughter of 
Balranald’s. Witness and his master then went to Mugstadt, 
where they saw the panel. He and his master remained at 
Mugstadt all night, and went to Uig next day. Uig is upwards 
of two miles from Mugstadt. The panel was with them, and 
Donald Mackenzie, the Lewis man, John Macleod, and 
others. Their object in going there was to see Donald Mac- 
leod, the skipper of the vessel “Eliza Macleod,” that they 
might go to Harris to get a wife for Mugstadt’s son. (Laugh- 
ter.) The weather was boisterous, and the captain was afraid 
to go. Witness then went back to Mugstadt. He told panel that 
he knew a boat that would go with him at once, and panel told 
him to get the boat in readiness. The boat being prepared, the 
following party left Tyneloan about midnight:— The panel, 
Donald Mackenzie, the Lewis man; Charles Mackinnon, the 
fisherman; Mackinnon’s brother, Donald; his master, Ken- 
neth Macdonald; William Macdonald, sheriff-officer; John 
Macleod; Norman Macdonald, the Harris man; John Roy 
Ross; Alex. Macleod; Peter Ferguson; and another man 
whose name he did not know. — (John Bruce.) Four or five of 
them had sticks. They arrived in Harris, in the harbour, about 
200 or 300 yards from Rodil House: On landing, they went up 
to the grieve’s house. The grieve asked the party where they 
came from, and they replied — from Skye. Witness asked the 
grieve’s daughter if she knew where Balranald’s daughter was 
sleeping, and she told him — in the red-room, and that Mrs 
Macdonald was sleeping with her. Witness then told this to the 
panel and the party proceeded towards Rodil House. The 
panel went into the house by the open door, but returned 
because he could not find out the room where the lady was 
sleeping. Some of the rest of the party were left at the door 
before witness, and they told him that the door was open when 
he came up. His master then went into the house with the 
panel to show him the way. There was a porch at the door, but 
when his master and panel went in none of the party was 
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standing at the porch. They were as far from the porch as the 
door of the court to the witness’s right hand (about 14 yards). 
The porch opened to a large court walled round, with a door to 
the sea. When his master came out he was standing at the end 
of the house, and the rest of the party between him and the 
porch. Mr Macdonald, Rodil, then came out as if mad. He was 
bare-footed, and had nothing on but his drawers and shirt. 
Heard him curse and swear that he would do this and that to 
them for robbing his house. The Lewis man said that they 
came to get a wife for Mugstadt’s son. Mr Macdonald 
threatened them with imprisonment for coming to rob his 
house. Mr Macdonald then went to the other side of the court, 
to the place where the servants were sleeping. He saw him go 
back into the house again. No one accompanied him, but his 
clerk, Kenneth Macdonald, immediately followed. The clerk 
was partially undressed, and had a gun with him, and 
threatened that unless they would be off he would kill some of 
them. He heard the Lewis man saying, “You son of a 
are you going to put a gun to my belly?” He then heard the cry 

“murder,” which he thought proceeded from the clerk’s 
mouth. He saw no blows given. The clerk then got into the 
house, where witness saw him going from room to room 
fastening the windows. He heard the door of the house shut 
and locked. There was none of their party then in the house 
but panel. The party outside conversing among themselves, 
said, that if they got Mugstadt’s son out, they did not care 
whether they got a wife for him or no. (Laughter,) This was 
said in consequence of the door being shut. He thought he saw 
panel in the lady’s bed-room, and he called to the party 
outside to come and get the trunks. Did not hear the panel cry, 
“Come on, my lads.” Witness then went in the direction of the 
boat with his master, and then turned again in the direction of 
the house, when they met one of Rodil’s men. Witness’s 
master said, “This man is going for men,” and witness, said, “I 
will go after him, then.” His master replied, “do, then.” This 
was to prevent the man from procuring more men. The man 
was frightened; and when witness asked him where he was 
going, he replied that “he was going to run off with his soul and 
life.” Thought the man was the gardener. Witness said to him, 
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“Stand beside me and there is no fear of you.” Witness took 
hold of him by the breast, and again told him that there was no 
fear of him. (Laughter.) Donald Bain came up to him and the 
gardener, and asked witness what brought him there. He 
replied, “nothing.” Shortly afterwards he saw two trunks 
coming, and the lady following, with the panel behind her. 
They then went to the boat, and sailed for Skye. When going 
from Tyneloan to Harris there was some conversation about 
how they were to get the lady if it were day-light when they 
arrived at Harris. It was arranged that, if daylight overtook 
them before they could reach Rodil House, they should lie in 
one of the bays, and write a letter to the lady. It was not 
proposed that they should keep out of sight till dark next 
night, if day overtook them. Did not hear that proposed. 
There were about forty bays on the island. 

Re-examined by C. Stewart, Esq., counsel for the panel. It 
was arranged that when they reached Harris they were to 
remain at sea if calm, and if not they were to go to one of the 
bays. They had two boats, the small one being intended to run 
through a narrow channel into one of the bays if the large one 
could not enter. When sailing to Harris there was no intention 
or talk about using violence. They were singing songs all the 
way. When he was speaking to the grieve’s daughter, his 
master was at the house: he thought he might find out where 
the lady was sleeping, fully as well from the girl as the others 
could from the old man. (Laughter.) Panel made no noise 
when going into the house, but after going in he heard a bell 
ring. Heard no noise or violence when the uncle and panel 
went in. From the time that they first went to Rodil House, till 
the gun was taken from the clerk he saw no violence but what 
was used by the clerk and Rodil himself. There was no noise 
outside of the house, from the time the clerk went into the 
house till they returned to the boat. Nothing, that he could 
hear, was said by panel inside the house during the whole 
time, except the instructions about taking away the trunks. He 
and the gardener had no struggle. Witness took hold of the 
gardener, who stood beside him quite comfortable, “crack- 
ing” and telling stories. He was beginning to enjoy the fun at 
last, and did not care whether the lady would go or not. Their 
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sole object was to get the lady, without committing violence, 
theft, or robbery; they wanted nothing of what they had but 
the lady. Rodil was sure that they came for the lady, though 
witness did not inform him that this was what they wanted. 
Before they left Skye they heard that Mr Cooper had been at 
Gairloch and had returned to Skye. Mr Cooper was factor in 
Skye. Witness heard that he went to Gairloch, and had pistols 
with him to kill Mugstadt’s son. Heard that Mr Cooper was 
courting the lady, but that she would not take him. John 
Macleod came from Portree and told them that Cooper was 
going to Uist with Balranald. He heard from forty different 
people that Cooper had the pistols. Heard that the lady had 
left Lochmaddy with the panel, and that she had been taken 
from him by force by her brother and uncle on board the 
vessel. When the party were returning from Rodil in the boat 
the lady was very happy. 

Did she seem angry with him for taking her away? Witness, 
(with an expressive, and irresistibly comical chuckle), Oich, 
she had not that appearance at all. She was everything but 
angry. 

Was she glad to go? S’isse (sic) bha aoibhneach. (It’s she 
that was). 

By Mr Mackay. He was not in Rodil House at all. 

Wm. Macdonald, sheriff-officer, Fearn of Kilmuir. Was in 
Mugstadt in February last, when young Mugstadt arrived 
from the Long Island. He told witness that he had been 
deprived of a young lady in Tarbert, and that the lady was a 
daughter of Balranald. Panel was talking about going a second 
time to Harris to get hold of her, and wanted witness to go with 
him. Witness went, with a number of others on the night of 
February the 22d. Thought the distance from Tyneloan to 
Rodil might be about 20 miles. The witness corroborated the 
evidence of the former witness as to the individuals in the 
boat, but thought that they sailed about 10 p.m. and arrived 
about 2 a.m. Some of them had sticks, in case some attempt 
might be made against them. When panel and his uncle went 
into the house, they told the party outside to wait at the gate 
till they would hear from them. They heard from them in the 
course of ten minutes. The uncle came out and told them that 
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panel was at the bedside of the lady, and that she was making 
ready to come. He told them to go to the porch-door in case 
the lady might have some luggage for them to carry. Four or 
five of them then went to the porch-door. Rodil was the first 
person they saw, coming out with his drawers and shirt on. He 
spoke to the Lewis man; and, telling him that he knew him, 
asked what brought him there at that time of night. The Lewis 
man spoke to him in some foreign language. (Laughter.) The 
Lewis man had been abroad. Witness kept out of the way, as 
Rodil knew him. Rodil seemed alarmed, and said there were 
people in his house robbing it. He called to his servants for 
assistance. Saw the clerk come out undressed with a double- 
barrelled gun in his hand, and calling to Mackenzie that he 
would lodge the contents in their brains, if they did not move 
off. Saw Rodil going into the house again before the clerk 
came out, and heard the outer door fastened when he went in. 
The Lewis man told the clerk that he better keep quiet with his 
gun, that they did not intend to do any harm, and that he was 
only doing harm himself by flourishing his gun. The Lewis 
man then seized the gun with his left hand, and struck the clerk 
a blow on the head with a stick. Did not see any blow at the 
time. Charles Mackinnon then took a hold of the gun, and 
twisted it out of the clerk’s hand. The clerk called “murder,” 
and got into Rodil House. There were five of them at the 
porch. When they returned from the gate into the porch he 
went into the house along with others. The door was open 
when they went in. Some of the lads went up stairs, and were 
going up and down for about ten minutes. Heard talking up 
stairs between the lads and Rodil, but could not make out 
exactly what they were saying. Thought he heard something 
like a request on the part of the lads that Rodil would let the 
lady go away peaceably, without making any disturbance by 
attempting to keep her. They came out again, and waited 
about the porch for the panel and the lady. Before they 
entered the house, panel called from a window, “Come on, 
my lads,” and said that he was made a prisoner by the door 
being shut, and that they would require to open the door for 
him. The party then went to the door and pushed it in. Four of 
the lads went up stairs, but witness only went up one stair, to 
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the flat where the red room was. He met John Macleod at the 
head of the stair with one of the trunks, and returned with 
him. Did not go in to the bed-room, but heard something like 
scuffling there. Took the trunk from Macleod to the outside, 
and when he returned met them all coming down stairs. Rodil 
was there, and his wife. Some of the party had a hold of Rodil, 
others of his wife, and others of the shepherd. Saw them 
brandishing their sticks. They were scuffling about ten mi- 
nutes in the lower lobby before they got out. There was not a 
great noise. From the time they landed till they set sail for 
Skye, might be about two or three hours. They left Harris 
before daylight. Observed blood on the clerk. Rodil and those 
who had a hold of him were dragging and jostling. 
Examined by Mr Stewart. — When they were leaving Skye 
the panel desired the party to act peaceably and do no harm. If 
he thought they would have been obliged to fight, the party 
would not have gone. There was no noise or violence when 
panel entered the house. Rodil came out in a great rage, and 
charged them with robbing his house. He was told that there 
was no occasion for his being disturbed, as they wanted 
nothing but the lady. The clerk seemed to be very wild when 
he came out of his own place, and presented the gun at one of 
them. He was sure of that. It was after he presented the gun 
that it was taken from him, and after he threatened to shoot. 
The Lewis man, who used the foreign language had been at 
Hudson’s Bay. When Rodil and the party came scuffling down 
stairs, Rodil was still wanting to keep the lady, and it was in 
consequence of that that there was any scuffling. Remem- 
bered to hear panel claiming the lady as his wife. Rodil was 
saying that panel should allow her to wait, till he could get the 
consent of her father, and the panel said he would not wait. 
Heard the lady asked if the panel was her husband, but did not 
hear her say he was. Heard Rodil ask her whether she wanted 
to go or remain, and she said she would rather go. She was 
quite hearty and laughing when going to the boat: there was 
nothing sad about her. He understood that she was married. 
By Mr Mackay. It was the panel that told them to behave 
peaceably. This was when going across. As far as he remem- 
bered, the words were, not to do any harm, but to do their 
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duty peaceably. Their duty was to help him in any thing he had 
to do. Resistance was expected, and they were prepared for it. 
Did not go there as a sheriff-officer. (Laughter.) Mr Mackay 
— Do you think it was consistent with your duty as sheriff- 
officer to go with that party? Witness — I did not take any 
notice of that. Donald Mackenzie said to Rodil when in the 
stair, that they did not want to disturb him or his family, but 
merely to take the lady. Donald was recommending him to let 
her go away peaceably. 

By the Sheriff. The sticks they had with them were about 
the size of the stick in that gentleman’s hand, (pointing to 
Provost Sutherland, who obligingly elevated the stick pro 
bono publico.) He did not wish to be seen by Rodil. They 
pushed in the outer lobby door when panel called them. Was 
still a sheriff-officer. 

Donald Macleod, master of the vessel “Eliza Macleod.” On 
the morning of 15th February, panel came on board his vessel, 
then lying at Lochmaddy, with a lady. It was about four 
o’clock in the morning. Panel told him who the lady was. Did 
not remember that they told him where they were going. 
Believed they did tell him that they were going to Edinburgh 
to be married. Sailed at half-past 7 in the morning to Tarbert 
in Harris, and got there in the course of the forenoon. The 
lady’s uncle and brother came on board the vessel at Tarbert. 
She went with her uncle and brother, and panel went on shore 
with them. Witness did not go on shore with them. Saw no 
force or violence in taking her away. Lay there till following 
Wednesday, and then sailed to Skye with the panel, landing 
him at Uig the same day. On the following Friday he got a 
message that he was wanted, but he could not say that they 
asked him to go to Harris. He did not agree to sail as the 
weather was too coarse. 

Mr Mackay. What conversation had you with the panel. 
Witness did not know what he said to him, except that he said 
he would not go. He understood from the conversation that it 
was to Harris he was wanted to go. Did not say to panel that he 
would go if his father and a few respectable gentlemen would 
accompany him, and ask the lady in a civil manner. He said 
that to panel’s father — not to himself. The panel and the lady 
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came on board at Lochmaddy at 4 o’clock. Panel told him on 
the previous Monday that he expected to be on board with the 
lady. There was a great storm when they arrived, and he 
refused to go immediately. 

Mr Mackay. Were they pressing you to go? 

Witness. Of course, they were anxious enough to be off. 
The lady was particularly anxious to go, and pressed him 
different times, before he left. 

Mr Mackay. Were you very hearty after going away? 

Witness. Yes, very hearty: never was more so in my life. 

Were you singing Gaelic songs? 

To be sure I was. (Laughter). 

The Sheriff. That does not follow as a matter of course. 

Do you remember what the songs were about? 

I don’t know but I might repeat some of the words yet. 

The Sheriff — I beg you will not. (Laughter. ) 

Examined by Mr Stewart — Heard that Cooper had been 
proposing to the young lady, and had been rejected. At Loch 
Tarbert, where her uncle and brother came on board, they 
asked her to go with them. She seemed exceedingly annoyed 
when she knew that they had come. She was determined to 
remain with panel, and when her brother and uncle went 
down, they were clinging to each other as if determined not to 
part. The lady said she would never go alive out of that. He 
was sure she said that. She said it three times. Did not know 
what induced her to go at last: he was not down below. She 
seemed as determined as a person could be to remain with 
panel. Rodil asked witness to go down below and advise her to 
go with him, but he refused. Heard Rodil advise her to go on 
shore, as that was not a place for her. Heard Rodil saying to 
panel that he better let go his grip. This was when witness was 
on deck. So far as he saw there was the greatest unwillingness 
to part. 

Capt. Macdonald, Rodil, examined. Had been at Rodil for 
about 12 years. Had been factor for the estate of Harris since 
1843. Was for twelve years in the army, part of which time he 
had been abroad: was a justice of the peace, and had sheep- 
farms on the island. Rodil House was once the residence of the 
proprietor, and was less than fifty yards from the sea at 
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high-water mark. Mr Macdonald, Balranald, was his brother, 
and had one son and five daughters, one of whom was married 
to the Sheriff of the Long Island. Balranald was factor for 
Lord Macdonald in North Uist till 1849, when he gave up the 
situation. Cooper was appointed factor for Lord Macdonald 
in the winter of 1848. Knew the Mugstadt family well. Panel 
was sent to North Uist in the summer of 1849, and he 
understood that he was sent there as factor. He lived at 
Baliloch, about two miles from Balranald. Heard that Balra- 
nald was very kind to him, and that panel was frequently at his 
house. Jessie Catherine was born when he was abroad, but he 
believed she was 21 years of age in April or May last. On 
Friday, the 15th February last, his newphew, Balranald’s son, 
came to Rodil with William M’Neil, to tell him of an unfortun- 
ate occurrence that had taken place at Balranald the previous 
night. They told him that Jessie was nowhere to be found, and 
that they had reason to believe that she had been carried off by 
Donald Mugstadt. His newphew told him that they had gone 
off in the vessel “Eliza Macleod,” and asked if witness had 
seen any vessel passing Rodil. Witness said that he had seen a 
vessel that morning about 8 o’clock, passing east to Tarbert. 
His nephew told him that he had been sent in pursuit of his 
sister by her father, who — 

Mr Stewart here rose and objected to any evidence as to 
what message the young man said he had received from his 
father. 

Mr Mackay persisted, but the sheriff sustained Mr Stewart’s 
objection. 

Witness accompanied the young man to Tarbert, where 
they arrived about seven at night. Finding the vessel there, he 
got a boat belonging to Mr Macaulay, the innkeeper, who 
came with them, with two lads, to man the boat. Found his 
niece on board with the panel, and asked her to come ashore 
with him, which she did in about half-an-hour after they had 
gone on board. She did not come when first asked. She was 
crying, and sobbing, and almost in hysterics, when he went on 
board. She said nothing in reply to his questions. She could say 
nothing, she was sobbing so loud. No force or violence was 
used to bring her on shore. Panel went on shore with them. 
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Witness stopped at Tarbert all night, and next morning pro- 
ceeded to Rodil, which was about forty miles distant. Panel 
did not claim her then as his wife. Neither of them alleged 
that they were married. His niece remained with him at Rodil, 
till the morning of the following Saturday. She was kindly 
treated. He could show that in her own hand-writing, from a 
letter he received from her in Edinburgh. 

Mr Stewart objected to that evidence. He had no doubt of 
Mr Macdonald’s kind treatment of the lady, but the letter 
could not be received as evidence. 

Mr Mackay — Was she confined? Witness — She was 
confined to her room on Saturday. Mr Mackay — Did you 
confine her to her room? Witness — Oh, L — d, no; she was 
contined from indisposition. She was under no restraint what- 
ever. Asked her how she expected to be married and asked 
her if she knew that no clergyman in the south could marry 
her, unless they each resided for six weeks in one parish. She 
said that Donald expected a friend of his to marry them. She 
slept with Mrs Macdonald during the time she was there. The 
house was a three-storey house; three floors besides the 
ground floor. On Saturday morning, the 23d, he was awoke 
about 4 o’clock by hearing a hurried step on the stair. His 
bed-room was directly over the red room. His wife entered his 
room in a state of great alarm, calling upon him to get up. He 
asked what was the matter, and she replied that Donald 
Mugstadt was down in the red room with a party to carry away 
Jessie. He sprung out of bed and ran down to the red room, 
where he found Mugstadt standing in the middle of the floor. 
His (witness’s) wife was not there at that time. Miss Macdo- 
nald was dressing. He asked panel how he dared break into his 
house, and what right he had to enter that room, and ordered 
him out. He replied that he would not go out till he got his 
wife, that witness had taken from him at Tarbert. Witness told 
him that there was no wife of his in that house, and again 
ordered him to leave the room, which he again refused to do. 
Witness took hold of him by the collar of his jacket to haul him 
out. Panel said it was of no use, that he had a strong party with 
him, and commenced calling them to “come on, my lads, 
come on, come on, the whole party,” shouting as loud as he 
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could. The morning was hazy, but he had sufficient light to 
discover Mugstadt’s features. He did not succeed in getting 
him out of the room. When he observed him calling, he locked 
the bed-room door, and carried away the key. He then went 
into his bed-room, put on some of his clothes, and came down 
stairs again, where he met three or four men armed with 
sticks. He knew none of the men. He asked them, much in the 
same way in which he had spoken to their master, how they 
dared break into his house, and told them that he would have 
them punished for it. He pretended to them that he knew 
them. He ordered them to quit, and they ran down before him 
to the porch-door. When at the porch-door, one of them 
turned round, and spoke in what sounded to him like a foreign 
language. Witness told him that it was no use — that he knew 
him, and would have him punished, and he then walked off. 
Witness then went across the court, and told the servants to 
get up, as the house was broken into. The shepherd got up, 
and other two were sent to the neighbourhood for assistance. 
He returned to the house with the shepherd, and bolted the 
lobby door, and went up stairs for a light. Met the governess 
with a light; and, when securing the windows, heard the voice 
of the clerk calling to him to open the door. He undid the 
door, let him in, and again bolted it. The bolt was a strong iron 
one. The clerk’s face was streaming with blood. The windows 
on the ground-floor were then fastened; and, while doing so, 
he heard panel making a tremendous row in the red-room, 
calling out to his people to come on. Witness said to his clerk 
that it would be a good thing to get him out of that room, out of 
the hearing of his people. They then proceeded up stairs, and 
witness unlocked the bed-room door. He entered, and took 
hold of his niece, and told the clerk and shepherd to remove 
Mugstadt. Panel took hold of his niece also, and the clerk and 
shepherd took hold of him. When they had been struggling in 
that way, just for a second, they heard the lobby door burst 
open, and some six or seven men came running up Stairs, 
brandishing their sticks, and vowing that they would commit 
murder if any opposition were made. He saw there was no use 
resisting so many, and tried to reason with them on the 
illegality of their proceedings, that he might gain time till 
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assistance would come. He told panel that if his intentions 
were honourable he could obtain her father’s consent, and not 
break into his house in this forcible way. Panel said she was his 
wife and that there was no use for him going to her parents. 
Panel appealed to her whether she was not his wife, saying, 
“Are n't you Jessie,” when she replied, “Yes.” Panel then said 
that that was marriage enough in presence of witness, who was 
a magistrate. Witness said he would listen to no such non- 
sense. This was after the door was broken open. Witness then 
appealed to the feelings of the young lady, and said that her 
conduct would kill her mother, or something to that effect, but 
it was all in vain. The party were standing, some in the room, 
and some in the passage, looking on. The threat of murder was 
repeated several times. He went down stairs to see if any 
assistance had come, and meeting the dairy-maid took her up 
as she was from Skye, to see if she recognized any of them. She 
knew two of them. By this time the whole party were coming 
down, one of them having witness’s niece’s trunk on his 
shoulder. In the lobby panel said that she left her father’s 
house with him willingly, and that now she was leaving his. 
Witness then took hold of his niece round the waist, and said 
he would not part with her while there was a drop of blood in 
his veins. Panel said, “Won’t you, sir,” and raised his stick as if 
to strike him. The others took up their sticks over his head, 
and forced his arms asunder, and then going in between her 
and him, he never got another sight of her. The household 
were much alarmed. Witness did not fear any personal vio- 
lence for himself, but was afraid that his domestics would be 
injured. His daughter and the governess were confined, for 
some time after, with the alarm. 

Examined by Mr Stewart. Was a long time acquainted with 
the family of Mugstadt. Old Mugstadt was a very old friend of 
his. Had known the panel since he was a child. He always bore 
an irreproachable character. On getting on board the “Eliza 
Macleod,” at Tarbert, there was a little boy on board. He 
asked him if the master was on board, he said — “no.” He 
asked if the mate was, and he said “yes.” He sent the boy for 
the mate, but as he did not readily make his appearance he 
sent Macaulay for him. The mate then put up his head, and 
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told him that the master was ashore. He then asked what was 
made of the passengers. The man hesitated, and made no 
reply till he repeated his question, when he said, “You better 
try aft.” Witness then went aft to the companion door. It was 
fast. He told Macaulay to try to open it. Macaulay knocked 
twice, and then the master opened the door from the inside. 
Witness said, “Oh, I thought you were ashore,” and then 
asked for the passengers. The master replied “Oh, they are 
alive, they are alive, sir.” (Laughter.) Witness said he had no 
doubt of that, but he wished to know where they were. He 
then replied, “Oh, they are to be found, sir.” At last witness 
said he had no time to trifle, and the captain after some time 
told him that they were in the cabin. He went down. 

Mr Stewart. Without leave asked or obtained? 

Witness. Yes. Panel, the lady, her brother and himself went 
to the Inn together, and had tea together. He forgot whether 
he or the panel left the room first. Witness and panel might 
have left the room together, but he had not the slightest 
recollection. Panel wished to get back to the room, but the 
door was fastened against him by the lady’s brother. Witness 
would have done the same thing himself. Panel returned next 
morning after breakfast and saw the lady there. Witness was in 
the room, and desired panel to leave the room. Was not aware 
by this time that the lady was engaged to be married to the 
panel, and never saw them together before he saw them in the 
vessel. He understood when on board, that he had carried the 
lady away from her father’s house. 

Mr Stewart. Against her will? Witness. Oh, no, not against 
her will. Understood when he ordered him out of the room 
that they had gone away from her father’s house by mutual 
consent. Could not say whether in the bed-room the lady took 
hold of the panel or he of her. They had a hold of each other. 
She certainly appeared as sorry to part with him as he with her. 
When he asked panel what business he had in that room, he 
replied that it was for his wife he came. The lady was present 
when that was said. That was about the first thing that took 
place. The lady was dressing when Mugstadt said he had come 
for his wife. So far as he saw, he thought that all the panel did 
was for the accomplishment of his object — getting her away 
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with him. He thought that all that the men did was for the 
accomplishment of the same object. Did not think they would 
have broken into his house for any other purpose. 

Kenneth Macdonald, clerk to Captain Macdonald, Rodil, 
was awoke on the morning of the 23d by the chamber-maid, 
who told him that Mr Macdonald was being murdered by a 
band or robbers who had come off the sea, and had no Gaelic. 
(Laughter). He asked her again what was wrong, and she 
repeated the same words. Jumped out of bed and ran out, 
taking a double-barrelled gun with him, loaded with small 
shot. He had been shooting a few days before, and the charge 
was not drawn. Observed a number of men standing round the 
porch-door, and called out, “Who is there?” He got no 
answer, and again put the question in Gaelic. This time one of 
the party answered, “Men.” Then told them to get out of the 
way or he would shoot them. They went a little out of the way, 
and as he was going in at the porch-door to Rodil House, he 
heard some one saying, “Where is he going with the gun?” 
Almost instantly he was struck on the head with a large stick. 
The blow stunned him a little, and the blood flowed. His arms 
were then pinioned, and the gun wrenched out of his hand. By 
dint of struggling he got to the porch door, and called for 
admittance. Rodil came down, unfastened the door, and let 
him in. Witness assisted to fasten the window. Rodil said 
something about Cooper, with which panel told him he had 
nothing whatever to do. When the party went down stairs the 
lady had a hold of panel, and Captain Macdonald had a hold of 
the lady. In the lobby there was a struggle, and Captain 
Macdonald called them to witness that his niece was torn from 
him by violence, by alawless mob. Mrs Macdonald and one or 
two of the servants were so alarmed that they took hold of 
Captain Macdonald to prevent him from coming out. 

Examined by Mr Stewart — When allusion was made to Mr 
Cooper, what were the exact words used by the panel? 

Witness — Panel said that this was little besides what 
Cooper had been doing two or three nights previous — that he 
had been chasing him through the rooms in Mugstadt with a 
pair of loaded pistols, and frightened his mother very much 
indeed. 
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Mr Stewart — Did he say anything about expecting to see 
Cooper there that night? 

Witness — He said that he expected him to be there that 
night for the lady. The lady was certainly clinging to Mugstadt 
in the bed-room, when they were trying to get him away. 
Witness had not the slightest possible doubt that she wished to 
go with him. 

Mr Stewart — Did you think it right to keep the lady from 
accompanying the person she chose? 

Witness did not consider himself capable of answering such 
a question. (Laughter.) On a repetition of the question, the 
witness said, “he could scarcely say.” 

Mr Stewart — Was Rodil afraid that panel and the lady 
would get out by the window? 

Witness formed no impression upon that point at that time, 
but thought since that this might have been the case. Remem- 
bered panel saying that the lady was his wife, and remembered 
her admitting it. Saw no blows given in the house. 

John Macdonald, the shepherd, corroborated the former 
evidence as to the scene in the bed-room, &c. The party said 
that unless they got what they wanted, there would be murder. 
Was struck on the arm with a stick, and on the foot, but could 
not say how, or by whom. 

By Mr Stewart — It was when he was going into the house 
that he was struck. 

Mrs Macdonald examined. — The bed-room in which she 
slept was shut, but not snibbed. Was awoke by some person 
feeling over the bed-clothes with his hand, and calling out, 
“Jessie, Jessie.” Witness thought it was Jessie’s brother who 
had come back from North Uist, and said, “Is that you, 
Alick.” He said, “Yes.” Witness said, “Are you come back 
already,” and the reply was “Yes.” Witness then said, “Let me 
feel your face,” and discovered it to be Mugstadt. Asked what 
had brought him there? and he said he came for Jessie. 
Witness said she would go and alarm her husband. Panel told 
Jessie to get up and come away. Jessie replied, “Oh no, I 
cannot.” Witness went up to her husband’s room, and he came 
down along with her. Panel told her that she need not go for 
her husband — that she had better not, because he had a large 
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party to assist him. There was a struggle between her husband 
and panel in the bed-room. Panel said to her husband that he 
came for his wife. On finding himself locked in, panel walked 
about the room in great agitation, and afterwards threw up the 
bed-room window, and called to his men to come in, as he was 
a prisoner. Heard the door burst in. The party said, that if the 
lady was not allowed to go, there would be murder in the 
house such as never had been heard of. Her daughter and the 
governess were much alarmed, and got a good deal of cold by 
going about undressed. They were ill for some time. Witness 
herself was attacked with hysterics in consequence of the 
alarm. 

Examined by Mr Stewart. — Heard her husband say, that if 
he shot or killed any of Mugstadt’s men, the blood would be 
on his head. Miss Macdonald latterly appeared anxious to go 
with the panel. From the time Miss Macdonald came to Rodil, 
she did not dine with the family till the day before she went 
away. She was at first in very low spirits when she came to 
Rodil. Witness was quite satisfied that Jessie was very fond of 
Donald Mugstadt. Donald told her of Cooper being expected 
to Rodil that day. Understood from Jessie that Cooper was a 
rival of the panel. 

By Mr Mackay. Knew that Jessie’s father had never men- 
tioned Cooper’s name to her in reference to marriage. 

Miss Landells, the governess, examined. — Was awoke by 
screams from the room below, which she supposed to come 
from Mrs Macdonald. Mrs Macdonald’s daughter and her 
cousin were in the bedroom with witness, and the cousin rose 
and bolted the door. Some one came to the door and tried to 
getin. As soon as she got a light she opened the door, and saw 
two persons whom she did not know. Asked them what they 
wanted. One of them said “Miss Macdonald”, and witness 
replied she was not there. They looked in apparently to satisfy 
themselves that this was the case. She went to the flat below 
where the men addressed Mrs Macdonald in a very audacious 
manner. 

By Mr Stewart. Their only object seemed to be to get the 
lady, and they all went away when they got her. 

Miss Christina Macdonald, a niece of Mr Macdonald, 
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Rodil, corroborated part of the evidence of the governess. 

By Mr Stewart. The party did not threaten murder any 
more, after they got the lady. 

Anne Macdonald merely corroborated certain parts of evi- 
dence already given. 

The declaration of the prisoner was then read, which set 
forth that he was factor for Lord Macdonald in North Uist — 
that on 15th February last a daughter of Balranald eloped with 
him: they went on board the “Eliza Macleod”; were driven 
into Tarbert by stress of weather, and that the same evening 
the lady was separated from him by her brother and uncle. 
The vessel lay in Tarbert wind-bound, but afterwards sailed 
with him to Skye, to his father’s residence. On the following 
Friday procured a vessel to go to Harris with a party of about 
12, to get the lady whom he understood to be at Rodil. He had 
a stick himself and a few others had sticks. He went into Rodil 
House finding the door open, and to Miss Macdonald’s bed- 
side, and having awoke her told her that he had a boat ready to 
take her away. She then got up, dressed, and expressed her 
readiness to accompany him. Rodil came down, having been 
alarmed by his wife, and asked what brought him there. Panel 
answered that he must know that very well. Rodil then went 
out locking the door, and shortly afterwards returned with the 
clerk and shepherd. They attempted to separate him from the 
lady who was clinging to him. He called on his men, who 
entered, and coming up, took away the lady’s trunks. There 
was a Short struggle in the lobby. One of the party carried 
away a fowling piece by mistake. He and the lady then went to 
Gairloch, and thence to Edinburgh, where they were married. 

Mr Stewart then called witnesses for the defence. 

Kenneth Macdonald examined. He was at Rodil about two 
years ago, arriving when it was late at night. The family were 
in bed, and not to disturb them, he went into the house 
through the window. (Laughter.) He was on the most familiar 
terms with them. They were not angry at him for entering in 
this manner. It is quite usual in Skye for persons who are on 
friendly terms to enter each other’s houses in this way. Under- 
stood the Mugstadt and Rodil families to be always on the 
most intimate terms. He knew Mrs Macdonald’s hand- 
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writing. Recognized the following letter to be her hand- 
writing. The letter was read as follows:— 


“Thursday Morning. 

“My Dearest DONALD. — If the bearer of this letter meets you 
on your way here, you must return home. It seems that W. Macneil 
suspects, or else has heard what we have been intending to do. As he 
had no opportunity of telling Papa of it, he deputed John Macdonald 
to do so, which he did last night; and Papa immediately wrote 
William to find out all he knew of the matter. I heard this from the 
grieve’s wife. John Macdonald told her husband of it. Now, my own 
Donald, we must be off this night. You had better not come till 
half-past eleven o'clock. I shall be quite ready to start with you.” 


(Loud cheers, which were immediately suppressed by the 
court, followed the reading of the letter.) Before he accompa- 
nied his nephew to Rodil, he had heard that Cooper had been 
in search of the lady, and had returned to Portree. Before the 
night they went to Harris he heard that Cooper was going 
direct to Rodil, from Dunvegan. This news hurried their 
movements. They did not intend starting that night, till they 
heard that Cooper was on his way. When they started it was 
their intention to accomplish their object peaceably, and to 
arrive by night, because they could not hope for the same 
success in day light. [Mrs Macdonald, the lady of the panel, 
was at this moment introduced behind the bench, her anxiety 
for the result of the trial having, no doubt, overcome any 
feelings of timidity. She sat for a moment with her back to the 
court, but immediately retired on receiving a message from 
Mr Stewart, that her evidence might possibly be required. ] 
Witness. — In the event of reaching Harris by day light, they 
intended to keep out of the way till next night, leaving the 
Harris man — who was well acquainted there, and would not 
be suspected — to communicate with the lady. When they 
arrived at Rodil there was no noise or disturbance, till a 
person came out with a gun. Remembered ordering the 
people to take the lady, only if she was willing to go. Saw a 
man creeping away, who said he was going off with his soul, 
for fear of being killed. Witness told him to remain, and that 
he would keep the soul in him. (Laughter.) The lady appeared 
perfectly happy, and well-pleased when she came to the boat. 
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Panel was considered by his acquaintances to be a person of 
considerable firmness of character. Knew Lord Macdonald’s 
hand-writing. Recognized it in a letter dated March 15th, 
(which will be found below.) 

Cross-examined by Mr Mackay — It was not uncommon in 
Skye to walk into the house by the window. 

By the Sheriff — It was not common for one man to enter 
his friend’s wife’s bed-room. (Laughter. ) 

By Mr Mackay — Generally always carried a stick, with 
him. It was not usual with country-people to do that, but it was 
a very common practice. 

Mr Stewart — As there has been a good deal said about 
what is usual in the Highlands, would you tell us if it is usual 
for ladies in Skye to leave their husbands to go and sleep with 
young ladies? (Laughter. ) 

Witness should suppose not. He understood Mrs Macdo- 
nald to be 21 before this occurrence. 

Commissioner Cooper examined — In November 1848 was 
appointed Commissioner for Lord Macdonald. Had formerly 
been in Aberdeen. Was an advocate’ there. Panel never acted 
as factor for Lord Macdonald in North Uist or elsewhere. He 
was merely sent there by Lord Macdonald till it would be seen 
what should be done, at a time when the former factor had 
resigned his situation. It could scarcely be called even a 
temporary appointment. He never had the books, or collected 
the accounts. Was present at Armadale when panel’s father 
came and asked the appointment for him. His father said 
nothing in presence of witness, and did not even tell him that 
he came for that purpose, but his father had heard by this time 
that Balranald had given up his situation. Lord Macdonald 
told witness that he had asked the appointment for his son. 
Witness believed panel got a few lines from Lord Macdonald, 
but he got no appointment from him. 

Mr Stewart — Who recalled the appointment? 

Witness — It was never acted upon. “When it came to my 
knowledge that in my opinion he was unqualified, I asked the 
former factor to collect the rents for Martinmas, I collected 
the Whitsuntide rents myself.” “I once asked him to do a 
simple piece of business — to copy a statement of certain 
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disturbances in North Uist, which I had to draft and extend at 
once. I asked him if he would copy a part of it. He did so, but it 
was so miserably ill-spelt, that after attempting to correct it, 
he found that he must do it all over again himself.” 

Mr Stewart — Shocking! Dear me, that’s dreadful! Will you 
swear that panel never acted as factor? 

Witness — “I swear he never acted as factor.” 

Mr Stewart — Read that letter. 

Witness read as follows:— 


“Armadale Castle, March 15th 1840. 
“DEAR Munkstapt, — This morning, when you were in my 
room, I spoke to you about your son and asked you why you did not 
get him appointed as factor to somebody, for with his talent I should 
imagine that if he were known to parties in want of an agent, you 
could find no difficulty in procuring him such a situation. It has 
occurred to me that he would suit very well for my North Uist 
property; and, as I am going to make a change in the management, I 
now offer Donald the appointment, and I know full well that if he 
accepts of it, my interests in that quarter will be well attended to; and, 
in offering the situation to your son, I do it from the conviction that 
he will serve me faithfully. Will you send him over here, and I will 
talk the matter over with him. — Believe me always yours most truly, 

“MACDONALD.” 


Mr Stewart — What do you call that? 

Witness — That is no appointment. I was at Armadale when 
that letter was written. I met Donald Macdonald going to 
Lord Macdonald to talk the matter over with him. 

Mr Stewart —- Then there was no recall. 

Witness — I recalled it in this way that I prevented him 
acting upon it. 

Mr Stewart. — Read that letter, sir. 

Witness read — 


(Private.) 
“91 Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, 15th October 1849. 


“DEAR Sir, — I am desired by Lord Macdonald to acquaint you 
that it is his lordship’s wish that I shall in future collect the rents of 
North Uist. As I am expected by his lordship to reside in Skye, you 
will easily perceive that I can save his lordship considerable outlay in 
the management of North Uist by undertaking this charge” 
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Mr Stewart — Come, sir, we want to hear the whole of it. 


Witness — “And I am sure you know that the change, in as far as 
you are concerned, has been made by his lordship for no other 
reason. I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

“PATRICK COOPER. 

“Donald Macdonald, Esq., Baliloch, Lochmaddy.” 

Witness was in Uist in February last. He was acquainted 
with Jessie Macdonald. Saw Miss Macdonald when he went to 
Balranald, and the day after. He had an attachment to Miss 
Macdonald, and believed he proposed marriage. Mr Stewart. 
Are you not sure? That is rather an important matter to be in 
doubt about. 

Witness. Yes, I did. 

Mr Stewart. Well, what was the result of your conversation? 
Witness. From the conversation I had with her, she led me to 
believe that my efforts might be successful after some 
natural scruples at the beginning. (Laughter. ) 

Mr Stewart. Did she not reject your proposal? Come now, 
tell us. 

Witness. I cannot say that ever she did. She seemed to be in 
considerable difficulties, and I said to her for any sake not to 
put herself to the slightest inconvenience, for she had no 
occasion. This was outside the house. Returned to the house a 
little doubtful about the result, (laughter) and made arrange- 
ments to leave the house sooner than he expected. But for 
herself, believed he would have been away sooner: that was 
the real truth. 

Mr Stewart. You oblige me to press this matter. Did the 
lady not tell you plainly never to recur to the subject again? 

Witness. “No, she never did. She seemed to be in very great 
difficulty, and said that she could scarcely have expected it, 
and, at the same time seemed to be in great difficulty, and in 
order to relieve her, I said at once — as I would do to any other 
body, not to put herself to the least inconvenience for me.” 
Remained after that till next week, when he gota letter froma 
doctor attending Mr Gordon, and saying that he was afraid 
Gordon was on the point of death, as witness was an intimate 
friend of Gordon, he got an early dinner, (laughter) so as to go 
to Mugstadt direct. Engaged a vessel to take him to Mugstadt. 
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Next morning saw the vessel sailing away between the Maids 
(Laughter.) Immediately after left the island. Balranald went 
to Skye with him. Witness went to Portree, left Portree alone, 
and returned next day. On the following Saturday he certainly 
— at least Balranald — hired a vessel, and they intended to go 
to Stornoway. 

Mr Stewart. What for? 

Witness. I intended to accompany Balranald, and I believe 
his object was to recover his daughter. Accompanied him 
merely as a friend. Had no business in Stornoway, but accom- 
panied Balranald as a friend, wherever he might go till his 
business required him again. The vessel went into Shieldaig. 
He lent Balranald money to pay the freight of the vessel. He 
believed he did pay the money out of his own hand; did so 
because they did not know how much might be to pay before 
they were done. Sailed for Stornoway either on Saturday night 
or Sunday morning. It might be a half an hour before, or half 
an hour after midnight. We were sailing on the Sunday. No 
part of the ballast was put on board on Sunday, that he was 
aware of. Did not think he was the person who engaged the 
vessel. Might have spoken to the captain, but could not say 
what was said. Did not recollect that he told the captain that 
he was going in pursuit of Balranald’s daughter. Did not 
recollect that he hired the man to ballast the vessel. 

Mr Stewart — Did you not say so within the week? 

Witness — “I don’t think it. They (we suppose Mr Cooper 
meant the men who put in the ballast) may have been hired by 
people connected with me directly or indirectly.” When they 
came back from Shieldaig to Portree he did not intend to go to 
Rodil, that he recollects of. Had not heard that a boat had 
gone to Rodil from Skye. Heard that Macdonald and the lady 
had gone to Rodil. Was told this by different people — by the 
people on the road. Mr Stewart — Had you a pair of pistols? 
(Laughter.) Witness — I sent my servant to Scorrybreck for a 
pair of pistols, and he brought them to Portree Inn. 

Mrs Macdonald (wife of panel) was then called, but the 
prosecutor objected to her evidence. Her name was certainly 
in the list of witnesses, but even if he had no objection to her 
evidence, his lordship could not admit her. 
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Mr Stewart wished to know if Mr Mackay objected to her 
evidence. [During the discussion Mrs M’D. retired, sorry, 
apparently, that she had not an opportunity of giving her 
evidence. | 

Mr Mackay replied that he would not give his consent to 
what was illegal. 

Mr Stewart said that this was a case involving matters of a 
very private and delicate nature, with which no one was so 
conversant as Mrs Macdonald. For this reason, and because 
the lady was not the wife of panel when these occurrences took 
place, he hoped her evidence would be received. The prosecu- 
tor had also produced a great deal of evidence about what Mrs 
Macdonald had said, which might produce an erroneous 
impression on the minds of the jury. 

The Sheriff could not consent to her evidence. If Mr Stewart 
chose he would caution the jury to dismiss from their minds 
any unsupported evidence as to Mrs Macdonald’s words or 
actions. 

Mr Stewart — The impression, whether for good or evil, is 
already made. 

The Sheriff noted Mr Stewart’s objections. 

Ronald Macdonald, servant to panel, examined. Described 
the elopement from Balranald. Panel drove off in a dog-cart, 
driving tandem. (Laughter.) They drove off as fast as their 
(the horses’, we suppose) feet would let them. Mr Stewart — 
Was there any force used to the lady? Witness — She was full 
glad to go. Saw them go on board. It was a very stormy 
morning. There was thunder and lightning. 

Angus Macdonald, police-officer, examined. Lived near 
Rodil. Was desired by Mr Macdonald, Rodil, to watch every 
night till twelve o’clock, for fear a vessel would come to take 
the young lady away. Watched till twelve o’clock on the night 
before she was taken away. (Laughter.) 

The evidence on both sides being now concluded, the 
procurator-fiscal addressed the jury very shortly. He re- 
minded them that the charge was not that of carrying away a 
young lady with or without her consent, but the unlawful 
invasion of a dwelling-house, and the commission of assault. 
They would, perhaps, hear it maintained on the other side that 
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the invasion was a lawful one, because a lady inside had a 
partiality for one of the party, and that they had a right to 
enter as the lady was under restraint. But they must remember 
that the panel was not her husband, and had therefore no right 
to claim an entrance; and then, that the lady was under lawful, 
parental restraint; and next, that even although the panel had 
been her husband, that conferred no right on his part to secure 
her by violence. 

Mr Stewart, in opening his address in behalf of the prisoner, 
must say, that the remarks he had just heard had astonished 
him a good deal, and he thought, before he sat down, he 
would satisfy them that more untenable grounds, so far as 
some of Mr Mackay’s doctrines were concerned, never fell 
from a public prosecutor. After remarking that such a case as 
this was, from its nature, the very case to be decided by a jury, 
and appealing to their feelings, whether any one of them, 
possessed of the feelings and determination which he ought to 
have, would not have acted in the same manner, Mr Stewart 
went on to regret that it had been thought necessary to bring 
this case before the public at all. A prosecution could accom- 
plish no object — the fortunes of the youthful couple were 
now linked together, and whatever might be their verdict, the 
tender relations in which they were to each other could not be 
altered. Any verdict of guilty they might pronounce — if it 
were possible, and he believed it utterly impossible for them 
to pronounce such a verdict — any such verdict would affect, 
not only the prospects of the young man himself, but those 
also of the young lady whom he had so gallantly won, and 
whose heart was now with him in the panel’s box. After 
alluding in eulogistic terms to the sterling qualities of head and 
heart which had gained for the panel the affections of the 
young lady, Mr Stewart said it would not do to start from the 
point from which the procurator had started, and showed, that 
in point of rank, there was no such distinction between the 
family of Balranald and that of Mugstadt as had been insinu- 
ated, the family of Mugstadt being, perhaps, the most ancient 
and respectable in Skye, and the most nearly connected with 
the noble family of Macdonald. They had heard that the 
character of panel was irreproachable, and that he was factor 
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for Lord Macdonald in North Uist, notwithstanding what a 
gentleman who acted for Lord Macdonald had told them 
about him. Balranald was about two miles from Baliloch, and 
the panel being in the habit of visiting at Balranald, an 
attachment sprung up between him and one of the daughters, 
and they were getting on remarkably well till, shortly before 
Feb. last, panel received instructions from the Commissioner 
that his services as factor were no longer to be continued. 
What the object of the commissioner was he would leave them 
to judge. The appointment came from Lord Macdonald, who 
spoke in high terms of Mr Macdonald. Mr Cooper himself, in 
this letter, speaks of his services as perfectly efficient; yet 
shortly before February last, Cooper recalled the appoint- 
ment; and who was he? Let us see him. It seemed that some 
time ago, a report went abroad in Skye, that a commissioner 
was appointed. People did not know what sort of an animal a 
commissioner was — (laughter) — whether it was a wild beast, 
or a wild man, but at last it turned out that he was a true-born 
specimen of the Aberdeen genus of man. (Renewed laughter, 
and cheers.) The commissioner had to go from Skye to Uist 
some times, and one day a little fellow called Cupid took a 
passage in the same boat, and without saying a word to the 
Aberdeen commissioner, took his dimensions, and trying to 
find out where his heart was — if such a thing could come from 
Aberdeen at all — (laughter) — took one of his surest aims 
with a dart, which it was said in Skye, was sticking there yet. 
Soft feelings of that sort were not known in Aberdeen, and the 
commissioner could not tell how he was to get over the affair, 
till it struck him, on landing at Balranald, that Miss Jessie 
Macdonald might have the power of effecting a cure; but the 
commissioner became worse and worse. He began one morn- 
ing to talk about marriage, and that if it would not be 
convenient for her that he would not put her about, &c., but 
that kind of talk was not understood in Uist, and he was 
rejected: that was the plain English of it. But the commission- 
er still remained. Any one but an Aberdonian would have fled 
at once —- (much laughter) — but the Aberdeen commissioner 
remained. Panel was at Balranald too, and did not like the 
idea of seeing the commissioner about this sort of work. It was 
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always, desirable, certainly, to obtain the consent of Pa and 
Ma, but sometimes young people would not wait for that. It 
was clear from the letter of the lady, that, if she did not 
propose the elopement, she was at all events nothing loath. If 
the jury took some of her letters into the jury-room, they 
would see the ardent affection which they breathed for the 
panel, and at the same time they would see that panel was 
getting all the pretty speeches of Mr Cooper detailed over 
again. (Laughter.) Young ladies would so such things when 
corresponding with favoured rivals. They would see in these 
letters, also, expressions in reference to the commissioner 
which were very strong, coming from a young lady, who had 
merely natural difficulties about marrying him. After refer- 
ring to the severity of the weather when the elopement took 
place, and the lady’s declaration at Tarbert, that she would 
rather die than leave panel, the counsel for panel adverted to 
the fact that Mr Macdonald, Rodil, made his way to the cabin 
without the consent of the master, being as much guilty of 
invasion as the panel could have been. After commenting 
severely upon the conduct of the brother and uncle, in forcibly 
keeping possession of the lady against her wishes, Mr Stewart 
returned to the consternation at Balranald on discovery of the 
elopement, especially on the part of the commissioner on 
finding that his “ladye love,” with the difficulties, had flown. 
He was most determined to leave no stone unturned to 
recover her. They heard a story about a Mr Gordon being ill, 
and that in consequence of that the commissioner had to go to 
Mugstadt. It was certainly extraordinary that above all places 
in the world, Mugstadt should be the place where Mr Gordon 
turned ill. If it were the case, it were well that more evidence 
had been produced upon it than the assertion of the commis- 
sioner himself. Pistols were sent for. What was to be done with 
them? They had found out no other use for them unless they 
were for the gentleman who was not factor for Uist. They 
might draw their own conclusion whether they were not 
intended for his benefit. “There were two of them, gentle- 
men.” The commissioner set sail from Skye. He did not like 
exactly to confess that it was Sunday upon which he set about 
this act of necessity and mercy (laughter); but it was clear by 
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the confession of the Commissioner himself that he had a 
sailing jaunt on Sunday. He supposed Mr Cooper never 
petitioned against Sunday travelling. On arriving at the Long 
Island, they started for Stornoway and some other places in 
pursuit of the lady who had the difficulties about marrying 
him. On returning to Skye, he went with Balranald to Dunve- 
gan, so far at least on the way to Rodil, and Mugstadt hearing 
about this, and the pistols, &c., did not feel altogether easy in 
his mind, and proceeded to Rodil himself. He would surely 
have been unjust to her who loved and trusted him so well, if 
he had remained inactive and irresolute at this critical period, 
when his rival was engaged in such persevering pursuit. They 
were told that it was a dreadful thing to make such an attempt 
at the dead of night, but in reply, he merely said that Mugstadt 
did not wish to have a fruitless errand. It would have been 
madness to have carried the war into the enemy’s camp by 
day, and Mugstadt took a more business-like course. Having 
found out where the lady’s bed-room was he entered on 
tip-toe, and not the slightest noise was made till Mrs Macdo- 
nald ran up-stairs for her husband, who caused the foolish 
clerk to come out with a double-barrelled gun loaded with 
shot. Before Mrs Macdonald alarmed her husband, the panel, 
anxious for peace, entreated her not to go, telling her that it 
was of no use, as he had a strong force at hand. Mr Stewart 
commented at some length upon the fact, that the panel in 
presence of the lady declared that she was his wife before any 
act of violence was committed, and proved from a law-book in 
his hand that a silent acquiesence on the part of the female 
when such a statement was made constituted marriage. After- 
wards the panel asked the lady distinctly if she were his wife, 
and she said yes, in the presence of Balranald (sic) as a J.P. If 
ever there was a marriage, this, by the law of Scotland, was 
marriage. After referring to other points of the evidence, Mr 
S. commented on the doctrine of the prosecutor, that a man 
could not compel parties to allow his wife to accompany him 
from a house in which she was. What would any of them who 
were married think, if when they desired their wives to 
accompany them, the paternal uncle of the wife, should 
interfere and say, “She will not.” Yet such was the law laid 
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down by the public prosecutor. He would tell them that it was 
not the law of this country, and defied the prosecutor to quote 
authority. Would any of them believe that they committed the 
crime of invasion and assault if they had insisted, as panel had 
done, that their wives should leave the house of another, the 
wives themselves being most anxious to do so. Yet that was a 
sample of the prosecutor’s law, and that was the law under 
which his libel was prosecuted. Ex uno disce omnes. Whether 
there was a marriage or not, it was an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the subject, to prevent the lady leaving 
the house whenever she pleased. She was entitled to go if she 
willed it, equally at midnight as at mid-day. Rodil was not one 
of her Majesty’s prisons, and the illegal attempt to keep 
parties inside when they wished to be out, justified the neces- 
sary force to procure the lady’s liberation, and that restraint it 
was that occasioned any noise or little violence that occurred. 
After an eloquent appeal at the conclusion of his address, that 
the jury would dismiss the panel with the stamp of their 
approbation, and not damp the prospects of a loving couple by 
an adverse verdict, Mr Stewart sat down amidst loud and 
continued cheering from the audience, which was with some 
difficulty suppressed. 

The Sheriff then addressed the jury. He was glad it would 
not be necessary for him to make many observations, from the 
unusual length of the speeches from both sides of the bar. This 
was certainly a peculiar case, but he hoped that its peculiarity 
might not be permitted by them or him to affect their or his 
judgment, except so far as the evidence before them permit- 
ted. If they allowed themselves to be carried away by the 
romantic interest attaching to a story of true love, they would 
do an injury to the law, which they might afterwards regret. 
He thought it a pity that their feelings should have been 
agitated by the picture drawn by Mr Stewart, of the feelings 
which a verdict of “guilty” might excite in the heart of another. 
And he thought it a pity that the relation of this young lady toa 
witness should have been alluded to by the panel’s counsel. By 
his own statement the lady gave him time to think over the 
matter, and in this blessed interval this occurrence took place 
(laughter.) He alluded to this merely that he might bring 
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before them the fact, that the counsel for the panel had drawn 
into his speech much extraneous matter, and he would just 
submit to them the question how far this allusion had any 
relevancy to the subject. The case itself, as it appeared from 
the evidence, was a very simple one. The first charge was that 
of “invasion,” and this was admitted by everybody. His 
lordship then recapitulated certain portions of the evidence, 
commenting upon the more important incidents, to show that 
the charge of invasion was fully substantiated. The second 
charge was assault, and this charge was conclusively made out 
in the case of Macdonald, the clerk. He would advise them to 
throw overboard the doubtful assault upon the shepherd, and 
confine themselves to the evidence of an assault upon the 
clerk, to which several of the witnesses had sworn. His 
lordship concluded his charge by solemnly reminding the Jury 
that they were sworn to return an impartial verdict. 

Mr Stewart requested the Sheriff to charge the jury on this 
point of law — Whether by the law of Scotland marriage was 
not constituted by the avowal of a man in presence of a woman 
that she was his wife, and the silent consent of the latter." 

The Sheriff declined to charge the jury upon that point, as 
unnecessary, and Mr Stewart, after again meeting a refusal on 
repeating his request, said that he must take exception to his 
lordship’s charge. 

Sheriff Colquhoun — You can do so then. 

The jury then retired for 15 minutes, and, amidst profound 
silence, gave in a verdict of Not GuiLty through Mr Simon 
Fraser, their chancellor. 

The verdict was received with tremendous cheering, no 
attempt being made to check it for some time. A second burst 
of applause was, however, suppressed by the officers. Mr 
Macdonald was joined in the lobby by his lady, and another 
enthusiastic cheer greeted him at the outside of the building. 
As they walked down to Mr Stewart’s house, accompanied by 
that gentleman, the cheering was loud and incessant, each 
individual of the crowd apparently looking upon the result of 
the trial as a personal triumph. When entering to Mr Stewart’s 
house, a loud farewell cheer was raised, with another for Mr 
Stewart. 
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NOTES TO APPENDIX A 


. A now obsolete term used to describe the prisoner at the bar (ie on trial). 
. The word is used here in its procedural sense, ie a criminal indictment. 
. In this instance not an advocate at the Scottish Bar but a solicitor who was 
also a member of the Society of Advocates in Aberdeen. 

4. The Law of Scotland for long recognised the principle of irregular mar- 
riage (Erskine “Principles. . .” 1:6:3). There can be little doubt that under 
the law as it stood and subsequently confirmed by the Court of Session in 
1881, in the celebrated Dysart Peerage Case, the couple had by mutual 
consent entered a legally binding marriage contract. 
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APPENDIX B 


Letter from James Thomas Macdonald of Balranald to Jessie 
Macdonald. 


Balranald, 8th July 1850 
My dear Jessie, 

I received your letter of the 2nd two days ago and it is a consider- 
able satisfaction to me to think that you are now sensible of the rash 
foolish step you took which has blasted your own prospects for life, 
brought distress and grief on your parents and regret and pity from 
many friends. You are yourself the greatest sufferer and will have 
longer cause to regret and repent that you acted so foolishly. Had you 
been treated harshly or cruelly at home there might have been some 
excuse for you, but on the contrary you always enjoyed the reverse, 
you got every advantage I could afford to give you, you met with 
every degree of indulgence and kindness parents could bestow on a 
child and if we have anything to charge ourselves with it is by being 
overindulgent and had we not been so perhaps what has happened 
would not have taken place. From reports that went from some of 
your new connections in order to excuse you and [?MacD] the public 
were cruel enough to believe that you were to have been forced into a 
step by me contrary to your will. This would have never happened 
and never entered my head nor did I ever breathe it to you and my 
sentiments always were and shall ever be that a parent should never 
force a child to take so serious a step against her will. From the 
advantages you got and the experience you had prudence should 
have dictated to you to have acted in a very different way from what 
you have done. It is a great inducement to reconcile me that your eyes 
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are now open to your great folly and I sincerely trust that the letter 
you have written me is the free sentiments of your heart and in no 
ways [?—] believing them to be so I forgive you for the rash and 
foolish step you took and trust fortune may favour you more than 
your present prospects present. Judging that it in a manner pro- 
ceeded from a sense of honour on your part if you made a rash 
promise in an unguarded hour. Had you repented as I was informed 
you did after your uncle rescued you all might have been forgot and 
forgiven but the second elopement attended with the gross outrage 
committed is a thing that can never be forgot or well got over. Your 
husband I cannot forgive for his low cunning and duplicity after all 
my kindness and hospitality. The story of the farmer and the viper 
was never more truly verified. The only thing that would induce me 
to do anything for him is now that he has more to support than 
himself that he immediately bestirs himself to do something to 
support you both, let him separate himself from his father’s family, 
be no longer adding to the poor man’s burden, go to America which 1s 
a much better field than Natal and when I see that he has fairly done 
so I shall then be inclined to interest myself and procure that of others 
to forward his views and prospects in life and if you would both be 
advised by me I would recommend that he should start without you 
and when he is in a situation to support you he can come to meet you 
or you could follow and in the meantime I promise to attend to your 
wants and comforts and see that you are supported as you ought to 
be, this I consider the most prudent plan for you both and what many 
before you have been obliged to adopt even after having been longer 
together than you have done. 

You can show this letter to Donald but to no other and I beg of you 
and lay my injunctions on you as a parent that you are not to make the 
bad use of it as you did of my former which certainly was written in 
harsh terms in a great measure all owing to the want of feeling 
expressed in your letter to me from Edinburgh. 

Your poor mother is in pretty good health and I wish I could say 
her spirits were what they ought to be but alas you have clapt a 
damper on them never I fear to be removed, had you gone to your 
grave the morning you left your father’s house she could not have 
been more afflicted. How differently your dear sister Lizzy has acted. 
She [?—] to the advice given her by her parents and at the same time 
consummating her own desire and is now as happy as the day is long. 
She left her father’s house under very different circumstances and 
deservedly so — I shall no longer dwell on this subject. I have 
forgiven you and I trust your future conduct will be such as not to 
cause me to repent having done so. 
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Let me hear from you soon and with our united love I am dear 
Jessie, Your most affectionate father 


NOTE TO APPENDIX B 
It is impossible to say whether this is a draft or a copy. It is also 


unsigned. Punctuation has been slightly amended in a number of 
cases. 


FOOTNOTE 
The songs associated with the Balranald Elopement will be dealt with in 
a future paper. Some points on which further information relating to the 
present paper has recently come to hand will also be noted in that paper. 
D.A. MacD. 








RODERICK MACLEOD, WRITER TO THE SIGNET 


By ALick Morrison, M.A. 
22nd February, 1989 


The island of Berneray 

In the maze of islands, islets, rocks and skerries called the 
Sound of Harris, the main island is Berneray. Its name is 
Norse, perhaps, meaning the island belonging to a Viking 
known as Biorn or, less romantically, owing the name from its 
configuration, which resembles the shape of a bear. The island 
consists of two hills joined by a saddle with a wide machair 
stretching to the west and a lesser machair to the east. Both 
machairs are fringed with two of Berneray’s four superb, 
white beaches. The history of the island of Berneray stretches 
far back to the Bronze Age. Its golden age, however, was not 
achieved until the 17th and 18th Centuries. This was closely 
connected with a very remarkable family — the MacLeods of 
Berneray, to whom Roderick MacLeod, Writer to the Signet, 
our subject this evening, belonged. This remarkable period in 
the history of Berneray began early in the 17th Century. At 
that time the Chief of Clan MacLeod of Harris and Dunvegan 
was Sir Ruairidh mor MacLeod. He was in trouble with King 
James I and his querulous Privy Council for not exhibiting his 
title deeds. Fearing a possible attempt to kidnap him, he 
disappeared from Dunvegan Castle and secreted himself and 
his family in the islands of Berneray and also Ensay. While in 
Berneray, two of his sons, Roderick MacLeod of Talisker and 
Norman of Berneray, were born on the island. This is conclu- 
sively proved by a marble slab above the doorway of a very old 
building, locally known as the Armoury. It bears a Latin 
inscription viz “Hic natus est ille Normannus MacLeod, eques 
auratus”, which means in English “Here was born the well 
known Norman MacLeod of Berneray, a distinguished 
knight”. Certainly, Sir Roderick of Talisker is not mentioned 
on the stone probably because his family’s connection re- 
mained with the Isle of Skye. Sir Ruairidh Mor willed that the 
island of Berneray should belong to Norman, his third son, in 
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liferent. At that time, Berneray extended further to the north 
towards the Isle of Pabbay than it does at the present time. 
Furthermore the district of Shiabay to the south of Berneray 
was an island. Towards the end of Sir Norman’s life, the island 
of Berneray, like the whole west coast of Harris, suffered a 
major disaster. As a result of continuing north eastern storms 
in 1697, some 300 acres of what was once some of the best land 
in Berneray was eroded and blown away in a sandstorm to the 
south. An old lady who died in 1750, and was above 100 years 
old, testified on oath that she herded calves in Shiabay as a 
young girl, and at that time it was all corn and pasture land 
without any sandy soil. As a result of the sandstorm, however, 
the arm of the sea separating Shiabay from Berneray was 
more or less silted up so that it was possible to cross from one 
to the other on foot. Shiabay was entombed under a heavy 
blanket of sand in some places rising to a height of 60 or 80 
feet. The people in Shiabay were forced to race for their lives 
to the neighbouring farm of Borve, where Sir Norman was 
able to provide some land for them. Among them was Gil- 
bride Morrison, the smith, who was allowed to settle at 
Ardmaree. 

Sir Norman MacLeod, after receiving his education in 
Glasgow University, came to reside in Berneray in 1633. He 
lived in Old Berneray House of which only the turret, which 
bears his name, survives. This building strikes a person as 
rather small for the birth of Sir Norman. A close examination 
of the building might incline the observer to believe that this 
small turret could very well have been a secure hospital for 
such an occasion. The walls of the turret are very thick and 
pierced by lancet windows on the outside. These windows 
splay out as they reach the interior to give a sufficiency of 
light. It is clear that the turret could be a strongly fortified 
place in time of need. It is also clear that it could be a sort of 
detached hospital away from the main building. At any rate, 
this is all that remains of the old house once temporarily 
occupied by no less than Sir Ruairidh Mor, the celebrated 
Chief of the Clan MacLeod of Harris and Dunvegan. Towards 
the end of his life, Sir Norman MacLeod decided to build a 
new house. This is the house that is often recalled in the poetry 
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of the Gaelic bards. It was a house well known for its hospital- 
ity and of much significance to the language and culture of the 
Gael. Nothing remains of this house today except the founda- 
tion courses and right beside it are the remains of Tobhta 
Mairi or Tobhta nan Craobh, the house built by Sir Norman 
for his bardess, Mairi nighean Alasdair Ruaidh. The walls of 
Berneray House were standing as late as 1870: it was clear it 
was a building two storeys in height and it was well known that 
it was thatched. Unish House in Waternish in Skye is very 
probably copied from it. To the south of Berneray House, 
though not far, lies the Great Well of the MacLeods, well 
constructed and still in use. Some 400 yards further to the 
south and low down in the sand lie the substantial remains of 
the Pier of the Birlinns. Right opposite, on the Great Reef of 
Berneray, can be seen Clach na Biorlinn which MacLeod of 
Berneray was known to have fouled at one time. All around 
spread the mensal farm of the MacLeods of Berneray. 

Martin Martin, who had visited Berneray on several occa- 
sions, had often listened to the islanders praising the fertility 
of Berneray. He was not inclined to believe them. He, howev- 
er, took the trouble of expressing his thoughts to Sir Norman 
MacLeod, whom he happened to know very well. Sir Norman 
agreed with the islanders. Indeed, to prove the point, he had 
carried out experiments and found that one seed of barley ina 
good season, when the soil was well manured with seaware, 
was capable of producing 14 to 16 ears of the crop. The mensal 
farm contained fertile black earth as well as machair land. It 
was worked by cottars who were allowed to have a cottage and 
a small piece of land to feed one cow. Of course, at the sowing 
of the grain and the harvest as well as the cutting, drying, 
stacking and transporting the peat fuel from the Muir of 
Fidday (An Amhuinn Dhubh), the labour force of the cottars 
was supplemented by the due labour of the tenants as part of 
their rent. The Muir of Fidday was not part of the MacLeod 
Estate. It was part of North Uist and it was here that Sir James 
mor MacDonald of Sleat granted MacLeod of Berneray a 
“toleration” to cut his peats. Apart from these operations, the 
tenants and cottars were also supposed to help in thatching 
and indeed in manning the birlinns. 
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Birth and Parentage 

When Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray died on the 3rd 
March 1705 his liferent of Berneray came to an end. Berneray 
now was a part of the MacLeod Estate and could be leased as a 
tack paying rent to the Estate. Sir Norman was succeeded for 
one year only by his widow Catherine, the eldest daughter of 
Sir James Mor of Sleat and Sir Norman’s second wife. She left 
Berneray the following year and retired to the Castle of 
Duntuilm in Skye, possessed of the “Lady’s Wadset” of lands 
in Harris such as Luskintyre, Hushinish, Horgabost Seilebost 
and the islands of Taransay, Flatay, Scarp and Malaig. As 
these formed her wadset, she enjoyed their rents while she 
lived. She died in Duntuilm in 1722 and was buried beside her 
husband in the Churchyard of St Clement’s Rodel in Harris. 
She was succeeded in the tack of Berneray by her eldest son, 
William. Apart from the tack of Berneray, William possessed 
several grazing islands in the Sound of Harris immemorially 
connected with Berneray since ancient times. These islands 
comprised Hermatray, Tahay, Vacasay, Suersay, Obasay, 
Sarstay, Votersay, Hulmatray, Neartay, Torogay and 
Grianam. He also occupied four tacks in Harris such as 
Airdhasaig, Geocrab, Nisabost and Bunavineatorra in the 
Forest of Harris to which he was now entitled to send his 
horses. On the opposite shore from Berneray he possessed the 
valuable tack of Kylis (Caolas) in North Uist from Leac Bhan 
to Beinn Bhreac and which entitled him to send 100 heads of 
cattle, horses and sheep to feed on its fat pastures. All in all, 
William MacLeod, a most estimable man, was very comfort- 
able in his circumstances and followed in the worthy tradition 
of his father. This was the golden age in the history of 
Berneray. 

William MacLeod married Margaret, daughter of Kenneth 
MacKenzie II of Suddie with issue: 


1. Alexander, who succeeded his father. 

2. Roderick, who became writer to the Signet as well as 
“doer” of MacLeod. 

3. Margaret, Lady Clanranald of the Forty Five, a great 
Highland heroine. 
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4. Alice, who married Roderick MacNeil of Barra. She 
spent the last years of her life on the island of Berner- 


ay. 


Roderick MacLeod, writer to the Signet, could therefore 
claim to be related to three of the most powerful and influen- 
tial clans in the West Highlands — the MacLeods of Harris 
and Dunvegan, the MacDonalds of Sleat and the MacKenzies 
of Kintail. In addition, his uncle, Iain MacLeod of Contullich, 
advocate son to Sir Norman MacLeod, was the Tutor of Clan 
MacLeod, who happened to have a Chief still a baby in his 
cradle. Another uncle, Alexander the Advocat, whose expert 
handling of his clan’s affairs was so much appreciated by his 
Chief, lain Breac MacLeod, that he had no hesitation in giving 
him a pension for life. He became an Advocate as early as 
1685 and served as “doer” or legal agent of his clan in 
Edinburgh for more than 40 years. For his social work in that 
city, he was made a burgess of the Canongate. Under these 
two advocates, the MacLeod Estates got rid of vast debts and 
came to be regarded as the “most considerable” Highland clan 
during the first two decades of the 18th Century. There is little 
doubt that Roderick MacLeod vastly admired his uncle, Alex- 
ander the Advocat, and tried to model his career on his 
example. 


Community 

Of the early years of Roderick MacLeod there is no re- 
corded evidence. This is unfortunate but a close examination 
of his environment, which is known, can give a tolerably 
accurate portrait of his life. The inscription on his father’s 
tombstone in Rodel, Harris records that he was “a good 
husband, a kind parent and master, a sincere friend, remark- 
able for charity, piety and integrity of life”. This tribute 
sounds very flattering, but wherever checked as in the 
Grianam Papers, the Dunvegan Papers, Gaelic Poetry in the 
National Library of Scotland as well, indeed, as the Poetry of 
Mary MacLeod, it is found to be accurate. Living in the island 
of Berneray, “a kind parent” would be prone to foster his 
family with his best tenants on the island: it would enable him 
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to visit them whenever he wanted and he could rest assured 
that they were well cared for under his supervision. Berneray 
tradition supports this conclusion and in the Grianam Case 
Papers, Alice, William’s daughter, testifies that she was fos- 
tered for 7 or 8 years in the house of William MacRory (alias 
MacLeod), tenant in Borve. The ancestors of several families, 
still living in Berneray, such as MacLeods, Morrisons, Mac- 
Bhaichs, MacUspics, Mackillops and Patersons were living on 
the island at this time. The normal holding was a farthing land 
though functionaries such as Gilbride Morrison, the old smith 
of Shiabay, had a halfpenny land for his service to the com- 
munity. The island had two farms, Borve and Ruisgarry. Asa 
result of the great sandstorm of 1697 some 300 acres of the best 
land in Berneray was lost and as a result the rent of Berneray 
was lowered by £30. The tenants, or more correctly sub- 
tenants, held their land as a result of good character and due 
fulfilment of their obligations. These obligations included the 
payment of rent, such as barley, oats, rye, butter and cheese, 
and sometimes stock. They had also to perform due labour 
services at the planting of the seed and the harvest, building 
and thatching, manning the birlinn and training in the use of 
weapons on the Earrain near Berneray House. In all these 
operations, Roderick would love to take a manly share so that 
he grew up strong in body, capable of fatigue and endurance, 
skilled in the use of such weapons as the sword, dirk, pistols 
and targe, carefully preserved in the Armoury near his house. 
The soil of Berneray is mostly sandy: it has no peaty soil. Asa 
result, when the crops were growing, the lesser islands in the 
Sound had to be divided among the subtenants and used as 
sheilings. Furthermore, these islands were necessary to pro- 
vide the winter fuel. Each farm was divided into two parts as 
runrig. The infield near the steadings was fertilised by means 
of manure or soot: the outfield on the machair was divided 
into lots every three years to enable each subtenant to have a 
share of the good land as well as the bad for there was a high 
priority on good neighbourliness. It was fertilised from the 
prodigality of the seaware sometimes piled high on the sandy 
shores by the violence of the spring and winter storms. 
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So far as the tacksman was concerned, he possessed his own 
portion of the island known as Baile and it was worked by 
cottarseand the due labour of tenants. After the seed was sown 
at Beltane, cattle, sheep and horses were rounded up and 
transported to the sheilings on the lesser islands in the Sound 
of Harris and they were divided among the tenants. Here, it 1s 
noteworthy that the tacksman did not have a share. He had a 
valuable tack at Kylis (Caolas) in North Uist which he stocked 
with 100 heads of cattle and sheep. Apparently the tenants of 
Borve took advantage of him for they included some of their 
animals on the pasturage of Kylis. They were not entitled to 
do so. Life on the sheilings during the spacious days of 
summer and autumn was very much appreciated. Here, they 
could view the glory of the Minch with its islands and skerries, 
the grandeur of the hills of Harris, Uist, Gairloch and the 
Coolins of Skye as well as the pyramid isle of Pabbay. First of 
all, a rough habitation of sods and stones was built and 
covered with pieces of wood, more sods, and finally thickly 
thatched with heather held down by heather ropes attached to 
stones. Here, the islanders could shelter from the rain and 
sleep at night. The live long day, however, was not wasted in 
idleness: cows had to be milked; cheese and butter had to be 
made, and this was a very important part of the rent. Berner- 
ay, having no peaty soil, its winter fuel had to be won in the 
smaller isles. Hence peat had to be cut, dried, stacked and 
laboriously carried to vantage points on these isles where, in 
November, it was creeled into boats to be transported to 
Berneray. A favourable wind was a blessing: a calm necessi- 
tated hard pulling at the oars of the loaded boat for more than 
two miles. Here, again, the tacksman had no share in the peat 
hags of the smaller isles. He had a toleration from MacDonald 
of Sleat to cut fuel in the Muir of Fidday in North Uist 
(Amhuinn Dhubh). The tacksman’s horses were also kept 
apart from those of the tenants. They were pastured in the 
forest in North Harris. In all these varied operations, Roder- 
ick MacLeod was not without experience. Thus he grew up 
strong in body, resolute in purpose, capable of great endur- 
ance, skilled in handling boats and horses as well as weapons. 
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Education 

At first the MacLeods of Berneray relied on resident tutors 
to educate their family. During the Worcester Campaign, Sir 
Norman MacLeod had made the acquaintance of a young 
man, Norman Paterson from Kessock, and subsequently 
appointed him tutor to his family. In 1702, he was succeeded 
by Neil Beaton, who had for some years previously been the 
governor and tutor of Roderick and Norman MacLeod, the 
sons of lain Breac, Chief of the MacLeods and who indeed 
succeeded him as Chiefs of the same clan. Neil left Edinburgh 
for Berneray as resident tutor. He fell in love with the 
youngest daughter of Sir Norman and she became pregnant. 
Neil sent a “submissive letter” to her mother, Catherine 
MacDonald of Sleat, who confided the information with her 
half brother, Ranald MacDonald of Baleshare, the irate 
factor of North Uist and one of the warriors at the battle of 
Killiecrankie. He promised to come over to Berneray and deal 
“death and broken bones” to Neil Beaton. Thinking discre- 
tion the better part of valour, Neil aided by his son, took a 
boat from Berneray and sailed across the Minch to the Isle of 
Skye. After secreting himself in the most inaccessible places, 
he decided to write another submissive letter to lain MacLeod 
of Contullich, the Tutor, residing in Claiginn. The Tutor 
upbraided him and demanded that he should cancel the Bond 
of Marriage he had subscribed with his sister which was legal 
by the law of Scotland. Neil refused and he was placed in irons 
and lodged in the dungeon of Dunvegan Castle. He was taken 
out on Sunday and exhibited before the congregation of 
Diurinish, where he was thoroughly belaboured by Rev. 
Dugald MacPherson. Thereafter, he was taken to Berneray, 
still in irons, and forced to cancel the Bond of Marriage. He 
had also to promise to go into exile and never return to Harris 
or Skye. Off the coast of Skye, he was rescued by a party of 
men, led by Alexander MacLeod of Greshornish and finally 
managed to escape to the Isle of Mull. Here he was advised to 
lay his case before the Duke of Argyll whose family held the 
privilege for centuries of being feudal judges of Argyll and the 
Isles. King James II deprived them of it in 1685 but the Whig 
Government restored it to them in 1688. The Duke, well 
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aware that Contullich and Ranald MacDonald were Jaco- 
bites, did not take long to reach his decision, whatever the 
merits of the case. He decided that Neil was free to return to 
the MacLeod domains and that no one should dare to molest 
him. This was in 1706: resident tutors in Berneray now came 
to an end: Jain MacLeod of Contullich, the Tutor, now set up 
a school in Rodel with Iain Laing of Leith, also a former 
governor of the Chiefs, Roderick and Norman abovemen- 
tioned, as master. Roderick of Berneray was probably too 
young to be taught by Neil Beaton but he probably was of age 
to be taught by Laing from 1706 to 1713. 

The site chosen was not only geographically very suitable. It 
had also historical prestige. Several MacLeod chiefs had on 
occasions resided in Rodel: several were buried there, notably 
Alasdair Crotach, who had constructed a fine tomb for him- 
self and his wife inside the Church, which is one of the 
architectural glories of the Hebrides. In the realm of every day 
business, Rodel was the hub of Harris with its ideal central 
position, excellent harbour and landing stages. Here the rents 
of Harris were paid, including not only money but also cattle, 
sheep, oats, barley, butter and cheese. Above the landing 
stage, there was MacLeod’s Keeping House with more than 
one room occupied by the Chief during his occasional visits to 
Harris. Not far away, were the stores or “girnels” where 
perishable items of the rent were stored until there was need 
of them. No doubt they encouraged a plague of rats and mice. 
While Malcolm Campbell was chamberlain of Harris from 
1703 to 1708, he had reason to complain that some of the food 
in the store was rotten and not a little had been consumed by 
“myce”. According to Martin Martin, rats must have got into 
the stores at Rodel and waxed so fat as well as so bold that they 
defied the local cats and had the better of them. The local 
people, however, came to the aid of the cats and by means of 
liberal portions of milk soon revived their strength to such 
purpose that the regime of the rats in Rodel came to a speedy 
end. 

The site of the school built in Rodel in 1706 is unknown. Its 
first teacher, Mr Laing, was a native of Leith and probably did 
not understand one word of the Gaelic language. No doubt, 
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he was regarded by the Tutor, Iain MacLeod of Contullich, 
and also Alexander the Advocat, as a very worthy man 
capable of imparting instruction. He had served in that capac- 
ity in Edinburgh, instructing two chiefs of the MacLeods. He 
probably taught Latin, still a lingua franca, for those having 
ambitions in law as well as the Presbyterian religion for those 
anxious to join the Ministry of the Scottish Kirk. He familia- 
rised his pupils with the Scots language in reading, speech and 
writing. In addition, he taught numeracy. As Roderick Mac- 
Leod was anxious to carve a career for himself on the Main- 
land of Scotland, especially in the sphere of Law, he found this 
instruction useful. In 1712 or 1713, Mr Laing retired and was 
succeeded by a Mr Kenneth Campbell, a native of Harris who, 
because of his knowledge of the Gaelic language, was no 
doubt a far better teacher. Mr Campbell was a younger 
brother of Donald Campbell, forester of Harris, who lived in 
the island of Scalpay and who had extended hospitality to 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart during his sojourn in the Outer 
Hebrides. Though not a supporter of the Prince, he did not 
betray him for the proferred reward of £30,000 — surely, a 
shining example of humanity. Kenneth Campbell’s daughter, 
Anne, married Donald MacLeod of Suardale, teacher and 
smith in Dunvegan. They were the progenitors of a very 
remarkable family — the MacLeods of Fuinary, which in- 
cluded Rev. Dr Norman MacLeod, Caraid nan Gaidheal, 
Rev. Dr Donald Macleod, who restored the Abbey of Iona, 
and Very Rev. Dr George MacLeod, who founded the Iona 
Community. 

From 1708 to 1720, the office of factor or “balee” of Harris 
was occupied by Roderick, a son of Iain MacLeod the Tutor. 
He was succeeded by William MacLeod, the tacksman of 
Berneray. Under one or both of them, young Roderick from 
Berneray received plenty of practice in estate management, 
which was to serve him in good stead later on in life. He knew 
all the tacksmen in Harris and, on rent days in Rodel, helped 
to collect their rents. Some of this was given in money, some in 
stock, such as cattle and sheep, some in grain such as oats and 
barley or bere, and some in farm produce such as butter and 
cheese. Roderick, who was a good writer, could write out the 
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rent roll with the names of the individual tacksmen and 
opposite their names their rents in the categories above 
mentioned. When all this was more or less accounted for, it 
had to be evaluated in complicated Scots money and a special 
note taken of any arrears either duly paid or indeed commit- 
ted. When the whole document, after very careful checking, 
had been completed, it was sent to lain Macleod the Tutor at 
Claiginn, near Dunvegan. Thus, the Tutor learned the annual 
value of the Harris estate and was in a position to see how it 
compared with the annual commitments the estate had to 
bear. Roderick would also help to store the butter and cheese 
as well as the oats and barley into the store and “girnels”. The 
cattle and sheep were also rounded up and handed over to the 
drovers, Ullinish and Drynoch, whom Roderick knew well. 
These were now embarked on a birlinn and transported to the 
Isle of Skye. Here they were to join the much larger Skye 
drove, ready for the long journey across the Highlands to the 
Lowland markets at Crieff or Falkirk. This was the ideal way 
for Roderick to journey to Edinburgh at first. He would take 
with him his plaid, a bag of oatmeal and his sword, dirk and 
pistol. Sometimes they had to sleep in the heather wrapped in 
their plaid: at other times they could rest in a warm inn such as 
Tyndrum. After the sale, Roderick accompanied the drovers 
to the office of Alexander the “Doer” where they deposited 
their “bargains”. They received a royal welcome with bum- 
pers of claret and aqua vitae. Alexander was Roderick’s uncle 
and his eyesight must have been failing for his writing was 
truly execrable. He was delighted with Roderick’s experience 
and especially his handwriting and forthwith he was given a 
job as an assistant “doer”, in which capacity he was to work for 
many years. He also entered the firms of Ronald Campbell 
and John Buchanan to improve his legal studies and in 1732 
he, at last, became a Writer to the Signet. 


Language and Culture 

William MacLeod, the tacksman of Berneray, followed in 
the wise footsteps of his father, Sir Norman MacLeod of 
Berneray, with the result that during his period the island was 
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to experience something of a golden age in Gaelic. Ever since 
the Reformation, Scottish Gaelic tended to move away from 
the old classical Gaelic of the old bards of Gaeldom. In this 
process, Mary MacLeod, better known as Mairi nighean 
Alasdair Ruaidh, was to play an important part. She lived in 
Berneray, right beside Berneray House and she was rather an 
extraordinary lady in her tartan tonnag, addicted to snuff and 
possessed of a very sharp tongue. She lived to a very old age 
and no doubt Roderick MacLeod as a child must have known 
her. Apart from her mastery of the ordinary every day lan- 
guage of the people around her, she had great powers of 
imagery and a superb sense of colour. Thus she was able to 
draw an immortal portrait of her hero, Sir Norman MacLeod, 
in Gaelic verse. She extolled his loyalty to the Crown as 
excelling every one of Scotland’s knights and this is a historical 
fact. In physique, he was tall and straight, without slavish step: 
his heart was manly and generous: his head was entwined in 
curling locks as yellow as harp strings: his eye was as blue as 
the blaeberry, set by cheeks, as red as the berry or the 
dogrose. She refers to Roderick’s grandmother, Catherine 
MacDonald of Sleat, praising her modesty, her sensitivity in 
putting guests at their ease and arranging a banquet, without 
pride or pomp. She extolled the generosity of lain MacLeod of 
Contullich, later Tutor of MacLeod. She recalled the great 
feasts with tables laden with choice viands and the wine of 
Spain quaffed from silver goblets. She recalls Sir Norman’s 
love of hunting, and his Armoury, with ruddy bows, quivers 
full of arrows, carabines and sword blades, tapering from hilt 
to tip. Mary Campbell, from the island of Scalpay, in a fine 
Elegy of her brother, Iain Og Campbell, the forester, who 
died in 1706, mentions that he often fared to the island of 
Berneray and his wit and humour was such that it could silence 
the various musical instruments normally played there, such 
as the sonorous, melliflous music of the pibroch, the lilt of the 
harp and the sweet tunes of the “violler”. These, by no means 
exhausted the extent of Gaelic culture in Berneray at this 
period. Among the visitors to Berneray were not only bards 
from the West Highlands but also bards and genealogists from 
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as far afield as Ireland. The Statutes of Iona were very much 
opposed to the practice but in isolated places like the islands, 
such stupid laws were ignored. Sir Norman was particularly 
interested in the science of genealogy and was well versed in 
the history of the various families in the West Highlands. The 
tellers of pleasing tales were very much in demand. John Lane 
Buchanan, a missionary in Harris in the last decade of the 18th 
Century, records that there was a John MacLeod, even at this 
late period, wandering round the various townships in Harris 
and regaling his audience for hours with the old tales of 
Gaeldom such as the sagas of Cuchullin, Fionn, Oscar, 
Caoilte and the old bard, Ossian. No doubt these old tales 
were often repeated in Berneray to very appreciative audi- 
ences in the early part of the same century. 

Of all the tales recounted in the ceilidhs or during banquets, 
there is little doubt that those which appealed most to Roder- 
ick MacLeod dealt with the history of his clan and particularly 
the exploits of his own grandfather, Sir Norman MacLeod, 
during the Great Rebellion against the Monarchy in England 
and the Cromwellian tyranny which followed after it. 
Whenever the piobaireachd (pibroch) with its swelling and 
mellifluous notes charmed the hearers, one in particular was 
sure to evoke an interesting tale which Sir Norman MacLeod 
was so often fond of recalling. This was the pibroch with the 
curious title “I got a kiss of the King’s hand”. The inspiration 
for the composition occurred during a military display of the 
Scottish Army at the Torwood near Stirling when King 
Charles H came out to review his loyal troops in 1651. He 
declared that the Highlanders were the flower of his Army. 
They were to provide his bodyguard and his special regiment. 
While busily employed reviewing his troops, he became aware 
of a very strange sight. No less than 80 pipers, without their 
bonnets, formed a circle round a lone piper, who still had his 
bonnet on. His curiosity aroused, the King moved over to the 
circle and asked one of the pipers the reason for this strange 
demonstration. He replied “You, Sir are our King, but yon 
old man in the middle is our King of pipers”. The King 
signalled to the old piper to approach him to kiss his hand. No 
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sooner was this ceremony performed than the old piper struck 
up an extempore pibroch ever afterwards called “I have got a 
kiss of the King’s hand”. 

But of all stories related by Sir Norman, none could excel 
his description of the heroic stand of the Highlanders in the 
battle of Worcester on behalf of the Monarchy on the 3rd 
September 1651. After the execution of Charles I in 1649, all 
shades of opinion in Scotland were deeply shocked. Young 
Prince Charles was immediately crowned King of Scots at 
Scone. Cromwell immediately marched north and humiliated 
the Scottish Covenanters at Dunbar: General Lambert defe- 
ated the Clan MacLean at Inverkeithing after a very stern 
contest. Despite these setbacks, the Royalists and what was 
left of the Covenanters were still in high spirits at the Tor- 
wood. There was high expectation that as they marched south 
through England they would gain considerable support for the 
Monarchy. On Thursday, 31st July 1651, the long march to 
England began passing through Lesmahagow, Biggar and 
Dumfries. At Woodhouse on the Borders, King Charles 
issued his Proclamation, calling upon the English to return to 
their obedience to the Monarchy and granting a full pardon to 
all who had fought against it, except the Regicides or King 
killers. When the Monarchy was restored in London, the 
Scottish Army would return back to Scotland. A copy was sent 
to the Lord Mayor of London but he handed it to the Rump 
and it was ceremoniously burnt. The Scots were soon to learn 
that their presence in England was far from welcomed. Every- 
where, instead of cheerful aid, all they received were 
“scowls”. Some 500 Covenanters left the Royal Army as soon 
as it crossed the Borders on the plea that they were not to be a 
party to establishing the Bishops in England. What help the 
Royal Army received came from Lord Derby and Sir Philip 
Musgrave as well as a boatload from the Isle of Man. Finally, 
on the 13th August, the Royal Army arrived at the loyal city of 
Worcester. Here they received a tremendous welcome. They 
soon drove out the rebel garrison of Colonel James and Baron 
Wild. They repaired the damaged walls and gates and 
mounted a heavy battery at Port Royal. They also established 
defensive outposts at Upton and Powick. A meadow between 
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the Severn and its tributary the Teme, known as the Orchard 
of the Wykefield, was occupied by the Highlanders. The 
citizens were amazed at the stalwart mountaineers, wrapped 
in their strange and picturesque garb, armed with swords, 
claymores, dirks and pistols as well as targets. The roar of the 
80 bagpipes had a stirring as well as a frightening effect. The 
citizens excelled themselves in their wonderful generosity to 
the Royal Army. They provided all manner of provisions, 
huge joints of beef and entire muttons. The Royal Army was 
reviewed at the Pitchcroft Meadow north of the city but 
received little additional support from the surrounding coun- 
ties. The Royal Army now stood at 12,000 troops: as events 
were to prove, they had to face 30,000 trained Ironsides under 
Oliver Cromwell. Three days after the Royal Army left the 
Torwood, Cromwell was on his way by forced marches in 
blazing sunshine. He was determined to catch up with King 
Charles so as to bar his progress to London. His army of 
30,000 troops led by such experienced officers as Fleetwood, 
Lambert, Ingoldsby and Lilburne raced through Newcastle, 
Doncaster, Mansfield and Nottingham until he reached 
Evesham, where he found himself in a position to prevent any 
further movement south by the Royal Army. “The whole 
countryside rose behind him like the waves of the ocean”. 
Oliver Cromwell was now satisifed that he had a good chance 
of another “crowning mercy”. He was a short man with flaxen 
hair, a warted nose, rough visaged, bull necked and piercing 
eyes that peered out of a stern face. He was a brave man, a 
superb strategist and a murderous disciplinarian. In religion, 
he was crack brained and suffered from the delusion that he 
was a special favourite with the Almighty, like too many of his 
age. It is claimed he believed in toleration for his attitude to 
the Jews. Of course, they supplied him with very necessary 
cash. In fact, Cromwell had less than no time for several 
Christian sects such as Roman Catholics, the Church of 
England, the Scottish Presbyterians and even the Baptists and 
Anabaptists. Religion played its part in the cruel sackings of 
Drogheda and Wexford in Ireland, Dundee in Scotland and 
Worcester in his own country of England. He was certainly 
not in advance of his age so far as thought was concerned. 
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Towards the vanquished he was a merciless victor. 
Meanwhile in Worcester an eminent divine, a Mr Crosby, 
preached a “bidding” sermon in the Cathedral. He dealt at 
great length on the necessity of obedience to the monarchy. 
He claimed that “in all causes and over all persons, next under 
God, the King was the supreme Head and Governor”. This 
was an episcopal red flag to the Covenanting bull. So far as the 
Covenanters were concerned, it was Jesus Christ and not the 
King that “was next under God and the supreme Head and 
Governor”. Rev. Crosby was warned not to use such express- 
ions. The Preachers in the Royal Army were now furious and 
spread disaffection by claiming a Royal victory would only 
restore the hated Bishops in England. Had they not handed 
King Charles I over to the English Long Parliament in the 
hope of getting rid of them. Had they not forced King Charles 
II himself to take the Covenant and even to disown his 
parents. They wanted a theocracy on the Genevan model. 
King Charles, aware of the interminable wrangling of the 
“confounded Kirk Commissioners” became conscious of the 
glum face of General Leslie. He asked him if he was fright- 
ened of Oliver Cromwell. He denied this but exclaimed he was 
frightened of his men and advised a retreat to Scotland! 
Morale, however, was high among the Highlanders, the 
Royalist Scots and the handful of English Cavaliers, scarcely 
little more than half the Army. Cromwell had no such prob- 
lem: he had welded his psalm-singing new model Army of 
Ironsides, by means of a murderous discipline. He gave strict 
orders that all joiners in the vicinity must build boats to 
provide pontoon bridges whereby his numerous army would 
cross the Severn and the Teme. That done — he divided his 
army into two — the van led by Fleetwood, the reserve under 
himself. At 3 p.m. battle was joined. At Upton, owing to good 
work by Lambert, Fleetwood managed to cross and found 
himself heavily engaged by the Highlanders and Cavaliers. 
Despite his numerical superiority, he had on more than one 
occasion to call on Cromwell for reinforcements. Finally, 
Cromwell himself had to cross the Severn at Bunhill and 
engaged the Highlanders who were proving themselves “de- 
vils at slicing”. For three hours, the Royal Army held its 
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ground despite overwhelming odds against them. Fighting 
with great courage and resolution, they disputed every field 
and coming to the butt end of their muskets and push of pikes 
with them, covering the field where they stood with their 
bodies. The King himself, no mean leader, was at their head 
and finding his men weary and short of ammunition, advised 
them to retire slowly to the Sudbury Gate. Meanwhile he 
himself, with his Regiment of Horse as well as Hamilton’s and 
the Highlanders, issued out of Port Royal and struck at Red 
Hill, where Cromwell’s Artillery was pouring a galling fire 
into the city, with such vehemence that Cromwell’s own Essex 
Regiment buckled and lost their guns. The Surrey and 
Cheshire Regiments also gave way. Cromwell, noticing the 
discomfiture of his Regiments, hurried across the pontoon 
bridge with his own Regiment of Horse as well as Lambert's 
and Desborough’s and Whatley’s, Harrison’s and Tomlin- 
son’s Brigades, with other foot reinforcing them, the Scots 
were driven into the town by the ever increasing multitudes 
thrown against them. The Duke of Hamilton was mortally 
wounded: the King’s horse was shot under him and as he lay 
on the ground a trooper pushed him under an upturned wagon 
for safety. Desperate calls were now sent to General Leslie for 
help: he refused to move. 

Cromwell now recovered his guns: he also captured the 
Royal guns at Port Royal and poured a galling fire into the 
doomed city. Fighting continued in the streets. Cromwell's 
soldiers entered the houses began looting and killing all those 
who dared to resist them. According to Heath, “The enemy’s 
Foot was now got into the town and according to their order 
fell a plundering the town in the most barbarous manner as if 
Turks were again sacking Constantinople”. Cromwell gave 
orders that one out of every ten Englishmen must be shot. “No 
quarter was given to anyone found in the streets”, according 
to Heath. Leslie’s behaviour is difficult to explain. Cromwell 
called him a traitor and he burst into tears. The King before 
the battle hinted that he was afraid of Cromwell. This he 
denied and replied that he was more frightened of his men. 
The morale of the Covenanters was low for they disliked 
having to fight alongside the Royalists and the Cavaliers. In 
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particular they feared that a Royal victory might lead to the 
establishment of the Bishops. Thus it turned out that only half 
of the Royal Army were engaged in the battle. Hence the 
early odds of three to one were now double the number. They 
fought with the utmost gallantry for the monarchy and Crom- 
well confessed “it was as stiff a contest as he had engaged in”. 
The King feared some of his troops might betray him: he 
managed to escape. Col. MacLeod of Talisker managed to 
reach Skye: Lt. Col. Norman MacLeod of Berneray was 
captured and imprisoned in the Tower of London: few of the 
MacLeod contingent survived the battle: several of those who 
did so were betrayed by their speech and were “knocked on 
the head” as they wended their weary way north. 

Lt. Col. Norman was charged with high treason from the 
affinity of his name with the Welsh surname App Lloyd. He 
had little difficulty in establishing his identity as a Highlander. 
He now petitioned that he should be released to return to his 
family. The Commission chosen to deal with prisoners were 
prepared to allow this, provided he accepted the Common- 
wealth of England and Cromwell as its Lord Protector. Lt. 
Col. Norman MacLeod was in no doubt that if he did so he 
would brand himself as a traitor to his King and Country. 
Hence his Petition was “laid by”. In the Gaelic poetry of Mary 
MacLeod, there is the following apt reference: 


Bha fios có sibh 
Ann an iomartas righ, 
An uair bu mhuladach stri Theàrlaich. 


Slan Ghàidheil no Ghoill 
Gun d’ fhuaras oirbh foill, 
Dh’aon bhuaireah gun d’rinn bhur nàmhaid. 





In translation these verses read as follows: 
It was known 
In the conflicts of the King, 
When the wars of Charles were vexing us. 


Gael or Saxon I defy 
That deceit was found in you, 


Despite all temptations your foes did offer. | 
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For 18 months, Lt. Col. MacLeod lingered on in the Tower of 
London but finally he managed to escape. He made his way 
back to Scotland and met the Highland Chiefs at Glenelg. 
While all the rest of the country in Scotland and England were 
lying prostrate under the tyrannical heel of the Common- 
wealth of England and Lord Protector, Oliver Cromwell, 
these Highland Chiefs were still meditating rising against 
them on behalf of the Monarchy. Desperately short of 
weapons and men, they still hoped to harass the enemy by 
means of guerrilla warfare. They were anxious to inform their 
king of their resolution and for this a suitable emissary was 
very necessary. They chose Lt. Col. Norman MacLeod. He 
eluded the prowling Cromwellian Navy and finally reaching 
France had a gracious audience with the King at Chantilly, 
north of Paris. The King directed him to proceed to Holland, 
where he was to contact Middleton, who was to take charge of 
the Royal Army in the Highlands. Here he managed to get a 
generous promise of a grant of arms as follows: 

1000 firelocks with bandohters 2000 carabines 


3000 musketts 2000 corseletts 

2000 pikes 2000 saddles 

2000 headpieces with breast 2000 Ibs of powder 
pieces with matched bullets 

2000 pairs of pistols and cases. proportion. 


These arms were to be embarked in several ships that may not 
be hazarded at one and the same time. 

Lt. Col. Norman MacLeod now proceeded to Denmark 
where he received a promise of 10,000 troops with officers 
from King Christian. He returned to the Highlands to inform 
the loyal clans of the success of his mission and once again he 
eluded the Cromwellian Navy. Along with the Earl of Sea- 
forth, he endeavoured to wrest the fort and seaport of Storno- 
way from the Cromwellian garrison under Major Crispe. They 
caught a few of the garrison in the town and they were slain. 
The rest managed to escape into the fort and it was found 
impossible to dislodge them, due to lack or ordnance. Mean- 
while the Cromwellians were making diligent searches for the 
Scottish Crown — the symbol of the Scottish Monarchy and 
nationhood, which they meant to destroy as ingloriously as 
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they had done to that of England. In this, they failed due to the 
patriotism of Rev. Grainger and his wife. Lt. Col. MacLeod 
now made for the Mainland of Scotland to assist the loyal 
Highlanders in their guerilla war against General Monk. 
Fortunes of war declared against them and in 1654, they were 
scattered at Lochgarry. Lt. Col. Norman now guided the 
defeated generals, Middleton, Dalyell and Glencairn to the 
Castle of Dunvegan and thereafter to his own residence in 
Berneray. From there, they escaped to the Continent of 
Europe. The continued loyalty to the Crown in the Highlands 
earned the respect of King Charles H and King James II, but it 
earned the undying hatred of the Whig Party. In 1655, Monk 
imposed a monstrous fine on Roderick, Chief of Clan Mac- 
Leod. In the Articles of Capitulation, it was clearly stated that 
Col. Roderick MacLeod and Lt. Col. Norman MacLeod were 
not to be pardoned and the clan were exhorted to capture 
them. In 1657, Col. Roderick was pardoned by General Monk 
but not Lt. Col. Norman of Berneray. Tradition in Berneray 
claims that a detachment of troops were stationed on the 
island to keep track of his movements. Finally in 1658, he 
escaped to the Continent and probably returned in 1660 when 
the Monarchy was restored again in Britain and Ireland. 


The New Dawn 

Great indeed was the news in that year. Oliver Cromwell 
was dead: the country breathed a heavy sigh of relief. For 
years his stark figure had stalked the country, murdering her 
King, booting out Parliament, replacing it with risible assemb- 
lies, ordering the brethren of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland to go for a walk and to clear 
away home and with the Rump Parliament setting up a 
Commonwealth of England. Cromwell was a military dicta- 
tor, who ruled the country not by the will of the people but by 
the sword of 6,000 well disciplined Ironsides. This was a 
tyranny far greater than the Eleven Years’ Tyranny of King 
Charles I. It imposed monstrous fines and crushing taxation: it 
looted Royalist and Cavalier estates with merry abandon: it 
sacked Drogheda and Wexford in Ireland: it sacked Dundee 
in Scotland and even the loyal city of Worcester in England. 
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Its psalm-singing soldiers were no more averse to helping 
themselves to the property of the vanquished than the Turks 
in Constantinople according to an English eye witness of what 
happened in Worcester after the battle on the 3rd September 
1651. When Cromwell’s body was conveyed by his soldiers to 
Westminster Abbey to rest with the Kings, few mourned his 
departure, according to the diarist Evelyn, except the hounds, 
which howled their lamentation as the corpse passed its way to 
Westminster Abbey. The Great Rebellion had settled no- 
thing. There was now no constitution at all. The only hope lay 
in the existence of King Charles II of Scotland but he was still 
in exile. Richard, son of Oliver Cromwell, wisely refused to 
follow in the footsteps of his father: the Army was quarrelling 
among themselves: finally General Monk, Cromwell’s gaulei- 
ter in Scotland, marched down to London, brushed General 
Lambert aside and recalled the Monarchy. Great was the joy 
of the whole nation at the Restoration, not indeed of the 
Parliamentary Oligarchy which represented the privileged 
few but of the Monarchy which represented the nation as a 
whole. Some Regicides were hanged: others, like Oliver 
Cromwell who was buried in Westminster Abbey, were ex- 
humed and hanged on the gallows at Tyburn. The corpses 
created such a stench that they had to be taken down and 
executed at the foot. 

In 1661, Col. Roderick and Lt. Col. Norman MacLeod 
proceeded to London and were deservedly knighted by King 
Charles II. The King, however, was not satisfied that knight- 
hood was an adequate reward for Sir Norman. It happened at 
the time that Neil MacLeod of Assynt was arraigned before 
the High Court of Justiciary on the alleged charge of betraying 
James Graham, Marquess of Montrose, to his enemies and 
ultimate execution. The King expected that his estate would 
therefore be forfeited to the Crown and he therefore promised 
it to Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray. The King’s expecta- 
tion, however, proved to be quite wrong: Neil MacLeod stood 
his trial and was acquitted of the charge alleged against him. In 
1661, Gilleasbuig Gruamach, Earl of Argyle, was also 
charged for collaborating with the usurper, Oliver Cromwell. 
Thus he was in a good position to grab the island of Coll which 
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had belonged to a Royalist. The Earl was found guilty, 
executed and his estates were forfeited to the Crown. Shortly 
afterwards, the heir to the Earl recovered these estates but the 
King persuaded him to leave the island of Coll in royal 
possession. Having already failed to reward Sir Norman ow- 
ing to the exculpation of Neil MacLeod of Assynt, here now 
was a golden opportunity for King Charles to hand over the 
island of Coll to Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray. He did so 
in 1678. Sir Norman was, however, a very honourable man 
and mindful of the heroic stand of Clan MacLean on behalf of 
the Monarchy at the battle of Inverkeithing against General 
Lambert, he had no hesitation in handing over the island of 
Coll to its rightful owner. Thus the honour of knighthood was 
the only reward received by Sir Norman MacLeod for his 
remarkably “sincere and steady loyalty” on behalf of the 
Monarchy. 

Like his friend, Sir George MacKenzie of Tarbat, first Earl 
of Cromartie, Sir Norman was most anxious that the Clan 
system or way of life in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
should be preserved and put on a satisfactory legal basis. The 
patriarchal social structure of the clan system bore a consider- 
able resemblance to a patriarchal monarchy. In the High- 
lands, the Chief was the father of his clan in the same way as 
the Monarch was the father of his subjects, rich and poor. 
Both promised protection as well as justice to their clan and 
family. In return, the clan or family promised to obey and to 
remain loyal to their father. The leading members of the clan 
such as chieftains were entitled to advise a Chief on matters of 
politics or welfare. In the same way, an oligarchic Parliament 
could do likewise with a Monarchy. In no way, however, 
should the Chief be supplanted by his Chieftains or indeed a 
Monarch by a Parliamentary Oligarchy. That simply opened 
the door to anarchy and eventually tyranny as happened 
during the Great Rebellion and the tyranny of Oliver Crom- 
well. Ideas of the rights of man and democracy only existed in 
the womb of the future. The outstanding problem of the 
Highlands and Islands at the time was the existence of heredit- 
ary feudal jurisdictions over lesser clans by overmighty sub- 
jects since the end of the 15th Century. Far from promoting 
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law and order, overmighty subjects, granted regal powers in 
their area, had not hesitated to use them to advance their own 
power and wealth at the expense of their neighbours. Owing 
to the unfortunate weakness of the Scottish Crown, the only 
way to resist these overmighty subjects, was the feud. George, 
first Earl of Cromartie, who was made the King’s Manager of 
the Lords of the Articles after the Restoration, was a High- 
lander and knew the Highlands well as well as their problems. 
He was therefore in an excellent position to influence the later 
Stuart monarchs to preserve the Old Clan System in the 
Highlands. He impressed on the Monarchy the necessity of 
abolishing these hereditary feudal jurisdictions. That done, he 
wanted the Monarchy to take over full control of the Clan 
lands and this would ensure their protection in the future. The 
problem of law and order, he felt, could safely be left to the 
individual Chiefs. Finally, he proposed that Highlanders 
should be enlisted into the royal army and this would ensure 
that the Monarchy would remain very strong. Of course this 
would also ensure the death knell of Whig pretensions. It 
would, however, ensure that a patriarchal Monarchy, and 
only a patriarchal Monarchy, could ensure the preservation of 
such patriarchal societies as the Clans of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. The Earl was not particularly successful 
with King Charles II but he was successful with his brother, 
King James II, who deprived the Argyle family of their 
hereditary feudal jurisdictions and warned the Duke of Gor- 
don not to presume that he possessed feudal jurisdiction over 
Clan Cameron in Lochaber. The Whig Party had always been 
jealous of the loyalty of the Clans to the Monarchy during the 
Great Rebellion. They were therefore prone always to suggest 
that the Highland area was Roman Catholic in religion. Sir 
George MacKenzie was well aware of this propaganda. In 
1703, as Secretary of State for Scotland, he declared that the 
overwhelming mass of the people in the Highlands belonged 
to the Protestant persuasion. Only branches of Clan Donald 
such as Clanranald, Keppoch and Glengarry, as well as Mac- 
Neil of Barra, were “Roman Catholic inclined”. There was 
more toleration in the Highlands than in the rest of the 
country. Thus members of the MacLeods of Berneray who 
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were Presbyterian were married to members of Clanranald 
and the MacNeils of Barra. 

While peace and tolerance reigned in the Highlands it was 
far otherwise in South West Scotland. King Charles had no 
great affection for the Covenanters. They had intervened on 
the side of the English Parliament in the Civil War and 
ensured the defeat of his father. When his father surrendered 
to them at Newark they handed him over to the English 
Parliament and that led to his execution. They had done so in 
order to get their expenses and in the fond hope that the 
English Parliament would force their countrymen to follow 
the Presbyterian Religion. Thus Presbyterianism would be 
established in the whole country. Oliver Cromwell soon put a 
stop to such ambitions. He also took the King from Parlia- 
ment, tried him, convicted him and had him executed at 
Whitehall in 1649. 

The Covenanters soon repented of their recent activities in 
the Civil War and took a leading part in the coronation of 
Prince Charles in 1650 in Scone with the old Gaelic title of 
Charles II, King of Scots. Cromwell was infuriated: he raced 
up to Scotland: he found himself beautifully trapped at Dun- 
bar. Now the Preachers took over control of the Covenanting 
Army and certain that the Lord was on their side against the 
double crossing Parliamentarian, Oliver Cromwell, burned 
their tents, vacated their advantageous position and in the 
smoke, with loud prayers, advanced “to smite the Amale- 
kites”. Cromwell was now certain the Lord was on his side and 
he soon delivered a humiliating defeat of the Covenanters. 
What was left of them now joined the Royalists in the Worces- 
ter Campaign. They had no sooner crossed the Borders than 
500 of them deserted for they felt that if the Royal Army 
succeeded it would impose Episcopacy on England. In 
Worcester, their General David Leslie confessed that he 
feared his men more than Oliver Cromwell. In the actual 
battle, where the Highlanders and English Cavaliers fought 
with superb courage against overwhelming odds, when the 
critical point of the battle was reached at Port Royal and the 
King desperately urged Leslie to bring his men to reinforce his 
hard pressed troops, General Leslie did not, or could not, 
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move and hence the battle was lost. Oliver Cromwell called 
General Leslie a traitor and he burst into tears: the King, 
however, must have forgiven him later. He understood his 
great difficulties. After the Restoration, King Charles was 
anxious to establish control over the Scottish Kirk. He im- 
posed a moderate Episcopacy which as a compromise he 
hoped would settle the religious problems in Scotland. This 
second Episcopacy accepted such important items of Pre- 
sbyterian theology as the Shorter Catechism, John Knox’s 
Book of Common Order, the Metrical Psalms as well as the 
Synods, Presbyteries and Kirk Sessions. This was, however, 
the great age of bigotry and attempts at compromise and 
tolerance had little chance of success. The Presbyterian minis- 
ters in the South West were determined not to have bishops, 
refused to obey them and had to be ejected. They held 
religious meetings on the lonely hillsides or the moors. These 
were the Conventicles and Conventicles were unlawful. 
The military was used to disperse these meetings and to 
catch the preachers. This attempt to uphold the law was 
resisted by force. Preachers, like Donald Cargill, fired his 
audience with words that licensed murder. “The Lord, giving 
a call to a private man to kill, he might do it lawfully”. The 
King, his brother, James Duke of York, the King’s Advocate 
and other members of the Government were excommuni- 
cated and thus liable to be murdered. In 1679, Archbishop 
Sharp, whom the Covenanters detested as a turncoat and a 
traitor, was waylaid at Magus Muir and murdered brutally in 
front of his daughter. In 1684, a plot was hatched at the Rye 
House to murder King Charles II and his brother James Duke 
of York returning from the races at Newmarket. Such Cove- 
nanters as William Carstares and the Earl of Argyle were 
implicated. Torture, such as the thumbscrews, were now used 
on suspects. In a pitched battle at Drumclog the Covenanters 
routed John Graham of Claverhouse but were soon defeated 
at Aird’s Moss and their leader Richard Cameron was slain. 
The Covenanters now marched to Edinburgh but were routed 
at Rullion Green. Finally at Bothwell Bridge the Covenanters 
were defeated by the Duke of Monmouth. In a Declaration at 
Sanquhar the Covenanters declared war on the Government. 
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This was a challenge no Government could fail to meet. Now 
started the so called “Killing Times”. Suspected prisoners 
were offered safety and freedom if they took an oath repudiat- 
ing the Declaration. If they refused they were shot. Heavy 
fines were also imposed as well as harsh imprisonments on the 
Bass Rock, Greyfriars Churchyard and even Dunottar Castle. 
In this, the Government was not aiming at destroying freedom 
of religion: they only aimed at upholding the law and crushing 
declared rebellion. Deplorable acts of cruelty were committed 
on both sides. Sadly, bigotry and fanaticism divided the 
Christian sects of the 17th Century. They laboured only to 
secure “their” freedom of worship: they had only animosity 
for those who disagreed with them. Such an attitude was 
hostile to freedom of religion, which can only be gained by the 
wisdom of toleration. This was brought about to a great extent 
by the Toleration Act of 1690. A cloud of hagiology, in later 
years, was to cover the efforts, rebellions as well as the 
sufferings of the Scottish Covenanters. 

In England, also, bigotry existed and was to raise a political 
storm. The Puritan was still a force to be reckoned with. King 
Charles II’s policy of forgiveness and oblivion had allowed 
them to hold on to their Cavalier estates so that some Cava- 
liers were ruined while the Puritans were now important 
landowners. After the Restoration, Cavalier attempts to sup- 
press Puritanism did not entirely succeed. The latter had 
successfully opposed the monarchy in the Civil war and this 
was very heady wine. Charles II was extravagant and his 
continual demands for money was only agreed to by making 
concessions to Parliament, which he hated doing. A heaven- 
sent opportunity came his way in 1670. His cousin, Louis XIV 
of France, was ready to make a secret treaty with him. Louis 
was prepared to give him a pension provided Charles re- 
mained neutral in Louis’ wars and provide help to his Roman 
Catholic subjects. This was a secret Treaty and, of course, 
caused considerable speculation. Soon two political parties 
appeared on the oligarchic stage of Parliament — the Whigs 
and Tories. Anthony Ashley Cooper, one time member of the 
Cabal, now became the leader of the Whig Party, who were 
ready to oppose the Monarchy. John Dryden the poet certain- 
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ly excoriated Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, in 
these words: 

Of these the false Achitopel was one. 

A name to all succeeding ages cursed, 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 

Sagacious bold and turbulent of wit. 
Louis XIV was not a religious fanatic: he was simply a despot 
who could not suffer any loyalty to any organisation in France 
but to himself, “The Sun King”. In 1685, he revoked the Edict 
of Nantes which had guaranteed freedom of religion to the 
Huguenots in France for nearly a century, not because of their 
Protestant religion but because he had learned that they were 
intriguing with France’s enemies in Holland. He drove them 
out of the country. In this connection, it must be remembered 
that he acted equally harshly with Roman Catholics. He 
suppressed the Roman Catholic order of the Jansenists of Port 
Royal. He asserted the Gallican Liberties or the independ- 
ence of the Church in France against the Pope, which so 
annoyed the latter that he joined the Grand Alliance of no less | 
than William of Orange. Louis only became interested in | 
religion towards the end of his life due to his infatuation with 
his mistress, Mme de Maintenon, a Protestant Huguenot. 

In England the Whig Party inclined to Puritanism and 
opposition to the Monarchy. The Tories, on the other hand, 
supported the Monarchy and the Church of England which 
had been so strongly fortified in the great flush of loyalty 
during the Restoration period. Such acts as the Act of Uni- 
formity, the Test Act, and the Five Mile Act as well as the 
Corporation Act had certainly loaded the Church of England 
with enviable privileges. These divisions on party lines came 
to a head due to the vexed problem of the Succession to the 
throne. King Charles had no legitimate son. He had an 
illegitimte son, the Duke of Monmouth, by Lucy Walter. He 
was a protestant and he received the support of the Whig 
Party. King Charles himself was known to favour his brother, 
James, Duke of York, as his successor. He was a Roman 
Catholic who believed in toleration in religion. He received 
the support of the Tory Party. 
When the Whig Party brought in an act to exclude James, 
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Duke of York, from the throne, the struggle over the Exclu- 
sion Bill 1680-1681 reached boiling point in London, King 
Charles adroitly moved his Parliament from the volatile 
atmosphere of London to loyal Oxford and thus ensured that 
his brother would succeed him. When King Charles died in 
1685, he was succeeded by James, Duke of York, as James II 
although it was no secret that he was a Roman Catholic. He 
was not, however, so unpopular as Whig historians would 
have us believe. The majority of the Scottish people at the 
time lived north of the Rivers Clyde and Forth. The majority 
of the Highland Clans regarded King James as a good King 
and, as the first Earl of Cromartie wrote, most of the Highland 
clans were protestant at the time, and he should know. Even 
in Lowland Scotland, there were people who still remembered 
how King James, and his charming Queen Mary of Modena, 
had brought a warm touch of nationalism to Scotland during 
their stay in Edinburgh. Of course, the vast majority of the 
people in Ireland were Roman Catholic, harbouring bitter 
feelings of the ruthless Plantation system during the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and James I and as a result occurred the 
dreadful atrocities from both sides during the Cromwellian 
era of the Great Rebellion. Hence the vast majority of the 
people in Ireland favoured King James. In England there 
were those who remembered the great part the King had 
played in the development of the Navy and even the diarist, 
Samuel Pepys, thought a great deal of the King. The King had 
hardly mounted the throne when the Earl of Argyle was 
persuaded to invade the country from Holland to rouse rebel- 
lion in the West Highlands and South West Scotland. The 
attempt was a failure: the Earl was captured and executed. His 
lands and privileges were forfeited. Thus King James at one 
stroke abolished the feudal hereditary jurisdictions of this 
family and guaranteed his protection to the lesser clans in 
danger of destruction. At the same time, he was aware that 
there was a dispute between the Clan Cameron and another 
overmighty subject in Lochaber. He warned the Duke of 
Gordon to leave the Camerons alone and that he had no 
authority over them. That authority belonged only to Sir 
Ewen Cameron, their Chief. It certainly seemed now that the 
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policy of the first Earl of Cromartie was about to bear fruit and 
a new age was dawning for the old Clan System in the Scottish 
Highlands and Islands. Events, however, far away from the 
Highlands were in due course to have an adverse effect on 
this. King Louis XIV of France was an ambitious monarch. 
His aggressive policy in the Netherlands and beyond the River 
Rhine had been frustrated by the intervention of Holland. 
Louis despised Holland and henceforth determined to destroy 
her. To counter such an eventuality, William of Orange, 
Commander of the Dutch Army and a sage European states- 
man, but by no means a religious bigot, engaged to build up a 
powertul coalition of European states to check Louis and to 
save Holland. This Grand Alliance contained the great Ro- 
man Catholic Powers of the Holy Roman Empire, Spain and 
indeed the Pope. He found it impossible to persuade Britain 
to join his Alliance for King Charles and his brother, King 
James, were the cousins of Louis XIV and in any case the 
latter was their paymaster when they accepted the Secret 
Treaty of Dover in 1670. Despite his reliance on the Roman 
Catholic powers of Europe, William of Orange did not mind 
that full use should be made of the propaganda that his uncle 
and father-in-law, James II, was determined to restore the 
Roman Catholic religion in Britain indeed with the aid of 
Louis XIV of France. Indeed the idea at the back of his mind 
was at first that he could promote a revolt in Britain in favour 
of the Duke of Monmouth and if that failed he himself would 
have to displace his uncle on the throne in order to make 
Britain a member of his Grand Alliance. Extreme Protestant 
elements in Scotland and England had exiled themselves to 
Holland and they became the most willing tools for William of 
Orange. There was Ferguson the Plotter, an expert liar: there 
was William Carstares the “Cardinal”, a confidant of William 
of Orange who was involved in the Rye House Plot to murder 
King Charles II and his brother James, Duke of York. Despite 
the thumbscrews, he refused to implicate William of Orange: 
there was the Covenanter James Johnston, who poured out 
propaganda from the Dutch press: there was the Earl of 
Argyle who hungered for the privileges of his family and had 
family scores to settle: there was the Duke of Monmouth, who 
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believed he should be king because he was a Protestant, and 
finally there was John Dalrymple, Master of Stair, the in- 
famous engineer of the Massacre of Glencoe. This coterie of 
intriguers worked hard with considerable influence and suc- 
cess. 


Revolution again 

The first move in this Revolution was made by the Earl of 
Argyle. He landed in Scotland hoping to rouse the West and 
South West of the country. He failed and was caught and 
executed. The next move was by an invasion from Holland by 
the Duke of Monmouth. He landed in South West England 
but was defeated by King James’s brilliant general, John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. He too was captured and 
executed. King James, now infuriated by these rebellions, 
sent the notorious Judge Jeffreys to deal with the rebels and 
their sympathisers. His cruelty shown to the country folk 
created a bad impression of King James. Nevertheless, the 
King’s success in stamping out these rebellions made him over 
confident of his position. He certainly was well ahead of his 
countrymen in his genuine belief in religious toleration which 
alone could guarantee freedom of religion. He had been 
attending the Protestant Church of England: now he left it and 
therefore forfeited some of the support of the Tory Party. 
Though it was well known that he was a Roman Catholic, he 
had been appointed King and was therefore the Head and 
Supreme Governor of the Protestant Church of England — 
rather a peculiar position in an age remarkable for extreme 
bigotry. He clearly was not satisfied with the privileges of that 
Church but how to get rid of them was a problem, for they 
were fortified by laws passed by Parliament. These privileges 
denied a sizeable minority of his subjects, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, freedom of worship as well as the denial of 
political, educational, judicial and military rights. King James 
took his duties far more seriously than his brother, King 
Charles, and he determined to get rid of these privileges. 
There was little chance that the oligarchy in Parliament would 
support him. The Whigs had always been hostile: many Tories 
would be furious at any attempt to get rid of the privileges of 
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the Church of England. The King, however, was aware that he 
had the power to suspend and even to dispense with the laws 
of Parliament in the national interest. He now issued a Dec- 
laration of Indulgence promising freedom of religion not only 
to Roman Catholics but also to Protestant Dissenters as well 
as the abolition of the disabilities these religious persuasions 
suffered under politically, judicially, educationally, militarily 
and naval. There was an immediate outcry that the Monarch 
was determined to restore the Roman Catholic religion with 
the help of Louis XIV of France. This was widely believed and 
London was in an uproar. In order to enable the people to 
learn what was actually written in the Declaration of Indulg- 
ence and to scotch false rumours, the King ordered his 
Bishops to read the Declaration from their pulpits. Seven 
Bishops refused to do so on the ground that he was breaking 
the laws passed by Parliament. The King brought them to trial 
but, by 5 judges to 3, the Bishops triumphed. About the same 
time, ason was born to the King and it was feared he would be 
brought up in the Roman Catholic faith, as indeed he was. The 
Whiggish myth that he was a changeling was widely believed 
by the credulous. This was the kind of ferment that William of 
Orange was praying for and in this he had the support of the 
coterie of exiled intriguers. King James, well aware of the 
damage they were causing, urged his nephew, William of 
Orange, to expel them to England, but he refused. They 
served his purpose too well for they had powerful connections 
in Britain. At the moment, he had to rely on the Roman 
Catholic support of the Austrian Empire, Spain and the Pope 
to check Louis XIV. He dreamed of getting control of Britain 
as absolutely essential to make his Grand Alliance unassail- 
able. He realised the existence and power of bigotry in Britain 
and, though no bigot himself, he was prepared to make full 
use of it. Like a bolt from the blue, his prayers appeared to be 
answered. A few aristocrats from the Whig and Tory Parties 
invited him to come over to rule their country. William must 
have given a very wry smile for, not so long ago, England and 
Holland were at war and it was King James, then Duke of 
York, that had made the English navy such a formidable 
fighting force. William acted quickly. A Dutch Armada was 
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on its way with a Dutch Army on board and marvellously 
favoured by “a Protestant wind”. Its aim was no less than to 
conquer Britain. It passed the English Navy, not so long ago 
the enemies of Holland: now not a single shot was fired! The 
foreign Dutch Army was landed safely at Torbay and pro- 
ceeded in the direction of London. Of course, there was an 
English Army: James II had drawn it up at Hounslow Heath 
apparently to protect London. This Army had a superb milit- 
ary leader, none other than John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough, who owed King James II considerable favours. If an 
engagement occurred at Hounslow, it was practically certain 
that the English Army would win. A lot depended on John 
Churchill. He loved gold: the vaults of Amsterdam were 
stuffed with golden guilders: the wily merchant bankers of 
London were amassing an ever increasing wealth of precious 
metals: it was well known that William of Orange, though 
simply a Dutch princeling, was indeed a very rich man. The 
prospect of getting his hands on a glittering heap of gold 
gnawed at the integrity of John Churchill. He deserted and 
carried his officers with him at the critical moment. The Dutch 
Army proceeded unimpeded to London: the leaderless En- 
glish Army had disappeared like snow on a dyke. Hence the 
boast that the Revolution was “bloodless”. There could be no 
denying, however, that a Dutch Army, under a Dutch com- 
mander, had captured the city of London without any opposi- 
tion. Years later, John Churchill discovered that William of 
Orange was very jealous of his military ability and no doubt 
also knew that he was a man that did not deserve trust. As a 
result, Churchill received no favours from him and now began 
to intrigue with the exiled Stuarts against his new Dutch 
master. | 

King James II was now ill and found himself deserted on all 
hands. He felt bitter at the thought that his daughters, Mary 
and Anne, for whom he cared much, were among the deser- 
ters. Probably the most cruel stroke of all was the thought that 
he had been deprived of his crown by his nephew and son-in- 
law, William of Orange, aided and abetted by his own daugh- 
ter, Mary. He hurriedly prepared to escape to France with his 
Queen, Mary of Modena, and infant son. He wanted to be 
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clear of the volatile atmosphere of London which excited 
memory of what had happened in the same city in 1649. In the 
Highlands of Scotland there was considerable sympathy for 
him and the attitude of his two daughters was considerably 
deplored. This was the “glorious” Revolution of 1688. In fact, 
it was a sordid compound of greed, treachery and falsehood. It 
is claimed it was “bloodless”: it certainly resulted in a con- 
siderable shedding of blood at Dunkeld: at Killicrankie: at 
Glencoe: at Glenshiel: at Prestonpans: at Falkirk: at Clifton: 
at Culloden: at Londonderry and at the Boyne. It is claimed to 
have established Parliamentary Democracy in this country. 
The overwhelming mass of the British had little to do with it. 
Power was not in their hands for the next 200 years. This was 
the work of a privileged oligarchy who had little time for 
democracy. More amusing still, is the claim that the “glo- 
rious” Revolution established freedom of worship. That was 
not the aim of the Church of England. It was the aim of King 
James II who was dethroned. The Whig Party found itself 
compelled to bribe the Dissenters away from King James by 
promising them freedom of worship if their Revolution was a 
success. To the Whig, it was not a matter of principle: it was 
simply a bribe: the Toleration Act of 1690 was vital to their 
own continuance of power. 

With the departure of King James, there was no Monarch to 
call a Parliament. The Whig Party had always attacked the 
“arbitrary” methods of the Stuart Monarchy: they were not, 
however, averse to using it when it suited their purpose. 
Convention Parliaments were now established in Scotland 
and England. They offered the Crown to William of Orange 
and Queen Mary on conditions laid down in the Claim of 
Right for Scotland and the Bill of Rights for England. These 
laid down that the Monarch must be Protestant and protect 
the Protestant religion: Parliament must be held frequently: 
the use of the dispensing and suspending power, as used of 
late, was to be discontinued: no one was to be imprisoned 
without a fair trial: there must be no standing army in time of 
peace. These provisions were accepted by William and Mary 
who now became constitutional Monarchs. The Divine Right 
of Kings was at an end. The Divine Right of the Parliamentary 
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Oligarchy was in full power: the Divine Right of the people at 
large was still 200 years away in the womb of the future. The 
intention of the Parliamentary Oligarchies at first was to 
crown Queen Mary and William of Orange was to remain as 
her Consort. He was not prepared to accept the position; he 
was determined to be King, thereby controlling the British 
Army and Navy which he felt was vital to the success of the 
Grand Alliance, the defeat of Louis XIV and the safety of his 
beloved Holland. King William had his way and he still 
continued to have his standing army despite his promise in 
order to deal with his enemies at home and abroad. 

Apart altogether from their belief that the exiled James II 
was still their lawful and rightful King, the Jacobites were 
greatly concerned at the limitations imposed upon the power 
of the Monarchy as a considerable danger to their way of life. 
A weak Monarchy, it was felt, was not a guarantee that 
overmighty political parties, let alone overmighty subjects, 
could in future be “daunted” and controlled. 

The shape of things to come was soon only too evident to 
the eyes of the Jacobite Clans in the Highlands. 

The mischievous feudal jurisdictions, of which they had 
been deprived by King James II, were now restored to the 
family of Argyle. The Earl was a close friend of William of 
Orange and actually accompanied him during the latter’s 
successful invasion of England. The Whig Party was most 
anxious to have his support against the Jacobite clans in the 
Highlands. The Scottish Parliament had passed the Claim of 
Right to limit the power of the Monarchy and as soon as 
William and Mary accepted its provisions, they were readily 
accepted as joint Monarchs. The restoration of the feudal 
privileges of Argyle and the limitation on the power of the 
Monarchy were regarded with much misgiving in the High- 
lands, as well as a distinct danger to their way of life. 

While the Oligarchy in the Scottish Parliament was ready to 
accept William and Mary as sovereigns, John Graham of 
Claverhouse, commander of King James’s Army in Edin- 
burgh, had other ideas. He was a man of integrity and was not 
ready to betray his Royal Master. He escaped from Edinburgh 
and made his way into the Highlands where he soon had a fine 
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Jacobite Army under his command. Though hated by the 
Covenanters as “Bluidy Clavers”, in the Highlands he was 
“Black John of the Battles” and compared very favourably 
with James Graham, the Marquess of Montrose, as a superb 
leader in war of the Highland Clans. His extraordinary good 
looks earned him the name of “Bonnie Dundee” in the history 
books. The Revolutionary Government was not slow in send- 
ing a strong force to engage the Jacobites in the Highlands. 
With superb discipline, Dundee restrained his force until the 
perfect moment when the Jacobite clans were let loose on an 
enemy double their number. The charge was so fierce that, 
according to the leader of the Whig Army, his soldiers “ran 
like rabbits”. Only the Covenanters endeavoured to make a 
stand. This whirlwind victory was gained by the Jacobite clans 
on July 27th 1689. Unfortunately for the victors their leader, 
Bonnie Dundee, was killed in the hour of victory and his 
position was now taken by an ineffective and incompetent 
officer, Colonel Cannon, who had no knowledge of how to use 
a Highland Army properly. He was a “real donkey in charge 
of lions”. After their defeat at Killiecrankie the Covenanters, 
under an able leader, William Cleland, retreated to Dunkeld. 
Anxious to avoid the ferocity of the Highland charge, they 
protected themselves behind the walls of the cathedral, Dunk- 
eld House and buildings in the adjoining streets. They strip- 
ped lead from the roof in order to increase their supply of 
bullets. Despite several gallant charges by the clans the defen- 
ders of these strong positions stubbornly held out. This battle 
of Dunkeld occurred nearly a month after the battle of 
Killicrankie — on the 21st August 1689 in fact. It was a tactical 
victory for the Covenanters and the English force sent to 
reinforce them. William Cleland was killed: the fruitless 
charges of the Jacobite Clans against these fortified positions 
cost them dear. Their ammunition spent, they gave up the 
siege and retired to their glens still very loyal to the exiled 
James IlI. 

Meanwhile King James left France and landed in Ireland, 
where he soon found himself at the head of an Irish Army. He 
besieged Londonderry where the Protestants held out with 
the utmost tenacity. Supplies ran low and there was a distinct 
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danger that the besieged would be starved into submission. 
Fortunately for them, ships laden with supplies of food man- 
aged to break the boom across Lough Foyle to relieve the 
distressed city. Finally King James’s Army was routed in the 
Battle of the Boyne in 1690 by William of Orange. In the 
following year, they had to submit at Limerick when they were 
allowed to depart to the Continent to become famous as the 
Irish “wild geese”. 

The resounding victory of the Jacobite Clans at Killiecrank- 
ie struck terror into the Revolutionary Government. Military 
action had obviously failed! Now was the chance to try the 
other method, which had proved so successful in the “glo- 
rious” Revolution. This was the endeavour to try the efficacy 
of bribery — an appeal to the baser instincts to destroy loyalty 
and integrity. The English Government set aside the sum of 
£12,000 to distribute among the Jacobite Chiefs in order to 
betray the Monarch they held to be their rightful king and 
transfer their loyalty to William of Orange and his Queen 
Mary. This delicate and very difficult operation was left in the 
hands of John Campbell, Earl of Breadalbane, who was 
reputed in the Highlands to be as proud as a Spaniard, as 
cunning as a fox and as slippery as an eel. Despite all these 
fashionable qualities, when the Earl met the Jacobite Chiefs at 
Achallader he was dumbfounded to discover that they were 
not prepared to barter their honour for Judas Gold. They 
were only prepared to do so, if King James would instruct 
them to do so. A Major Menzies was sent to St Germain to 
discover the will of the exiled King. Meanwhile, the Whig 
Government in London were growing impatient and issued an 
order that all Jacobite Clans must give an oath of loyalty to 
King William by the 31st January 1692. Sir John Dalrymple 
had drawn up a plan to massacre all the Jacobite Clans but the 
plan was regarded as far too ambitious and too difficult, for 
already at Killiecrankie these clans had proved that they had 
no fear for King William’s troops. Major Menzies was rather 
late in returning from France but he had instructions from the 
exiled King James that it was impossible for him to mount a 
rising in the Highlands at the time and that it would be better if 
the loyal clans would take the oath to King William under 
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duress than suffer the consequences. MacDonell of Glengarry 
refused to take the oath: MacDonald of Glencoe took the oath 
but was late: the others followed the advice of King James. 
Meanwhile Sir John Dalrymple whittled down his plan. He 
was now Satisfied to massacre the one small clan which was 
late in taking the oath. The plan was eminently easy to carry 
out. The clan lived in a deep glen surrounded by high moun- 
tains, pierced by narrow passes. It was easy to invade the clan 
by using trickery. A detachment of Argyle’s Regiment could 
enter the glen and claim they were friends now and on their 
way north to deal with Glengarry. The passes could be block- 
ed at the appointed time and the massacre of the men, women 
and children carried out at 5 o’clock in the morning when they 
were in their beds. The Whig Government was not anxious to 
have any prisoners. The plan, of course, was well known to the 
Whig Government and King William certainly signed it. It was 
hoped that this enormity would be easily covered up with the 
claim that it was simply a Highland feud. This wicked plan was 
actually put in operation during a blinding snowstorm at “S 
o’clock in the morning precisely”. Amazingly enough, not all 
the MacDonalds were massacred: only 38 were murdered in 
the glen. The rest escaped, probably warned by Gaelic speak- 
ing members of the Argyle Regiment. The plan, therefore, 
was a complete failure. Far from intimidating the Jacobite 
Clans, it simply offered concrete and additional proof that the 
Whig Government should never be trusted. Any sign of a lack 
of vigilance was sure to provide them with the opportunity to 
stage another massacre. It was prudent, therefore, to rely only 
on their arms as of yore and see that they were particularly 
sharp. When the fact of the massacre was noised abroad, there 
was a great outcry throughout Scotland. Queen Mary was 
deeply annoyed: the Jacobite Party forced the Scottish Par- 
liamentary Oligarchy to make an official enquiry. This en- 
quiry was delayed in order to enable those guilty of the 
massacre to leave the country on military service. Neverthe- 
less, the enquiry succeeded in finding out all those who were 
responsible for the Massacre of Glencoe. Needless to say, 
they were not punished. They were only the active agents of 
the Whig Government and, of course, “pykes do not pyke oot 
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pykes e’en”. Nobody was punished: King William, who had in 
fact signed the order for the massacre, was sufficiently grateful 
to Dalrymple to give him a pension. 

Though King William of Orange is often portrayed as riding 
a white horse, the fact is that his horses were always brown. 
His legs were too short to sit comfortably astride his mount. 
This probably in the end led to his death. Recuperating from 
an illness, he decided to ride to Constitution Hill. His horse’s 
hoof struck a mole hill and the unfortunate rider was pitched 
heavily to the ground. From the effect of his injury, he died 
shortly afterwards. Whenever the Jacobites had occasion to 
make a prayer, they always added a prayer for “the little 
gentleman in velvet” who was responsible for the death of 
William of Orange. King William was succeeded by Queen 
Anne, whom the Jacobites grudgingly accepted because she 
was a Stuart. The Queen was married to a drunken husband, 
George of Denmark. She had 16 children and they, and her 
husband, all predeceased her. She consoled herself by drink- 
ing plenty of Bohea and playing ombre with the ‘spitfire’, 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 

After the success of the so called “Glorious Revolution” of 
1688 there were those who believed that Scotland should not 
now be treated as a foreign nation and should be allowed to 
share in England’s very profitable colonial trade. These peo- 
ple would soon be disillusioned: England was determined to 
maintain her Navigation Acts and share her profits with no 
one. Advised by William Paterson, Governor of the Bank of 
England, who was a Scotsman, Scotland decided to found a 
colony of her own. The spot chosen was Darien on the isthmus 
of Panama, a very unhealthy area and also claimed by Spain as 
part of her Empire. Not only England, but also King William 
of Orange, were opposed to the venture because they feared it 
would disunite the United Kingdom. England failed to under- 
stand that it was her unsisterly attitude to Scotland on the 
problem of trade which was making disunity practically inevit- 
able. In the end, the Darien Scheme proved a ghastly failure. 
Many rich Scottish families were ruined and considerable 
hostility sprang up between Scotland and England. The En- 
glish Parliament was soon to add fuel to the flames. They were 
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very worried about the succession when Queen Anne died. 
They feared that the exiled Stuarts might be restored and this 
was dangerous not only for religion but even more for the 
National Debt, which had proved such an invaluable invest- 
ment. Hence in 1701, with typical arrogance, they passed the 
Act of Settlement without consulting Scotland. The Crown of 
Great Britain and Ireland was to be given to the Protestant, 
Sophia of Hanover and, failing her, to her son, George. While 
Sophia and Queen Anne were third cousins, Prince James 
Stuart in France was actually Queen Anne’s brother. The 
Scottish Oligarchy was sorely affronted by England’s Act of 
Settlement and retaliated by passing the Act of Security, 
threatening to choose a different Monarch from England in 
the event of Queen Anne’s death. This clearly pointed to the 
probable succession of the Stuarts in Scotland. The Scots, 
however, declared that this would only occur if England 
continued her unsisterly attitude of refusing Scotland to share 
in her rich colonial trade. The prospect of a Stuart restoration 
struck terror into the heart of the English Oligarchy. They 
determined that, at all costs, they must get control of the 
Scottish Parliament. They sent the novelist Daniel Defoe as a 
good propagandist to make all possible representations for the 
necessity of a Union of the Parliaments of Scotland and of 
England. The Whig Party were well aware of the efficiency of 
bribery in eroding “tender” consciences. It had worked well in 
1688: it ought to work well in 1707. The love of lucre was, of 
course, the great sophistication of the time. There were, 
however, certain vested interests in Scotland that needed to 
be appeased such as the Kirk and the Law. The important 
point so far as the English Oligarchs were concerned was to 
establish an incorporating Union of the Parliaments of Scot- 
land and England, and if Scotland was given less members 
than Cornwall, it was so easy to outvote her and thereby 
control Scotland at any time. As to the vested interests of the 
Kirk and the Law in Scotland, these could easily be appeased, 
if Scotland was allowed to have her own Kirk and the Educa- 
tion she controlled. Scotland was also guaranteed her own 
legal system. The effective control of the Parliamentary sys- 
tem in Scotland as well as the acceptance by Scotland of the 
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English Act of Settlement ensured that the exiled Stuarts were 
debarred from the throne. England was ready to pay for all 
this: Scotland was allowed to trade with the English colonies: 
England accepted a share of the blame for the failure of the 
Darien Scheme and was ready to reimburse the mercantile 
and landowning interests which had suffered losses in the 
venture. This extraordinary change of heart was a cover-up 
for bribery so necessary to secure a majority for the passage of 
the measure. Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun declared that “the 
independency of the country was sold for some hogsheads of 
sugar, indigo and stinking tobacco”. In 1705 the Duke of 
Hamilton tried to secure sufficient money from the King of 
France in order to outbid the bribery of the Scottish members 
by the Whig Government. Even the Covenanters were 
opposed to this Union: there were dangers of riots in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. Years later the national poet Robert Burns 
had no hesitation in claiming that the Scottish Parliament was 
sold by “a parcel of rogues in the nation”. Of course, the 
Jacobite Clans in the Highlands were strongly opposed to the 
Union and their swords bore the inscription “no union”. The 
existence of the Scottish Parliament was not so important in 
their view as the restoration of the exiled Stuart family, which 
had an indefeasible right to the British throne. The restoration 
of the Scottish Parliament in their view depended on the 
restoration of the rightful Monarchy, which had never signed 
nor accepted the Union of the Parliaments of 1707. In their 
view, it was vitally important that the Monarchy should be 
stronger than the Parliamentary Oligarchy for only a strong 
Monarchy could hope to control overmighty subjects which 
had in the past and would no doubt in the future continue to be 
a deadly danger to the very existence of the lesser clans and 
hence to the way of life in the Highlands and Islands. Thus in 
1708, there was an attempt to restore the Stuarts and a French 
Navy was actually stationed at the mouth of the River Forth. 
Nothing was done and thus an opportunity was lost to undo 
the Treaty of Union. 

In 1714, Queen Anne at last died. The Whig Party, with 
characteristic promptitude, chose her distant cousin George 
Elector of Hanover, a Protestant, as King. Of course, the 
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Jacobites believed that Queen Anne’s half-brother, Prince 
James, should have been chosen even though he was a Roman 
Catholic. In any case, the new King could not speak English 
and had little idea of the English constitution. Still he was very 
grateful to the Whigs for the great honour conferred upon him 
and in return he left the administration of the country safely in 
their hands. This was very much what the Whig Party wanted. 
They would now have their hands, well past the elbow, in the 
public purse and all state offices and preferments were now at 
their disposal. Now dawned the great age of corruption un- 
ashamed, which earned the name the “Robinocracy”, from its 
mainspring the first Prime Minister, Sir Robert Walpole. All 
members of the Parliamentary Oligarchy in one form or 
another were bribed by him. Even a worm can turn. They 
dared to criticise him. He rounded upon them and left them in 
no doubt that they were all recipients of his largesse. This was 
the basis of the stable government of the period. With hands 
well past the elbow in the public purse, it was also a great age 
of building of stately country mansions, with well appointed 
gardens, adorned with rare plants and beautiful flowers. The 
recipients of this largesse, or indeed their offspring, could 
undertake the Grand Tour of Europe and absorb the genius of 
Italy, Greece, France and Spain, and returning with precious 
works of art and sculpture, exchange their bucolic habits for 
classical taste. The possession of land was the golden key to a 
career in politics as well as preferments in public service. The 
rude race for wealth led to more interest in agriculture. 
Capital was put into the land and an agricultural revolution, 
which greatly improved farming, took place. It also led to the 
destruction of the sturdy yeomen of England. Some in ignor- 
ance sold their land for a pittance: others were simply robbed: 
others emigrated and some became poor labourers. Lord 
Winchelsea in the House of Lords declared that it was a 
common sight to see dead starved labourers in England at the 
time. 

No sooner was George I crowned than trouble broke out in 
the Highlands. “Bobbing John”, Earl of Mar, who had signed 
the Treaty of Union in 1707, felt that he was not sufficiently 
appreciated in London. He determined to show that he was a 
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man of very great influence, who could easily ruffle the waters 
of Whig stability. He invited Highland chieftains to a great 
hunting expedition in Braemar and took the opportunity to 
warn them that there was little evidence to suggest that the 
exiled Stuart family were prepared to undertake another 
attempt to recover the throne of their fathers. He advised the 
Chiefs and Chieftains that it was in their interest to send an 
Address of Loyalty to the new king. This was done. Alas, 
there was not even an acknowledgement of the Address: Mar 
was furious: the Chiefs were insulted: the general conclusion 
was that the King was so weak that he was a mere cypher and 
hence merely a useful tool in the hands of the Whig Party. 
Under “Bobbing John”, Earl of Mar, they rose for Prince 
James Edward Stuart. The Tutor of MacLeod sent a contin- 
gent of Clan MacLeod under his youngest son, Donald, later 
well known as the “Old Trojan”. They could only fight a 
drawn battle at Sheriffmuir in 1715 against the Earl of Argyle. 
This was not nearly good enough and a good chance to restore 
the Stuarts was now lost. Prince James Stuart sent a most 
appreciative letter to the Tutor praising the loyalty of Clan 
MacLeod. In 1719 the Marquis of Tullibardine and the 
brothers Keith landed in Stornoway en route for the Mainland 
of Scotland, where they intended to stage another Rising on 
behalf of the Royal House of Stuart. This time the Tutor sent 
again another contingent of the Clan under his son Roderick, 
the “balee” of Harris. The Jacobite force, however, was 
scattered at Glenshiel. Roderick conveyed the defeated 
generals to his father’s residence at Claigin in Skye and 
thereafter to his uncle’s residence in the island of Berneray. 
Thereafter, they went to the “Balee’s” residence in the island 
of Ensay, whence they managed to escape to Roscoff in 
Brittany. On their departure, Roderick handed them a sum of 
£78. Again, Prince James Stuart sent a letter to the Tutor 
praising the loyalty and the hospitality of Clan MacLeod. 


Edinburgh 

Before Roderick MacLeod left Berneray he was quite sure 
that the new monarchy was far too weak to tackle the over- 
mighty subjects who were the bane of the Highlands. It was 
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clear that Scotland was at the time seething with discontent 
ever since the unfortunate Act of Union in 1707. Like his 
grandfather, Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray, Roderick 
traced Scotland’s misfortunes well before the Act of Union. It 
originated in the sordid treachery of the Revolution of 1688, 
when due to the unopposed invasion of the country by a 
foreign power, a foreign princeling had replaced a monarch, 
who possessed an indefeasible right to the British throne and 
in consequnce was prepared to accept conditions which 
seriously weakened the power and authority of the Crown. 
Still the hope remained in the Highlands that the rightful King 
would yet be restored in the future. This was simply a setback: 
such a setback had indeed occurred before during the Great 
Rebellion in the time of Oliver Cromwell and the country was 
rescued by the Restoration of the Monarchy. Secure in his 
political belief, Roderick possessed also an excellent back- 
ground of Gaelic culture, a good working knowledge of Scots, 
as well as numeracy. Thus armed, he was ready to seek his 
fortune in Edinburgh. The journey was a long one and not 
without its dangers. Before he left his native island, he took 
his plaid and a good bag full of oatmeal, or more probably 
barley meal, from Berneray. He also took with him his sword, 
pistol, and his dirk. He had plenty of training in these weapons 
for his father had to train 20 stout men in Berneray to be ready 
to join their Chief whenever the occasion demanded. The best 
way to get to Edinburgh was to join MacLeod’s drovers — 
such as MacLeod of Ullinish and MacLeod of Drynoch, who 
had several times driven herds of cattle, sheep and ponies all 
the way from the Isle of Skye to Falkirk. The crossing from 
Skye to the Mainland was a hazardous task for the “kyloes” 
but was achieved with remarkably little loss. Thereafter began 
the long march along the glens and sides of steep hills, 
splashing across fords, sleeping rough in the heather sur- 
rounded by a wet plaid. Roderick, no doubt, proved a most 
useful companion for the drovers. He took his turn at the 
watch at night to enable the drovers to have a rest and a good 
sleep. Whenever he felt hungry, he took some of the meal out 
of his bag, soaked it in the limped water of the burn and 
assuaged his hunger in little time. They passed Glencoe where 
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they received a great welcome. Here, they were told the story 
of the massacre and how Roderick’s own great grandfather, 
Sir James MacDonald of Sleat, sent a good load of oatmeal to 
save the starving people of Glencoe at this dreadful time in 
their history. Leaving Glencoe, they would halt at the warm 
inn at Taynuilt, then by Crianlaraich, the route lay all the way 
to Falkirk. Here young Roderick enjoyed the sight of the 
drovers driving their “bargains” with the Lowland farmers. 
No sooner were all the cattle sold than the Skye drovers, with 
their money bags, mounted their horses and made a bee line 
for the city of Edinburgh. Roderick accompanied them all the 
way for the more swords the better when you were carrying so 
much money. Their destination was the office of the “doer” of 
MacLeod, Roderick’s own uncle. This was Alexander the 
“doer”, a son of Sir Norman MacLeod. He was well known in 
Edinburgh as Alexander the “Advocat” and indeed a burgess 
of the Canongate. They received a royal welcome from the old 
Advocat: he was hungry for all the tales of Skye, Harris, 
Berneray and, of course, the journey and the “bargain” of 
“cowes”. After a good wash, a good meal and several bumpers 
of claret and aqua vitae, the company started to count the 
extraordinary variety of coins in the drovers’ bags. These were 
carefully noted by the Advocat and marked down in his 
dreadful writing in an account book. No doubt in all these 
operations, young Roderick with his keen intelligence and 
good eyesight impressed the aged Advocat. It was clear he was 
already quite an expert on estate management. He was prob- 
ably in the service of his uncle for some years, learning all 
about the profession of a “doer” for, in 1737, he was indeed to 
succeed to that office himself. It was important, however, that 
he should know something of the law of Scotland and hence he 
was duly apprenticed to (1) Ronald Campbell and later (2) to 
John Buchanan. 

According to Charles Stewart, notary, Roderick always 
carried in his pocket manuscripts of old Gaelic poems. These 
probably later found their way to the Advocates Library and 
finally to the National Library of Scotland. They relate mainly 
to the Berneray family. There is one particularly fine gem of a 
Gaelic poem in the old classic style as a fanfare to the 
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accession of William MacLeod, Roderick’s father, as tacks- 
man of Berneray in 1706. It reads as follows: 


’S tric an iosdadh oighre Thormoid 
gair na gclairseach `s na ccuach ttrom, 
‘s gach abh chiul ag seinn gu sochuir 
roinn iuil na phort ’s gach pong. 

Mic leighinn ag labhra leabhar 

san tigh as toileach re dain, 

| a bhfuigh fuasgladh ceart gach ceasta 
ag uaislibh os cneasta an chain. 





Na shuidhe ’s a n-etlean fhaoilidh 

a m-Bearnaraidh na leas lan; 

a n-iosdadh na ccliar ’s na ccuraidh 

a ttriall gach duine re dan, 

o sheallbhuigh e aitribh na n-aithreach 
gun chall a n-inbhe na a n-iocht. 


The author of this poem is anonymous, but it could be 
Donnchadh O’Muirgheasain, last of the old classic bards of 
the Chiefs of Clan MacLeod, who was alive at this time. The 
Gaelic verses above may be translated as follows: 


Is heard the lilt of clarsachs and heavy goblets, 
And every kind of music playing softly, 

With melodic tunes delightfully rendered. 
Scholars discourse expertly on books 

In the mansion most welcoming of poetry, 
Where legal problems are correctly unravelled 
By experts learned in the Law. 

He occupies the hospitable island 

Of Berneray of the fertile fields, 

In the mansion of harpers and heroes 

Where every bard with poems trail, 

Since he inherited the tack of his father 
Undiminished in wealth or compassion. 


Among these poems was also a Lament of Roderick’s grand- 


Oft in the mansion of the heir of Norman 
father, Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray. It was composed 
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by Niall MacMhuraich, bard of Clanranald. It contains the 
following verse: 


Anteinnech an tengnam glan 
anuaile an failte ollamh 

re aois na dhiaigh as dursan 
lais accriaidh do cuadaran. 


It can be translated as follows: 


The hospitality, the pure generosity: 

The joyous exclamation the ready welcome: 

They have all gone with him into the earth: 

For an age after him there will be but lamentation. 


Again: 


En lenan eigseg alba: 

foruis uind na h ealadhna: 

a bhas do dhearbh dochracht di: 
feadhbh ganfhortacht aneigsi: 


Locran anfhoruis feasa 

no neach na chlo choimneasa. 
Ciodh a dé na budh locht lin 
Cre tar a corp as creidim. 


Anegmhus oir no ealluigh, 
O teasda triath ruisigerruig. 
An eigsi on uair a ega 
treigsi cuain a ccoimheda. 


These three verses can be translated as follows: 


He was the chief protector of the learned men of 
Alba: 

He was the knowledge of the order of sciences 
His death has confirmed their difficulties: 

The literati are like trees without relief. 


He was the lamp of true history 

or a person in its nearest type. 

Why o God! should it not be a grievance with us 
That the earth is over his body I believe. 
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We are in want of gold and cattle 

Since the Chief of Ruisgarry died. 

The learned men since the hour of his death 
Have forsaken their havens of watching. 


Another anonymous poem on the death of Sir Norman 
proceeds as follows: 


Slàn le éolus Innsi Gall 

ar tteasdoill d’fheinidh Fhionnaghall; 
Ar léin tré éalibh anma 

’S gan léghnudh sgéla sgolardha. 


O nach maireann mac MhicLeoid 
na h-iarrthar’n a nduais deighsheoid 
’s gan fiadhain ar cham tar chair, 
no ar riaghail rann tar rabhain. 


’S é le h-ég no gur athruigh 

As an Bhaile a Bearnathraigh. 

a Dhé mhóir, ag narudh rann 

dob é grianbhrugh óil Fhionnghall. 


These Gaelic verses can be translated as follows: 


Farewell to the knowledge of Innse Gall 
Now that the warrior of Fionnghall is dead. 
We grieve that his soul has fled 

That learned tales are no more recited. 


Since MacLeod’s son lives no more 

Let goodly treasures be no more sought as rewards, 
seeing that no witness is left for right or wrong. 

For rule of rime as compared with doggerel. 


Until he changed his abode by death 

From Baile in Berneray, 

Thou mighty God in rewarding poems 

It was the brilliant banqueting hall of Fionnghall. 


J.C. Watson. 
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On the 7th March 1732, Roderick became a Writer to the 
Signet. Edinburgh at the time had not fallen altogether under 
the English influence. It was the city of the sedan chair and the 
peruke. There was a fair number of Gaelic speaking High- 
landers there occupying high and low occupations. The city 
itself was one of the most fascinating cities in Europe. It was 
cooped up between its protecting walls. High above, soared a 
rock where the castle nestled like a gigantic eagle. Down from 
the castle ran a thoroughfare to Holyrood House, dividing the 
city into two parts. On either side of it, rose tall lands some six 
or seven storeys and separated by a maze of wynds and 
bewildering closes. Every available space was occupied. In- 
side the lands, dwelt the citizens of Edinburgh, divided into 
cross sections on each landing: in the basement dwelt chimney 
sweeps and cobblers: on the first floor resided judges and the 
nobility: on the second floor advocates, clergymen, landed 
gentry and teachers: on the third floor and above actors, 
dancing masters and wig makers, and above them students 
and all manner of wayfarers. In such an environment, it was 
not difficult for various grades of society to mingle. All day 
long, up and down the communal stair, thronged a garrulous, 
shrewd, inquisitive and humorous crowd of Scots. 

Roderick MacLeod found it easy to settle down in Edin- 
burgh and to enter into its social life. His family were well 
known in the capital. His uncle, Alexander the Advocat, was a 
burgess of the Canongate for his social work: his cousin John 
MacLeod of Muiravonside, son of the Tutor, was a well 
known advocate with a flourishing business. It was not so well 
known, however, that both were secret Jacobite agents in 
touch with the exiled Stuart Court at St Germain. The spirit of 
Jacobitism was far from dead in the Highlands at the time. As 
the “Highland Songs of the Forty Five” prove conclusively, 
this was based on the belief that the Stuarts were the rightful 
Kings. Furthermore, the Clans were as opposed to over- 
mighty parties as they were to overmighty subjects and the 
only way to control them was the existence of a strong 
monarchy. On this depended the survival, in their opinion, of 
the old Clan System or the Highland way of life. In the 
circumstances, it was suicide to disarm and to trust the Robi- 
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nocracy. The Massacre of Glencoe was still fresh enough in 
the memory of many people, who were still alive. Thus the 
Whig effort to disarm the clans by bribery was more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. Old rusty weapons were 
delivered at the recognised centres but new and better ones 
took their place and were well hidden under the thatch. The 
feverish building of roads, bridges and forts were certainly not 
regarded as altruistic attempts to develop and bring civilisa- 
tion into the Highlands as Whiggish historians fondly used to 
reiterate. They were regarded as highly sinister. Of course, 
the Jacobite Clans needed considerably more weapons and 
active military assistance. There were the usual promises from 
England but as already proved during the Worcester Cam- 
paign, it was very doubtful if these would be honoured. There 
was certainly better prospects of French aid. The French had 
promised this and as all Scotsmen ought to know, France was 
and still is Scotland’s “Auld Ally”. Thus aid from France was 
still honourable enough and quite different from the Dutch 
aid which staged the Revolution of 1688. After all, Holland 
was not an old ally of England but, on the contrary, a recent 
enemy. 


The Abduction 

Jacobites frequently convened to Grange House to learn 
from their agents the latest news from St Germain. Lord 
Grange was in attendance but not his Lady, for she was very 
much under suspicion. She knew Roderick MacLeod very 
well. Lord Grange himself was a brother of “Bobbing John”, 
Earl of Mar, who was attainted and lived in exile in France. 
Lord Grange was very anxious to help his brother, his wife in 
London, as well as to recover the family estates. In order to do 
so, it was necessary for him to show that he was a friend of the 
Establishment but despite every effort to dissemble his feel- 
ings, the Whigs continued to have their suspicions and he was 
regarded as a hypocrite, a traitor and he was even charged 
with being a Roman Catholic, because he was a Jacobite. He 
was interested in demonology like most Scots at the time, and 
he was apparently not averse to bawdy poetry. Whatever 
faults could be discovered in him would certainly be highlight- 
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ed by the lying jade of Whiggery. Nevertheless, his close 
friend, Rev. James Woodrow, certainly strongly defended 
him with these words: “This man is owned by his greatest 
enemies to have had the greatest provocations possible and his 
family distresses have even drawn pity from them that (I hope) 
have groundlessly loaded him with the greatest calumnies and 
reproaches. I reckon him among the greatest men in this time, 
and would fain hope that the calumnies cast upon him are very 
groundless but they are exceedingly fostered and spread by 
such as dislike him for his zealous appearances for this Church 
and against Mr Simson”. 

Despite her statement that Lord Grange made love to her 
two years before their marriage in 1707 and that they had lived 
very happily for 25 years thereafter during which she bore him 
eight children, Rachel Chiesley, Lady Grange, was to prove 
herself his greatest enemy. So far as Lord Grange was con- 
cerned, she forced him to marry her by reminding him whose 
daughter she was and pointing a pistol at him. Dr Carlyle, in 
his own inimitable way, gives a good description of Rachel 
Chiesley in her palmy days on the streets of Edinburgh. “She 
was gorgeously dressed: her face was like the moon, patched 
all over, not for ornament but for use. For these 80 years that I 
have been wandering in the wilderness I have seen nothing 
like her but General Dickson of Kilbucho. In short, she 
appeared to me to be the Lady with whom all well educated 
children were acquainted, the great scarlet whore of Baby- 
lon”. 

While Lord Grange was striving to help his family and 
indeed endeavouring toimprove his prospects by giving up the 
Scottish Bench and entering into politics which, it was well 
known, could easily lead to a fortune if you played your cards 
correctly in the Robinocratic manner, his wife was busily 
collecting all manner of information to ruin him. Wodrow 
claimed that she actually intercepted her husband’s letters in 
the Post Office. She was therefore in a position to inform Lord 
Dun that her husband was a Jacobite in touch with the 
“Pretender”. Lord Dun, however, was closely connected with 
MacDonald of Sleat and from that source alone, Highland 
Jacobites were fully aware that Lady Grange was a Whig spy. 
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She counted among her friends many ministers in the Edin- 
burgh area and they were often the eyes, ears and indeed 
tongues of the Whig Establishment. She had also friends in 
London, so that Lord Ilay Campbell and Walpole’s spies 
found it easy to discover quite a lot of useful information on 
Jacobite activities. When Lord Grange visited London to 
improve prospects for his family, he at least attributed his 
failure in this endeavour to his wife. On the eve of his 
departure south he learned it was his wife’s intention to visit 
London and to work against him. In his letter to his relative 
Erskine of Pittodry, he wrote, “You will remember with what 
lying impudence she threatened Lord Grange and many of his 
friends with accusations of high treason and other capital 
crimes, and spoke so loud of her accusing directly by a signed 
information to the Lord Justice Clerk, that it came to his ears, 
and she was stopt by hearing he said that if the mad woman 
came to him, he would cause his footmen turn her downstairs”: 
Not a few Presbyterian ministers corresponded with Lord 
Justice Clerk Milton and several of them were from the 
Highlands. It was the Revolution of 1688 that established the 
Presbyterian Church as the Church of Scotland and they were 
therefore grateful to the Whig Party. The Episcopalian 
Church, which they had displaced, had refused to break their 
coronation oath to the anointed King James II and were 
therefore displaced. The Presbyterian Kirk was also very 
grateful to the Whig Establishment for guaranteeing their 
position in Scotland in the Act of Union of the Parliaments in 
1707. As the Church more or less controlled Scottish Educa- 
tion, which was also guaranteed in the Treaty of Union, the 
Kirk’s position was now secure and it could look forward toa 
rosy and profitable future ci good living. Any attempt to 
disturb such a settlement was regarded with disfavour. It was 
known that the Jacobites supported the exiled Stuarts: their 
restoration would restore Episcopacy again: it was known that 
the Jacobites opposed the Treaty of Union: its cancellation 
would destroy the permanence of the Kirk as the Church of 
Scotland. Thus, particularly in Roman Catholic areas, such as 
South Uist, ministers were used as spies on Jacobite activities. 
Nevertheless, the Whig Government did not entirely trust the 
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Scottish Kirk and for that reason passed the Patronage Act in 
1712, which decreed that the choice of the minister in the 
parish did not belong to the Congregation but to the Land- 
owner. This was certainly not an improvement on Bishops! 

Meanwhile the relatonship between Lord Grange and his 
wife steadily deteriorated. She was desperate to get full 
information of all that was going on. Highlanders, and indeed 
some Lowlanders, often convened to her home and held 
secret meetings. She was denied entry for already there were 
justifiable suspicions she was a Hanoverian spy ready to relay 
secret information to her so-called friends. There is a tradition 
that before the actual separation of Lord Grange and his wife 
an attempt was made to kidnap her and that one of her sons 
was in the plot. Lord Grange decided to be absent on some 
business but left the key to the back door to a party ready to 
kidnap his wife. At dead of night, the abductors moved 
stealthily along the long winding corridor. Someone heard 
them and yelled “Robbers! Robbers!” There was an instant 
crack of a pistol, which broke the silence of the night. In the 
darkness, however, the kidnappers succeeded in making their 
escape. As time went on, Lady Grange became outrageously 
worse. She abused her husband and her family. She warned 
her husband to remember whose daughter she was and he 
found a razor under her pillow. She abused him in church in 
front of the congregation: she abused him on the Bench: she 
shouted insults after him and his son down the street so that 
they had to dive into a tavern to get out of her way. Seton 
Watson discounts the tale that she was quite capable of 
secreting herself behind a sofa to eavesdrop on the consulta- 
tion between Lord Grange and his Jacobite friends. It is all of 
a piece of her determination to collect all possible information 
to ruin her husband and his friends. The very fact that the 
Jacobites went to all the trouble of taking her to St Kilda is 
strong evidence that she was privy to their plans and this 
incident could very well have been the occasion when she 
found them out. According to the tale, Lady Grange let go a 
most unearthly sneeze: there was a confused and violent 
hubbub! The Jacobites insisted that she had to be silenced and 
apart from extreme measures the only way to silence the spy 
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was to send her to lonely St Kilda. Lady Grange insisted that 
Lord Grange had to get rid of his associates, otherwise she 
would inform London. If this happened the Jacobite plans to 
stage a new rising in the Highlands would be doomed and their 
own lives would be in very real danger. It was not regard for 
Lord Grange that was therefore the main cause of Lady 
Grange being secreted in St Kilda. A way out of the impasse 
was discovered when Lord and Lady Grange agreed to sepa- 
rate. She was given £100, a fine house in the country, but she 
had to promise not to molest her husband and family in future. 
Her promise did not last long. She was soon at his window, 
bawling insults at Lord Grange and his company. No entreaty 
would make her go away except only when she learned that 
Lord Lovat was one of the company. Lord Lovat is generally 
blamed for the abduction. He stoutly denied it but there were 
three of his clansmen there “wearing his livery”. They prob- 
ably informed him but he does not appear to have been very 
interested as to her destination. This is clear from the letter he 
wrote on the 16th September 1732 when rumours spread 
through Edinburgh that Lady Grange had been kidnapped by 
Lord Lovat. Lovat wrote in reply: 

“As to the story about Lord Grange, it is much less a 
surprise to me because they said ten times worse of me, when 
that damned woman went from Edinburgh, than they can say 
now: for they said it was all my contrivance and that it was my 
servants that took her away but I defy’d them as I do now and 
do declare to you upon my honour that I do not know what is 
become of that woman, where she is or who takes care of her, 
but if I had contrived and assisted and saved my Lord Grange 
from the Devil who threatened every day to murder him and 
his children, I would not think shame of it before God and 
man”. 

It is obvious here that Lord Lovat is making no effort to 
deny that he was quite capable of carrying out the abduction 
but he stoutly denies that he actually carried it out or that he is 
aware of her destination. Thus it seems certain that he is 
telling the truth. That being the case, the problem remains to 
discover who was the fertile brain who engineered the kidnap- 
ping of Lady Grange. Several important factors point to 
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Alexander MacLeod the Advocat. He was an illegitimate son 
of Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray but the identity of his 
mother is unknown. There is more than a suspicion that she 
belonged to the MacLeods of St Kilda. The Advocat was 
tremendously interested in St Kilda and in his will left them a 
most generous sum of money to provide a minister of religion. 
Clearly he could have absolute trust that the islanders would 
never divulge the presence of Lady Grange among them. Asa 
Jacobite agent he was determined that Lady Grange had to be 
silenced and the only way to do so apart from extreme 
measures, from which he obviously shrank, was to secret her 
away to the lonely island of St Kilda. The actual abduction was 
very well planned obviously by people who well knew the 
route to be taken. It was understood that Lady Grange might 
be tricked away from her lodgings without creating any fuss: 
it, however, was more probable that there would be a violent 
struggle and for that reason a strong party of resolute fellows 
were picked to deal with such an eventuality. The timing of the 
abduction at midnight when few people wandered on the 
streets of Edinburgh as well as the modes of conveyance, first 
by means of a sedan chair and again by a cavalcade of horses, 
was well calculated. The leader chosen was Roderick Mac- 
Leod from Berneray who was Alexander the Advocat’s 
nephew and was employed by him. The party chosen to carry 
out the abduction was Roderick MacLeod and Allan MacDo- 
nald of Morar, a cousin of Roderick and also a nephew of the 
Advocat, for he was the son of Katherine, a daughter of Sir 
Norman MacLeod of Berneray: in addition there was Forster 
of Corsbonny, a factor of Mr Archibald Stewart who posses- 
sed the Tower at Wester Polmaise, as well as Sandie, John and 
James Fraser. 

Lady Grange lodged with-Margaret MacLean, who seems 
to have been very much in the scheme to kidnap Lady Grange. 
The irate Lady had every intention to proceed to London by 
coach and had actually paid part of her fare and taken leave of 
her friends and the ministers. When this information was 
communicated to Lord Grange, there was consternation. He 
was, however, successful in preventing this when he managed 
to get a friend to “make interest” to have her money returned. 
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That very night she had hoped to be on her way by coach to 
London to live with “friends”, i.e. 22nd January 1722, she was 
kidnapped from her lodgings. All the domestics had gone to 
bed by 11 o'clock and Lady Grange was up late writing a 
letter. A knock came to the door and when it was opened 
there standing in the doorway was a number of men in 
disguise. At first two were admitted and they proceeded to 
Lady Grange’s room. They approached her and said that they 
had been sent by her husband with a letter requiring her to 
move to better lodgings. She recognised Roderick MacLeod 
for she had often seen him at Grange House. She flatly refused 
to move: thereupon the rest of the kidnappers, seeing that 
trickery had failed, rushed into the room in order to move her 
out bodily to the close entrance. She struggled like a tigress, 
scratching, screaming, shouting and hitting the floor with her 
shoes. Eventually she was bowled over on to the floor and 
gagged, but every time the cloth was pushed into her mouth 
she threw it out and, no doubt, bit the hand that held it. In the 
struggle, she lost teeth and suffered black eyes. In the end, she 
was gagged and taken down to the close mouth where she was 
placed securely on the knees of Forster of Corsbonny inside a 
sedan chair. She was thus borne quickly and stealthily in the 
silence of the night to Mutrie’s Hill, where the Register House 
now stands. A little distance further on, at the spot where St 
Andrew’s Church is located, the party reached half a dozen 
horses in the care of Alexander Grant. Despite her protesta- 
tions, Lady Grange was mounted on one of the horses and the 
cavalcade set off on a 20 mile journey to Muiravonside House, 
which belonged to John MacLeod the Advocate. Here the 
visitors were obviously expected: domestics, two men and a 
woman, looked cheerful and there was a good fire on and the 
visitors were given something to eat. Lady Grange was given a 
comfortable bed but she found it impossible to sleep for her 
every movement was closely watched by Sandie Fraser, lest 
she might make any attempt to escape or indeed raise the 
alarm. She was there the whole of the next day but as soon as 
night fell she was once again mounted on horseback with 
Forster of Corsbonny. They passed the Torwood and Falkirk 
until they finally reached Wester Polmaise at Bannockburn. 
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Here Lady Grange was confined to a three storey tower 
belonging to Archibald Stewart. She was given a room with 
boarded windows for seven months. Forster of Corsbonny, 
who was the factor in the area, persuaded the proprietor to 
allow Lady Grange to wander now and again outside the 
garden. Finally, Forster aided by Peter and John Fraser and 
Alexander Grant, guided by a MacDonald of Glengarry, were 
ready to remove the troublesome lady to the fastnesses of the 
Highlands. At Stirling Bridge, she shouted to passers-by that 
She had been kidnapped and needed their help. The only 
result was that she was now blindfolded and a cushion placed 
over her mouth. Past Doune, the cavalcade proceeded to a 
rendezvous with Roderick MacLeod and Allan MacDonald at 
Callander. “They were stout and resolute fellows armed with 
pistols and dirks”. Their task was to take Lady Grange to the 
farthest Hebrides. After a good night’s rest, Lady Grange was 
wakened, blindfolded and mounted behind Roderick Mac- 
Leod. They wended their way through the Pass of Leny along 
the winding bank of Loch Lubnaig with the massive shoulder 
of Ben Ledi towering to the left. MacLeod and MacDonald 
were on horseback: the rest of the party was on foot. They 
passed grassy Strathyre and Balquhidder and the head of Loch 
Earn and moved up to Glen Dochart. Here, the Heavens 
opened up and a storm of wind, rain, lightning and thunder 
greeted them. Suffering considerably from exposure, they 
were delighted to discover a light in the mirk. With all speed, 
they made in the direction of the light and found themselves 
approaching an old castle of the MacGregors. They asked for 
hospitality for the night: it was readily granted. The occupants 
were a gang of robbers and an old woman. The old woman 
promised to look after Lady Grange and the latter was not 
long in her company when she took the opportunity to reveal 
that she was a very wealthy lady who had been kidnapped, and 
anyone who rescued her was sure of a great reward. The old 
woman was most interested and promised she would be well 
looked after and indeed would get a room of her own. She 
then hurried down to the gang of robbers with the welcomed 
information. Roderick and Allan had also been given a room 
for themselves to prevent them being privy to the delibera- 
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tions of the gang. As soon as the gang learned of the rich prize 
ready to be picked in their possession, they began to deliber- 
ate what to do with their guests. They decided to set Lady 
Grange free in order to claim the rich reward. As for Allan 
and Roderick, they could easily be murdered. Roderick, who 
did not like the looks of the gang, had taken the precaution to 
eavesdrop on their conversation and thus learned their plan. 
The robbers, learning that a party was passing their way, 
decided to intercept them in the morning. Before they left, 
they took good care that Roderick and Allan were securely 
locked up in their room. The castle was left in the care of one 
guard. No sooner were the robbers out of the way than 
Roderick and Allan tried to open the door: this was impossi- 
ble. After much exertion with their shoulders the door threw 
off its hinges. Allan made for the guard and soon had the 
better of him. Roderick raced up the stairs and asked the old 
crone where she had hidden the Lady. She refused to do so but 
the application of the dirk to her neck soon taught her that 
prudence was the better part of valour. 

Once again Lady Grange was mounted on the horse behind 
Roderick MacLeod. Passers-by, noticing the blindfolded 
Lady behind him, were curious enough to enquire what was 
the matter with her. He replied that she was mentally de- 
ranged and that she was being taken to the waters of Good St 
Fillan. In the Middle Ages, it was believed that the waters of 
St Fillan’s Pool could cure madness and the old idea of the 
cure still lingered on in the Highlands even at this late date. 
The demented person was hurled into the pool near Tyndrum 
and if not drowned he or she was tied to a post in the nearby 
Church of St Fillan. If the patient had cut loose next morning, 
that was acertain guarantee that St Fillan had cured him or her 
of their ailment. After passing Tyndrum, the cavalcade moved 
forward into Glencoe where they were hospitably enter- 
tained. Avoiding the garrison at Fort William, the cavalcade 
moved into Stratherrick in Fraser country, where they spent 
some nights in a barn. It was impossible to change clothes. 
From there the party moved into Glengarry and thereafter 
crossed Loch Eil to Glenfinnan. Here they managed to secure 
a boat and rowed against wind and tide the full length of the 
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loch. On horseback, they moved along the side of Loch Hourn 
to Castle Tirrim in Clanranald territory. Here, Lady Grange 
made a desperate effort to escape and only succeeded in 
breaking her arm. The journey from Callander had taken a 
full fortnight and their trials were still not over. They expected 
a boat to meet them but none came. Attempts to get the Chief 
of MacLeod to allow Lady Grange to be sent to St Kilda 
failed. At the time he had fallen out with the Berneray family, 
whom he accused of misappropriating his funds. He was 
particularly annoyed with Alexander the Advocat. Therefore, 
he was not prepared to take their chestnuts out of the fire. He 
was tending also to veer away from Jacobitism and embark on 
a political career with the Whig Oligarchy. 

it was, of course, common knowledge at the time that to 
enter politics was to venture on a very profitable business, 
provided, of course, you played your cards correctly. That 
attitude, in an attenuated form, was to last until 1872. It may 
well be that the Chief of the MacLeods was playing with the 
idea for he had just fallen out with the Berneray family, whom 
he charged in court with dishonesty and no doubt felt he 
should jettison their Jacobite ideas. Far from agreeing, there- 
fore, with Roderick MacLeod, the Chief sent his factor, 
William Tolme, a shrewd man, to investigate why Lady 
Grange had been transported so far. Tolme was a man of fair 
words and pretending to be very sympathetic with Lady 
Grange soon discovered a mass of very interesting informa- 
tion for the Laird of MacLeod. The upshot was that he 
forbade Roderick MacLeod to convey Lady Grange to St 
Kilda or any other part of the MacLeod domains. Fortunately 
for Roderick, he was related to Sir Alexander MacDonald of 
Sleat and, no doubt with the help of Allan, was able to 
persuade him of the necessity to conceal Lady Grange some- 
where in his dominions. Sir Alexander agreed and it appeared 
that the lonely island of Heisker on the Atlantic coast of North 
Uist was regarded as the ideal spot. Lady Grange was bundled 
into a boat at Castle Tirrim and her next stop was the bay of 
Uig in the Isle of Skye. Several people came on board to view 
the Lady but her stay there was short. Soon her boat was on its 
way to Heisker — a lonely island indeed, for the only occu- 
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pants were the tacksman, Alexander MacDonald, and his 
wife. They certainly listened to her story but there was no 
prospect that they would make any endeavour to take her 
away from the island. She managed to get a letter across to Mr 
MacLean, the minister of North Uist, but he took no action. 
During her stay in Heisker, she lived in the house of the 
tacksman and was fed as a member of a family. She admitted 
she was in great misery in the “Heisker” but very soon she 
would be “worse and worse” in the lonely island of St Kilda. 
From the 30th September 1732 to the 14th June 1734, Lady 
Grange had no option but to enjoy her miseries in the island of 
Heisker. In 1734 great changes had taken place and these 
would have an effect on the life of Lady Grange. Alexander 
MacLeod the Advocat was now dead and the way was now 
open for a reconciliation between the Berneray family and the 
Laird of MacLeod. The latter was now quite prepared to allow 
Lady Grange to be taken to St Kilda. Hence, on the 14th June 
1734, Roderick succeeded in persuading John MacLeod, the 
steward of St Kilda, who lived at Kirktown in the island of 
Pabbay nigh unto Berneray, as well as his brother, Roderick, 
to take their boat and to accompany him to Heisker to 
transport Lady Grange to the island of St Kilda. It was not an 
easy task: persuasion as usual failed: force had to be used and 
in the process Lady Grange complained she was hurt “sore” 
by their “rough hands”. But bundled into the boat she was, 
and on her way to the even lonelier island of St Kilda. She 
complained she was miserable in the Heisker but she was 
“worse and worse” in St Kilda which she described in charac- 
teristic vein as a “vil’d, neasty, stinking puir isle”. Despite her 
strictures, she was in fact far better off in St Kilda than 
Heisker. The island was well inhabited: she had a house of her 
own: she had a maid: she had better food than the average 
people living in Harris or Skye: according to Donald MacLeod 
of Berneray, the factor for Harris, she had tea, sugar, meal, 
butter, cheese and indeed an anker or quart of aqua vitae. It is 
true that only one old man could converse with her in English. 
The language of the people on the island was Gaelic and 
despite her long stay on the island she made no attempt to 
learn the language. Such a stupid prejudice against her Scot- 
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tish heritage deserves condemnation and not pity. She certain- 
ly possessed a vile temper so that the very accommodating 
islanders found it difficult to keep on good terms with her. 
According to Chambers, when the sunshine of a smile chased 
away the surliness of her features, on such occasions, she 
could be kind and gave something of her stores to the islan- 
ders. She found solace sometimes in strong drink. A half 
witted St Kildan sometimes conversed with her in broken 
English but she lost his friendship due to her fiendish temper. 
She even had designs on the life of the Steward of St Kilda. 
She occupied her time sometimes in knitting: at other times, 
she wrote letters. Two of these, written in 1738, reached the 
Mainland two years later. They contain interesting informa- 
tion and prove conclusively that she was very far from being 
insane then. She was indeed a good advocate so far as the 
explanation of the misfortunes of her life was concerned. Here 
is an interesting part of one letter: “One of Lord Lovat’s lyes, 
which he said to John MacLeod, the young man of Dynwick, 
that I was going to kill my husband. 

I hear that Alexander McDonald in the Husker is dead. His 
wife has since married. She knows this-Lord Lovat and 
Roderick McLeod that stole me. The minister’s daughter saw 
me taken out of McLean’s house by Roderick McLeod”. 

Her most interesting letter is the following: 

“I, the unfortunate wife of Mr James Erskine of Grange: 
that after I had lived near 25 years in great love and peace, he 
all of a sudden took a dislike to my person, and such a hatred 
that he could not live with me nor so much as stay in his house, 
and desired me to subscribe a separation during his pleasure, 
which I thought was contrary to my vows before God, and I 
dearly loved my husband. Both his friends and mine were at 
great pains to persuade me, and I absolutely refused to 
subscribe it. At last after much threatening, he got me out of 
the house and I designed at that time to go straight to London 
but some of his friends thought his temper might alter and 
gave me your house to stay in, it being a little without the 
town, I, desiring to live retired. After having lived three 
months there, I came to Edinburgh and I took a chamber in a 
private house near to my Lord’s lodging, that I might have the 
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pleasure to see the house that he was in and to see him and my 
children go out and in. 

I made both his relations and mine own speak to him and 
some ministers and was always in hope that God would shew 
him his sin of putting away his wife contrary to the laws of God 
and man and this was no secret for the President of the Session 
and several of the Lords, the solicitor and some of the 
Advocates and ministers of Edinburgh, knows all this to be 
truth. When I lost all hopes, then I resolved to go to London 
and live with some of my friends and make myself as easy as I 
could without him. Having paid a part of my coach hire and 
taken a leave of my friends and of the ministers; two days 
before I should have gone away, upon the 23rd. ..... 1732 
after eleven o’clock at night it being the Saturday evening, the 
house belonging to one Margaret MacLean, a Highland 
woman, she put the few she had in the house to bed, which 
were two Highland women and a little servant maid an hour 
and a half before ordinary. I had no servant with me in that 
house but a chamber maid, and whether she was upon that 
plot or whether the mistress put her out of the way, I know 
not. Then came two men to the door, saying they had a letter 
for my lady, and the mistress of the house brought them to my 
room, and then rushed in some Highland men, whom I had 
seen frequently attending my Lord Lovat and if I will remem- 
ber, had his livery upon them, who threw me down upon the 
floor, in a barbarous manner and I cried out murder. They 
they stopt my mouth and dang out several of my teeth and I 
bled: and abused my face most pitifully with their hard rude 
hands, till there was no skin left on my face all below my eyes; 
for I was always casting out the cloaths as fast as they put in, 
being on the floor at the time, and I defended myself with my 
hands, and beat with my heels upon the loft in hopes the 
people below would hear me.” 

Lady Grange was delighted when Rev. Neil Maclennan and 
his wife came to St Kilda. They could converse with her in 
English and Lady Grange made the most of the opportunity to 
tell them her version of her innocence and misfortunes. She 
made a superb impression and gained their full sympathy. She 
even persuaded them to take with them one of her letters for 
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Thomas Hope, an Advocate, in Edinburgh. She had also 
secreted another letter in a bundle of wool and it also reached 
the Mainland safely. Hope lost no time and wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the Laird of MacLeod: 


Sir, 
In December last, I received letters from the unfortunate 
Lady Grange dated at St Kilda, January 1738 — describing her 
miserable condition and pressing me to obtain her reliefe. 
This was communicate to Mr Erskine at London and some of 
his friends here who both exprest their great unwillingness 
that any application should be made to a Court of Justice for 
her deliverance by a legal authority nor indeed was that 
needfull, unless she should be detained where she was or 
carryed somewhere else by force. I therefor have sent the 
bearer, Captain Wm Gregory, with his sloop “Arabella” in 
order to bring her away from St Kilda and directed him in case 
she should not be found there though still alive, to repair 
forthwith to you and deliver this. The intent of which, in that 
case is to intreat the favour and justice from you, which is 
certainly in your power to give the bearer your protection and 
assistance to discover where that unfortunate Lady is, and to 
bring her away with him: in which, if the bearer should not 
succeed there will then remain no other remedy for me to 
pursue but to trye what force and authority the Laws can have 
in those parts where she has been and shall be so still detained. 
But this I hope you will have the goodness to prevent, from the 
good character I hear of you and for the sake and quiet of all 
concerned which I so much wish and labour for. 

I am with all respect, Sir, 
your most obedient most humble servant, 
Tho: Hope 


On the 17th February 1741, the Laird of MacLeod replied 
that he had been made aware of the scandalous rumour about 
Lady Grange. He intimated that he is instituting enquiries 
about this scandal through his Baron Baillie in Harris. The 
Baron Baillie was none other than Donald Ruadh MacLeod, 
the famous “Old Trojan” of Berneray. He replied a week later 
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that Lady Grange was indeed in St Kilda and addicted to drink 
and abusive language. She was, however, very well cared for 
with a two roomed house, meal, tea, sugar, butter, cheese and 
an anker (a quart) of aqua vitae. Indeed she had a maid to 
attend to her. Thomas Hope of Rankeillor now applied for a 
warrant to rescue Lady Grange. This was successfully resisted 
by Lord Grange. Not to be beaten, at his own expense, Hope 
fitted out the sloop “Arabella”, Captain William Gregory. 
News of the attempted rescue soon reached Skye and Harris. 
MacLeod commissioned Charles MacSween to remove the 
irate Lady from St Kilda to Rodel in Harris. There is a tale that 
she was removed to Assynt and also to Idrigil but these 
rumours are quite wrong. There is a letter in the Muniment 
Room of Dunvegan Castle, where MacSween upbraids the 
Laird of MacLeod for gross ingratitude and threatens to 
expose him. It contains these pregnant words, “I would have 
you consider who it was I received in Harris, and who it was, I 
handed over to Rory MacNeil”. With MacNeil, Lady Grange 
was to stay until she died. There is another tale that during her 
transference from St Kilda to Rodel in Harris, a rope was tied 
to her neck, from which was suspended a huge stone with the 
purpose, obviously, of ditching Lady Grange into the Atlantic 
Ocean in the untoward event of the “Arabella” accosting the 
boat. This story is romantic nonsense. Lady Grange was, of 
course, a spy and even at the present time, such fraternity 
should know the risks involved and that gentle treatment can 
hardly be expected from people whose lives are placed in 
jeopardy by their activities. Lady Grange’s abduction, fraught 
with difficulties all the way from Edinburgh to St Kilda to 
prevent her divulging the dangerous information she was in 
possession of, is proof that her kidnappers were not prepared 
to sully their honour by killing or drowning a woman. The 
transference from St Kilda, as it turned out, was totally 
unnecessary. The rescue sloop “Arabella” actually reached 
the five harbours at Oban. Mrs MacLennan was on board, as a 
guide, but she found it impossible to get a crew. She ultimately 
fell out with Captain Gregory and the rescue bid was aban- 
doned. For four years Lady Grange, at last realising that all 
hope of escape was now gone, wandered about in Trumpan. 
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The people were kind to her. Her mind probably never too 
stable, now became imbecile. 

In the Muniment Room in Dunvegan Castle there are bills 
which prove that Lady Grange was well cared for. One bill in 
August 1744, shows that MacLeod paid £30 to Roderick 
MacNeil for her board as well as £3.10.11' for necessaries. In 
August 1745, Roderick was also paid £22.10.0 for nine 
month’s board — good sums for these days. Amazingly 
enough, her funeral expenses, also paid by MacLeod, 
amounted to £30.15.5, thus costing more than one year’s 
maintenance. Verily, much claret and aqua vitae flowed freely 
that day to give Lady Grange a “hearty” send off. When Lord 
Grange was informed that the irate Lady was now no more, he 
wrote “I most heartily thank you, my dear friend, for the 
timely notice you gave me of the death of that person. It would 
be a ridiculous untruth to pretend a grief for it.” 

Lady Grange was not a lady in the gentle mould. Her 
husband had his reasons for getting rid of her. The Jacobites 
had also their reasons for silencing her. They would not have 
taken all the risks of sequestrating her in far away St Kilda 
merely because of their affection for Lord Grange. She was a 
menace to their aspirations to restore the exiled Stuarts to the 
throne of Britain which they believed was theirs by right. Now 
that her destination was known, it is surely very strange that 
none of her so called frinds made any attempt to save her. 
Perhaps she had served their purpose and was therefore of 
little account now. Indeed, it was left to a humane Jacobite, 
Thomas Hope of Rankeillor, to make that effort. A still more 
damning indictment of Lady Grange is surely that no member 
of her own family, and some of them had reached maturity, 
made the slightest effort to rescue their mother. In the early 
years of the 19th Century, a scion of Lord Grange’s family 
became Earl of Mar by descent. He raised a monument to her 
memory in the churchyard of Trumpan. 


The Forty Five , 

The very year when Lady Grange was laid in her grave 
witnessed the last attempt to restore the exiled House of 
Stuart to the throne of Britain. In September 1745, Prince 
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Charles Edward Stuart landed first on the island of Eriskay in 
the Outer Hebrides and later at Moidart on the Mainland of 
Scotland. In both places, spectators were astounded that he 
had almost come alone to win a kingdom for his father. He had 
seven companions but no French Army or supplies. To the 
Jacobites, France was still Scotland’s “Auld” ally and this, of 
course, was far more understandable than the Whig reliance 
on the Dutch, a recent enemy, in 1688. The obvious lack of 
foreign support was certainly a deterrent to such people as 
Boisdale and old Clanranald. The Prince, however, was deter- 
mined to make the attempt. On the Mainland, he managed to 
secure the support of Young Clanranald and also Cameron of 
Lochiel. The Standard was raised at Glenfinnan and the aged, 
loyal Marquis of Tullibardine, who later died in the Tower of 
London, delivered the oration which claimed that Prince 
James Edward Stuart was the rightful King of Great Britain 
and Ireland by strictly hereditary right, and that he valued 
none of his titles so much as the “Common Father” of his 
people. He promised to secure the Protestant Religion and to 
rid Scotland of the “pretended union” of the Parliaments in 
1707 and thereby restore the “honour, liberty and inde- 
pendency” of “our ancient kingdom of Scotland”. In matters 
of state and welfare, he promised to be guided by Parliament 
and he was even prepared to forgive all treasons. Such vexa- 
tious taxation, deeply resented in Scotland, as the hated Malt 
Tax, would be abolished. 

Like a whirlwind, the gallant little Army was on its way 
south. General Wade’s roads were most helpful. At Preston- 
pans, the Jacobites routed the Army of Sir John Cope in 
double quick time. The treatment of the vanquished reflected 
the greatest credit on the Prince and his followers. Lochiel 
captured Edinburgh and the Prince held court in Holyrood 
Palace. Through lack of ordnance, it was not possible, howev- 
er, to take Edinburgh Castle. It is almost certain that Roder- 
ick MacLeod must have met the Prince in Holyrood for his 
cousin, Alexander MacLeod of Muiravonside, was the 
Prince’s Aide de Camp. The halt in Edinburgh was short and 
the Prince was on his way to England where plenty of promises 
of support had been received but were to prove almost as 
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useless as those received by his granduncle in 1651 during the 
long march to Worcester. This certainly had a chilling effect 
on the Prince’s supporters, who had often heard what had 
happened at Worcester in the time of their grandfathers. 
They, however, reached Derby, the furthest south ever 
reached by an Army from Scotland. The Commander-in- 
Chief, Lord George Murray, aware that three Armies, each 
superior in numbers and equipment, were converging upon 
him, advised that the Prince should retire to the north to 
scotland, where his practically only real support lay. The 
Prince opposed this plan and urged that they should make for 
London. General Monk, on the advice of the Scot, Sir James 
Bruce, had done so in 1660 with wonderful effect. Certainly, 
with the Jacobites at Derby, London was in a panic: dapper 
George II was ready to fly to the security of Hanover: his chief 
minister in his study was undecided which side he was on and 
above all the financiers of London were alarmed what would 
happen to their money bags. Thus it was not impossible that 
the Prince could have triumphed. As it was, however, his 
generals triumphed and the Prince had to follow. At Clifton, 
the advance guard of the Duke of Cumberland was mauled 
where the Clan Fraser particularly distinguished itself. Re- 
treat continued: it was found impossible to take Stirling 
Castle, due to lack of ordnance. The Jacobites routed the 
braggart General Hawley at Falkirk: he exhibited his hatred 
of Scotland by slashing the bogus paintings of Scottish 
monarchs in Holyrood Castle. A most unfortunate attempt to 
surprise Cumberland at Culloden failed because it was day- 
light before the famishing, weary Jacobite troops came in view 
of the Havoverian Army. They had to return and under every 
conceivable disadvantage engaged the Hanoverian Army at 
Culloden. The latter’s gunnery was very effectively used. 
Nevertheless, the Jacobite charge broke Cumberland’s first 
rank and was only stopped at the second. This battle of 
Culloden Moor 1746 signalised the end not only of the Stuart 
attempt to regain the throne but also the end of the old Clan 
System in the Highlands of Scotland. A forged document by 
the victors that Prince Charles had given orders to his troops 
to show no quarter to his enemies in the hour of victory was a 
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false document written in the hope that it would excuse the 
planned barbarity of killing the wounded and the innocent 
days after the battle. According to one of their officers, this 
was the procedure. “We hang and shoot everyone that is 
known to concel the Pretender: burn their houses and take 
their cattle”. In a few days, 8000 head of cattle were rounded 
up as booty in Fort Augustus, as well as plenty of horses sold at 
half a crown each. The clans were disarmed: castles and 
houses burned: the Highland dress forbidden and the bagpipe 
declared an instrument of war. Jacobite Chiefs were attainted 
and lost their estates: the proceeds were used on such non- 
Highland projects as the harbour of Leith, the Forth and 
Clyde canal, the Register House in Edinburgh and fat salaries 
for Whig officials collecting them. Amid this orgy of ignor- 
ance, destruction, looting, murder, prejudice and debauch, 

there was one great gain. The hereditary feudal jurisdiction of 
an overmighty subject was discontinued but the British tax- 
payer had to pay handsomely for it. This privilege “surrepti- 
tiously acquired and tyrannically exercised”, according to 
Charles II, was in fact abolished by King James VII and II in 
1685. The Whig Party in 1689 restored it to the former owners 
for their own selfish political interest and indeed fortified it in 
the Treaty of Union 1707. Whig apologists claim great credit 
for its abolition. They deserve no credit whatsoever, but 
should reflect that their untoward action was to lead to the 
judicial murder of James of the Glen. The old clan system was 
now at an end: there were boasts that “law and order” had 
now come into the Highlands: sheep were now preferred to 
clansmen, who were cleared away from the glens and islands. 

With a price on his head, the hapless Prince wandered in the 

Highlands and Islands while a most rigorous search was made 

to capture him. Lord Albemarle, in a letter to Newcastle, 

announcing the Prince’s escape says, “Nothing is to me a more 
convincing proof of the disaffection of that part of the country 
than his lying so long concealed amongst those people and that 
he should be able to elude our narrowest and most exact 

searches, and at last make his escape, notwithstanding the 

great reward to apprehend him, £30,000”. He had, of course, 

no knowledge of the history of Scotland. The lure of gold had 
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been invaluable for the Whig success in 1688. The Whig, 
however, needed to learn a salutary lesson that the lure of gold 
will not always prevail over patriotism and honour. En- 
deavours to explain away the Prince’s escape as due merely to 
Highland hospitality are naive. There was a principle involved 
as readers of Dr John Lorne Campbell’s “Highland Songs of 
the Forty Five” will discover. Finally, Prince Charles managed 
to escape to the Continent of Europe. His traumatic experi- 
ences on the fields of battle and desperate hairbreadth escapes 
from pursuers as well as the broken promises of so-called 
friends, caused a moral and physical collapse of what was 
hitherto a promising young man. He died in Rome and was 
buried in St Peter’s, where George IV erected a fine marble 
monument to his memory. George II], whose mother and the 
Earl of Bute never wearied of instructing him “to be a King” 
soon made his presence felt. He turned on the almighty Whig 
Party and used their own methods against them with the 
salutary effect that he taught them to be subjects. He also 
provided a pension for Prince Charles Edward to assist him in 
his straitened circumstances. Roderick MacLeod did not take 
part in the long march to Derby. He, however, used his 
knowledge of Scots Law and the Union Treaty of 1707 to 
make representations in London on behalf of the Jacobites 
incarcerated there. Among them was his own sister Margaret, 
Lady Clanranald of the Forty Five. He was so far successful 
that Lady Clanranald was released from durance vile to return 
to Scotland and to face trial before the High Court of Justici- 
ary in Edinburgh. Roderick’s son, Bannatyne MacLeod the 
Antiquary, told William Chambers, the bookseller in Edin- 
burgh, that he well remembered seeing his father pulling on 
his boots in order to travel on horseback all the way from 
Edinburgh to London — not an enviable journey in the days 
of Dick Shepherd and Dick Turpin. 


Roderick MacLeod was married twice. By his first wife, 
Isabel, only daughter of Hector Bannatyne of Kames in Bute, 
he had issue: 

1. William Bannatyne, 1743-1833, Historian, Antiquary 
and Judge, who became an advocate on the 16th May 1799 and 
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was promoted to the Bench with the title of Lord Bannatyne 
of Kames. He was part founder of the Iona Club, whose 
researches threw much needed light on the history of the 
Highlands of Scotland. He provided much assistance to 
Donald Gregory, when he was writing the best account of the 
history of the Highlands. Gregory pays him a very warm 
tribute in his book. Like his father he was very interested in 
the Gaelic language and its literature. During his circuit tours 
in Argyll, he was successful in discovering the Glenmasan and 
Kilbride Manuscripts, which, but for his care, might have 
been lost for ever like several other manuscripts at the time. 
He spent the evening of his days in Whiteford House in the 
Canongate, where he died on the 30th November 1833 at the 
ripe old age of 90 years. 

2. Isabella, born in 1738, who married Rev. Archibald 
McLea, D.D., minister of Rothesay. She died without issue in 
1812. 

3. Margaret, who married in 1738 as her first husband, 
John MacLeod of Colbeck. Jamaica, a scion of the Old 
MacLeods of Lewis, without issue. She married, secondly, the 
Hon. John Grant of Kilgraston, Chief Justice of Jamaica, also 
without issue. In Robertson’s “Ayrshire Families”, there is a 
mention that there were several other daughters of Roderick 
MacLeod but, if so, their names have not come down to us. 

Roderick’s first wife died on the 14th March 1772. He 
married, secondly, Marjory, daughter of John Taylor, writer 
in Edinburgh. She died on the 26th February 1808 in Edin- 
burgh. 

Roderick MacLeod ended his days in Edinburgh, where he 
died on the 26th June 1784. 
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ALASDAIR MAC MHAIGHSTIR ALASDAIR’S 
POLITICAL POETRY 


DERICK S. THOMSON 
10th March, 1989 


There are good reasons for regarding Mac Mhaighstir Alas- 
dair as a symbol of resurgence and renaissance in eighteenth- 
century Gaelic Scotland, in a fashion similar to the regard for 
Hugh MacDiarmid in our own century. This is not to say that 
the symbol will be perfect and flawless, but rather that there is 
some kind of bigness, heroism, inspiration, vision attached to 
the man, though he is at the same time a vulnerable human 
being. It is likely that historical circumstances ‘create’ such 
figures to an important extent. In any case, they become 
landmarks in cultural history. 

It might well be argued that Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair brings 
new life and vitality to Gaelic poetry in a variety of themes and 
styles, and that would in itself be a sufficient monument to 
him, but that is not what makes him so important a symbol. It 
is rather than he is felt to be operating at the centre of the life 
of his times, so that his heart-beats correspond to the pulses of 
these times. And despite the cynicism that must often attach 
itself to politics, politics are at that centre of action. 

He was born at the right time to achieve a full and wide- 
ranging involvement in the important events of his time. 
Although we do not know the exact year of his birth, it is likely 
to have been close to 1695, and so he was close to fifty when 
the *45 Rising began, and had perhaps been involved in the 715 
as a youth. In between he had, on the evidence available to us, 
lived intensely, studied several literatures, read history, and 
honed his linguistic instrument to a remarkable degree. That 
evidence is mostly in his surviving poetry, though surviving 
records for the period 1729 to 1745 in particular give us vivid 
glimpses of his involvement in the ‘annals of the parish’. 

It is likely that only a fraction of his poetic output survives, 
but it is hard to estimate that fraction. The main sources we 
have for his poetry, or poetry ascribed to him, are (1) his own 
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publication of 1751, the Ais-eiridh, (2) Gaelic MS 63 in the 
National Library of Scotland,’ and fragments in other MSS 
there, (3) The Eigg Collection, and (4) some additional poems 
ascribed to him in John Mackenzie’s editions of 1834 and 
1839, and one in Dòmhnall MacLedédid’s Orain Nuadh 
Ghaeleach of 1811.* Between them these give us a tally of 
approximately sixty poems, of which fifty-one are included in 
the 1924 edition. But MS 63, as it survives, includes seventeen 
poems often ascribed to Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair. These 
poems form practically the whole content of the surviving MS, 
some fifty pages out of 184 numbered pages, and take up 
pp.118-21, 131-4, and 143-82. This might be taken to suggest 
that the missing 134 pages were all or mostly devoted to Mac 
Mhaighstir Alasdair’s verse also, but we cannot be sure. The 
heavy bunching of datable poems in the decade of the 1740's 
again suggests that a significant part of the output has been 
lost, for there are small numbers of poems which are credibly 
to be dated to the 1720’s, 1730's, and 1750’s if not beyond, and 
it seems highly likely that all these decades are seriously 
under-represented in the surviving corpus. 

This is no one-theme poet, no piobaire an aona phuirt, but a 
poet of wide-ranging interests and capabilities. But it may be 
that the accidents of survival have distorted the picture. 
Bearing that in mind, we can now proceed to analyse his 
political verse, and attempt to define the sequence of these 
poems to a greater degree than has been achieved previously. 

According to my reckoning, thirty-four of the poems have a 
political content, although as we shall see, this content varies 
greatly in size and texture. And although a few of the non- 
political poems are long, such as the Birlinn, this is partly 
balanced by long political poems such as An Airce, so that not 
much short of half the surviving work has political content. 
But a high proportion of this work can probably be dated to a 
very short period, say 1743-48. So it may be that we are 
focussing on a short and highly specialised phase of the poet’s 
total career. It is perhaps possible that this is a true focus, but I 
gravely doubt this. It is at least as likely to be an instance, 
though you might think it an early one, of media distortion, of 
a high-profile theme stealing the limelight. This is much more 
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likely than the alternative scenario: that in Mac Mhaighstir 
Alasdair we have a case of a poet who was late in finding his 
voice and soon afterwards lost it. 

The poems with political content range from poems which 
are deeply political in that they engage with political ideas and 
practicalities, and are illuminated by historical sidelights, to 
poems which have a quite different central drive but which 
touch on political themes in passing. It is something of a 
problem to know how to structure the discussion of this range 
of work, but it may be that a combination of chronological and 
thematic discussion will produce the greatest clarity, for we 
shall perforce be concerned with a picture of development or 
decline, of the theme, and of the poet’s commitment. 

The evidence seems to point towards a burst of poetic 
activity in the months, perhaps as much as two years, before 
the start of the 45, a very small number of campaign poems, 
and a stronger outburst of activity in the years 1746-50, 
perhaps especially 1746-48. We have good reason to think that 
the poet was deeply implicated in the Rising as such, and in 
support of the Prince during at least part of his five-month 
post-Culloden sojourn in Scotland. There can scarcely have 
been many opportunities for reflective writing during the year 
of the Rising, but presumably some of the more lyrical and 
emotional poems date from this period. There is also some 
degree of re-touching and re-writing before the 1751 publica- 
tion, and there is a clear grouping of poems which are subse- 
quent to the Rising, and in particular subsequent to the 
Disarming Act of 1746 and/or the Disclothing Act of 1747. We 
can try to disentangle the chronological sequence of poems, at 
the same time identifying the flavours and techniques that 
appear in them. 

It is likely, however, that we can see the poct’s political 
instincts at work very much earlier than 1743-4. Two poems 
are relevant to this suggestion: the ‘Moladh an Leoghainn’ 
and the ‘Diomoladh Chabair-féidh’. Both were included in 
Donald Macpherson’s edition of 1874, and he had taken them 
from the Eigg Collection in the case of the ‘Moladh’, and from 
John MacKenzie’s 1834 edition in the case of the ‘Diomo- 
ladh’. Both of them are responses, in different ways, to the 
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poem or poems entitled ‘Moladh Chabair-féidh’, variously 
ascribed to Tormod Ban MacLeòid of Assynt and to Am Bard 
MacMhathain. There were at least two poems, so perhaps 
both ascriptions are right. Thus the shorter version in McLa- 
gan MS 91 has only its first eight lines corresponding to the 
better-known version (as in Sar Obair), and although it is very 
pro-Seaforth it is much more anti-Union and generally Scot- 
tish in its emphasis. The ‘Diomoladh’ is clearly a response to 
the ‘Moladh Chabair-féidh’, as the metre itself suggests, and 
its first stanza voices an impatience with the praise of the 
Mackenzies: there is a clan, he says, that would put the 
Mackenzies under tribute — the MacDonalds — and in direct 
contradiction of the ‘Moladh’’s line Dh’éireadh leat fir 
Mhùideirt the ‘Diomoladh’ has Chan èireadh leat Triath 
Mhùideirt. The formula Dh'èireadh leat occurs several times 
in the Mackenzie poem, and in its second-last stanza these 
lines occur: 
Bu leat Sir Domhnall Shléibhte, 
Nuair dh’éireadh do chabar ort. 

There was a succession of Sir Donalds of Sleat, e.g. the 3rd 
Baronet who died in 1695, the 4th who died in 1718 but had 
been out in the °15, and the Sth who died in 1720. The 
reference here is presumably to the 4th. It may be retrospec- 
tive, but is not likely to post-date Sir Donald’s life by many 
years. 

There is no reference to the events of the °45 in Mac 
Mhaighstir Alasdair’s poem, but there is pointed reference to 
the "15. Indeed this reference is repeated and merciless, 
suggesting that the Mackenzies acted in a cowardly fashion at 
Sheriffmuir. So, 

—— — `N taobh muigh den bhrataich Shailich, 
Gun d’fhag sibh ’Sliabh an t-Siorraim i, 
and more hilariously: 
— — — Meirghe a’ Chabair thàrr i às, 
Gun tug i mach ’na buidealaich, 
Cha d’ rinn i stad gun ruig i Peairt, 
Ruith gu bras an uidil ud, 
Spàrr fear na brataich i ’na achlais 
Mar gum paisgteadh cuigeal leis; 
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Cha robh Bean Lot ’nam measg gu lèir — 

Sùil ’nan dèidh cha tugadh tad. 
By contrast, the Ledghann, i.e. the MacDonalds, put the fear 
of death into the enemy at Sheriffmuir: 

Sann latha Sheriffmuir 

A sgiùrs thu na h-uiread diubh, 

’S gun thàrr a-steach do Shruighleidh 

Am fuidhleach a dh’fhuirich diubh. 
He seeks further evidence of the Mackenzies’ historical weak- 
ness in extended references to the Battle of Auldearn, e.g. 

An cual’ thu la Allt Eire, 

Bu chéiteil cinneadh d’athar ann 

Ghabh sibh maoim an aird an t-sléibhe, 

Bac-an-fhéidh cha ghabhadh sibh; 

Air bheag fheum an cas Rìgh Tèarlach — — — 
Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair would of course be familiar with Iain 
Lom’s contemptuous reference to the Mackenzies at 
Auldearn, in his ‘Oran do Alasdair Mac Cholla’: 

’S cha robh Domhach no Geinneach 

An talamh Mhic Coinnich 

Nach d’fhag an airm thein’ air a’ mhòintich.’ 
The Mackenzies were on the Covenanting side at Auldearn, 
while the MacDonalds were on the Royalist side. It seems as 
though Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair looks on the Mackenzie 
participation in the ’°15 (and presumably the °19), undisting- 
uished as it was, as no aberration. Yet in his ‘Oran nam 
Fineachan’, preceding the ’45, he was to give a complimentary 
stanza to the Mackenzies, as also to the Campbells. The 
hatchet could be buried if there was any hope of support. 

What is the most likely context and dating for the ‘Diomo- 
ladh’? In 1725 there was talk of a Highland rising, Spanish- 
backed this time, and Seaforth “exchanged the Jacobite plans 
for a pardon and the restoration of his estates”.* This seems a 
plausible explanation for the poem, and if so it is likely to have 
followed not long after Seaforth’s action became known. 
The poem ‘Moladh an Ledghainn’ seems altogether less 

urgent, committed and fluent than the ‘Diomoladh Chabair- 
fèidh’, and yet it is in the ‘Cabar-féidh’ metre, and has a 
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reference to Dh’éireas leat an tus na còimhstri. A likely 
scenario is that this is later than ‘Moladh Chabair-feidh’ but 
earlier than the ‘Diomoladh’, so possibly around 1725, when 
the rising was contemplated, or a little earlier. In this poem 
there are well-turned passages, but the poem seems to lack 
any powerful dynamic — it is a dutiful response to a kind of 
clan-challenge rather than a poem that has its own emotional 
drive. Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair seems to have responded with 
greater enthusiasm in the satirical vein, as was to become 
abundantly clear some two decades later. 

There are two poems, and possibly three, that can with 
confidence be described as pre-campaign poems. We have to 
remember here that Jacobite dissidence, to use a modern 
term, was in evidence right through the first half of the 
eighteenth century, accentuated by the Parliamentary Union 
of 1707, and showing itself publicly in the risings of 1708, 1715, 
1719 and 1745, but at other times coming close to further 
eruption as in 1725 and the late 1740's. There is evidence that 
preparations were being made for the °45 for a good number of 
years previously. There were rumours of a rising in 1738, and 
after that there were informal meetings of an association of 
Jacobite leaders (involving e.g. the Duke of Perth, Lovat and 
Lochiel) and this body was involved in contacts with the exiled 
Jacobite court.°® It is likely that Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair was 
well-informed on such activities. We know he was in Edin- 
burgh in November 1738, in connection with his work on the 
Gaelic Vocabulary, but more importantly his family contacts 
with the chief of Clanranald, and such influential MacDonald 
leaders as the Lairds of Borrowdale, Glenalladale and Kin- 
lochmoidart were close. According to tradition,’ two of his 
pre-campaign songs were sent to Aeneas MacDonald, brother 
of the Laird of Kinlochmoidart, a banker in Paris, and he 1s 
said to have translated them to Prince Charlie there. This 
Aeneas was one of the ‘seven’ who came with the Prince in 
1745, and he had been working with him in Paris for the 
previous year. The songs referred to were presumably com- 
posed about 1744, though possibly a little earlier, and would 
be among those which the poet was reported to be reciting 
throughout the countryside when he was absent from his 
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teaching post in 1744 and 1745, and reported by Presbyterial 
sources to be wandering through the country, “composing 
Galick songs, stuffed with obscene Language”.” Some of 
these ‘obscenities’ were probably anti-Hanoverian ones, 
though he composed more than his share of other kinds also. 
The first of these two poems we may look at is the ‘Oran 

nam Fineachan Gaidhealach’, which is a carefully structured 
poem in which he sets out both to woo individual clans to the 
Rising, and to build up a mood of expectation and excitement. 
He begins with a toast to the Old Pretender, and a passing 
reference to the divine right of kings: 

Deoch-slàinte Sheumais Stiùbhairt 

Gu mùirneach cuir mun cuairt, 

Ach ma ta giamh air bith nur stamaig 

A’ chailis naomh na truaill. 
This reference to the ‘holy chalice’ was not empty talk, as we 
shall see. He goes on to toast the young Prince and to pray for 
his early arrival with his fleet: 

Lìon deoch-slàinte Theàrlaich, 

A mheàirlich, stràic a’ chuach 

Rìgh nan dul a chur do chàbhlaich 

Oirnn thar sàl ri luaths. 
And again he says 

— — — Aisig cabhagach le d’ chàbhlaich 

’S leighis plàigh do shluaigh. 
For a stanza, the poet is carried away by a description of the 
seas to be crossed, but he quickly gets back to business, and 
addresses stanzas to a succession of fourteen clans, observing 
an order of precedence which runs, at first, Stewarts, MacDo- 
nalds, Campbells, MacPhersons - - - —. To each clan he 
offers some neat military and heroic compliments, or sums up 
their significance in a sharp simile — MacDonalds cho dìleas 
duit ri d’ lèine, MacLeods mar sheobhgan ’s eòin fo 'n spàig, 
MacDonalds of Glencoe mar fhaloisg ris na sliabh-chnuic.” 
Often he adds a reference to the various aspects of battle: the 
quality of sword-blades, the functioning of guns, the waving of 
banners, the skirl of the pipes. And the poem concludes with 
two stanzas which promise booty and victory. 
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There can be no doubt of the purpose, and the broad dating, 
of this poem. Clearly, also, Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair would be 
familiar with earlier instances of clan verse, including one by a 
Clanranald poet, lain Dubh Mac Iain ‘ic Ailein, also entitled 
‘Oran nam Fineachan Gaidhealach’. It is instructive to con- 
trast the two poems of this title. lain Dubh’s is much less 
tightly organised, sometimes devoting a whole stanza to one 
clan, sometimes referring to two, three, four or five in the one 
stanza. His poem also lacks the figurative vividness and the 
linguistic crispness of Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair’s. This is only 
one instance out of many where our poet does not so much 
follow a tradition as re-energise it. There were earlier inst- 
ances of clan verse also, as Mairi Nighean Alasdair Ruaidh’s 
poem to Sir Donald of Sleat (Tha ulaidh orm an uamhar- 
rachd), where we may note her use of the formula Dh'èireadh 
leat. And the classical (‘bardic’) poets had earlier written in a 
somewhat similar vein. 

The second poem which was said to have been sent to Paris, 
before the Rising, was that entitled ‘Oran Nuadh’, the poem 
beginning Tha deagh shoisgeul feadh nan garbh-chrioch, 
which was made to the air of ‘Coille-chragaidh’, this being one 
of a series of references that tie in this Jacobite campaign with 
earlier ones. The poem begins with a promise of new hope and 
new action: 


Chaoidh na seargaibh le cam-earra-ghloir 
Sluaigh fior-chealgaich Sheorais, 

O ’s sgeul dearbhtha thig thar fairge 
Neart ro-gharbh dar foirinn, 


and this continues in Stanza 2 with reference to the fleet 
coming thar lear, and le mhilte fear ’s le armaibh geal, and with 
the Prince named Mac ‘Rìgh Sheumais, Teàrlach Stiùbhart! 
Oighre ‘chruin th'air fògradh. There is an incitement to draw 
blood from George, and a general tendency to bloodthirsti- 
ness: 

Nuair a ruisgeas sibh na claisich 

Bidh smùis bhreac feadh feòir libh, 

Gaorr is inchinne ’nan spadal 

’S ’nan liath-shad feadh mòintich. 
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There is a particularly vivid description of a piper: 
’S fuirbidh tailceant’, ’s cumpa pearsa, 
Treun-laoch spraiceil, doid-gheal, 

Piob da spalpadh suas ’na achlais 
Mhosglas lasan gleòis duinn; 

Caismeachd bhras-bhinn, bhrodadh aigne 
Gu dian-chasgairt slòigh leis; 

Chuireadh torman a phort baisgeil 
Spioraid bhras nar pòraibh. 


Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair often reveals his interest in the pipes 
and in pipe-music, but this stanza may raise the query: was he 
recalling pipers he had already seen in battle, say in the °15 
Rising? 

Later in the poem he is scornful of the easy option of 
drinking toasts, as though he had seen more than enough of 
that, and he indulges in some very straight talking to people 
who might be swayed by personal considerations when the 
time for choice comes: 


Gun ur mnathan, clann, no beairteas 
Chur stad-feachd nur dòchas. 


The realism of these lines is notable. There can be no doubt of 
the sharply immediate, and practical, purpose of this exhorta- 
tion. We get a sense of implication in ongoing action, and 
probably in fact the final stanza of the poem is a somewhat 
later addition, with its reference to beagan sluaigh, and its 
prospective reference to Lovat and Gordon joining (Lovat in 
fact came in during December 1745, and Gordon did not 
join). 

The song ‘Oran don Phrionnsa’ (O hì ri ri, tha e tighinn) 
must be a song of this period also. It did not appear until John 
Mackenzie’s 1834/39 edition, and he expressed doubt about 
the ascription. No doubt the song is simple and unelaborated 
for Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair, but it has a vigour like his, and a 
visual and sensory quality too: 


Tàirneanaich a’ bhomb ’s a’ chanain, 
Sgoilteadh e ’n talamh le chruas, 
Fhreagradh dha gach beinn ’s gach bealach, 
’S bhòdhradh a mhac-tall’ ar cluas. 
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It is not difficult to accept an ascription of this to Mac 
Mhaighstir Alasdair. 

This is probably an appropriate point at which to refer to 
three poems which have some political reference but which 
have a different primary theme. The first of these is ‘Moladh 
air piob-mhoir MhicCruimein’. It is thought that the poem is 
addressed to the pipes of Domhnall Ban MacCrimmon, who 
was killed at the Rout of Moy, on 24th February, 1746.’° It 
seems likely that the poem is to be dated soon after that: at 
least it is possible to interpret the references in the final stanza 
in that way: 

— — — A’ bhan-Chruimeineach bheusach, 

Mhaiseach, bhrèid-ghlan gun fhòtas, 

Bean gun bheud, ’s 1 gun eud, 

Làn do shèid-shòlais, 

An geal-ghlacaibh t fhir phòsda, 

Dad chrìondadh ’s dad phògadh. 

O! ’s fortan cruaidh nach bheil tfhuaim 

Am chluais feadh ’s bu bheò mi, 

Ceol is caismeachd mo chridh-s’ 

A’ bhan-Sgitheanach ghlormhor. 
Earlier in the poem, the pipes are said to be preferable to an 
cèile bh'aig Deòrsa, and this has been interpreted as a refer- 
ence to the violin, but it would be unlikely not to allow also for 
a pun here — a reference to King George’s wife. The poem is 
much concerned with the martial relevance of the pipes, and 
this is where it touches our political theme. This is the king of 
music: 

Righ nan ceol, ’n am nan slogh 

Bhith ’nam mor èididh, 

Gu stròiceadh, ’s gu reubadh, 

Chur chorp as a chèile. 
There is more than one reference to Mars, and one of these 
carries the poet’s imagination away for a few lines: 

Mars ’na leum anns an speur 

Air each dearg ceum-luaineach, 

"Na làimh a chlaidheamh da chrathadh 

’S misg-chatha ’na ghluasad. 
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The hearts he thinks of as being stirred by the pipes are 
Royalist hearts: 

Dhannsadh bras — — — - 

Gach cridh a bhios rìoghail — — —. 
It seems remarkable that the pipes being celebrated were 
being played that day in February on the Hanoverian side. 

The other two poems to be referred to here are both 

concerned with drinking as a central theme, but they have a 
liberal scatter of political toasts and military references. “Oran 
rioghail a’ bhotail’ comes to its first political toast in Stanza 3: 

Olamaid glainichean lana 

Air slaint’ an t-Seumais ata uainn; 

Cuireamaid da shlaint an caraid 

Tosta a Thearlach, straic a’ chuach. 
And he underlines the political dimension in Stanza 4: 

Ma ta stamag anns a’ chuideachd 

Nach dileidh a chuid-s’ dar miann, 

Siapadh e mach às ar caraibh 

Mar gun carrainichte siol. 
Later, the one stanza combines both toast and military refer- 
ence: 

Seinnear Orgain, beumar stuic dhuinn, 

Crtnamaid le cup an Righ, 

Canain gach dainginn a’ beucail, 

Biodh tein’-éibhinn anns gach tir. 
Clearly enough, this is a campaign-song in one sense, but 
thenceforward it is whisky-centred, concentrating on the qual- 
ities and effects of the dram, and making a very colourful, 
vivid piece of writing. 

The second of the drinking songs, Ho ro mo bhobag an 

dram, may perhaps be earlier, since it concentrates on James, 
and does not mention Charles, as in: 


— — — Ach phogainn is dheoghlainn thu, rùin, 
Nuair thig thu ’s Jacobus nad ghnùis. 


An t-ainm sin as fearr ata ann, 
Ainm Sheumais a chur air do cheann — — — 
John Mackenzie says in Sar Obair that the chorus of this song 
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is not by Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair, but comes from an old Uist 
song, Of which he quotes two stanzas. My reading of the 
evidence is that Ho rò mo bhobag may be a pre-campaign one, 
whereas ‘Oran rìoghail a’ bhotail’ is definitely a campaign 
one, dating between July 1745 and March 1746. 

This leads us naturally enough into discussion of the poems 
that can be regarded as campaign ones. They are very thin on 
the ground, perhaps for reasons already hinted at, for the poet 
seems to have been closely and deeply implicated in the 
campaign from the very beginning, and the considerable 
ground covered in marches and counter-marches, together 
with his responsibilities as a Captain in the Prince’s army, 
must have left little time for composition, at any rate of a 
sustained and reflective kind. It may be, in fact, that ‘Oran 
rìoghail a’ bhotail and ‘Moladh air piob-mhdir MhicCrui- 
mein’ are the only poems surviving that were composed while 
the campaign continued. But we should next look at two 
poems that are datable to the immediate post-Culloden 
period, and may have slightly earlier elements. 

The poem ‘Oran a rinneadh a’ bhliadhna 1746’, beginning 
'S fuar, fearthainneach gach lò, has claims to be the finest of 
the political poems, in its combination of range and intensity. 
Its opening stanzas, redolent of atmosphere, suggest a dating 
fairly early in the year, with cold, rainy, misty weather and 
dark stormy nights: 

’S fuar, fearthainneach gach lò, 

Gach oidhche dorcha doineannach, 

’S tùrsach, donn gach lò, 

Murtaidh, trom le ceò. 
But the poet has hope. Aeolus and Neptune are to be in league 
with sea and sky, and good things will come of this. Good 
weather will come with the King, snow and ice will depart, 
wine will come in casks from France, and they will close the 
net round their enemies. It might be argued that these opening 
stanzas were composed before the French sloop Le Prince 
Charles, carrying £12,000 in golden guineas, was intercepted 
trying to reach Inverness. It was the lack of resources to 
sustain the troops longer that forced the decision to stand at 
Culloden. In the fourth stanza he appeals to the clansmen not 
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to accept peace from King George, for relief will come; he 
appeals to them not to disperse: 

O, fuirichibh, a chlann, 

'S chì sibh ur n-uil’ uireasan 

Da bhuinnig le cruas lann. 

It seems clear, however, that a significant part of the poem 
was composed after Culloden, and during the barbarous 
Hanoverian mopping-up campaign. It is this that is referred to 
in the third-last and second-last stanzas in particular e.g. those 
addressed to King James: 

— — — Cuir casg air croich ’s air geuragan 

Tha reubadh dhinn nan ceann; 

Is cuir do threud fo lann, 

’S na leig a bhith dar geur-leanmhainn 

Feadh garbhlaich, slèibh, is bheann. 
Or in reference to the Prince: 

Cha dèan croich no tuagh, 

Glacaireachd no creachannan, 

Gu bràth ar sracadh bhuat. 
But the greater part of the poem is concerned with political 
and historical argument. He appeals to the clan historians 
(perhaps thinking of the palmier days of Gaelic independ- 
ence) to write their history of events, and proceeds to his own 
version, stirring in some vituperative satire in the process. So 
in one complex stanza he refers to the Hanoverians’ setting — 
which seems the proper one to him — in a pagan Germany, 
wearing horned helmets rather than crowns, then refers to the 
claim to kingship of Brice [Semphill], goldsmith in Renfrew, 
which he regards as equal to the Hanoverian claim, but the 
rightful succession has been distorted by the Act of Settle- 
ment, promoted by William of Orange, whose own claim to 
the throne was an unjust one 

Ciod e do cheart-s’ air crùn, 

Ach adhaircean bhith sparradh ort? 

’S co-sean ri d’ chòir bho thùs 

Brios, òr-cheàird bha ’n Renfrew; 

Ach bha 1on-faileis ann 

De thrustar de Act Parlamaid 

A dh’fhoil an crùn ma d’ cheann; 
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Ach tog seo leat nad sgeith: 

An t-Uilleam rinn an t-Act-s’ dhut 

Gum b’eucoireach e fèin. 
He returns to the question of royal pedigree later, more than 
once, saying for example that the ordinary people know 
something of this (and certainly this would be true in a 
genealogically-conscious society such as the Gaelic one). But 
God too is concerned in such royal justice — the divine right of 
kings surfacing again: 

Craobh-sheanchais teaghlaich righ, 

Na h-iochdarain bidh eòlach uimp’; 

Craobh-sheanchais teaghlaich rìgh, 

Bidh map dhith `n iomadh tir; 

‘S ma chuirear car `m bi foinn’ 

San t-snathainn dhìreach oighreachdail 

Gun toir fa-near an fhoill. 

Ach gairmidh Dia le sgoinn 

Chum an ionaid dhleasdannaich 

Ceart oighre deas an loidhn’. 
He turns to the argument about religion. James’s religion is 
not Protestant, but if that were the reason for keeping the 
Crown from him, why was his great-grandfather (Charles 1) 
put to death? 

Mas creideamh an aon chùis, 

Chionns nach d’ fhuair e oideachd 

Anns an teagasg a rinn Lùth, 

O! nam b’e sin an cas, 

Cuim’ na chuir sibh shinn-seanair 

Gu mi-runach gu bas? 
The argument about right and pedigree is interspersed with 
abuse of the Hanoverians, aspersions on their legitimacy and 
morals, and a biting indictment of their inhumanity — this is 
likely to be in the post-Culloden context: 

O! ’n cullach sin Righ Deòrs’, 

Mac na craine Gearmailtich; 

"Se `chàirdeas ruinn, ’s a dhàimh, 

Gaol fithich air a’ chnàimh; 

Gun d’ fheann e sinn o ’r bèin; 

Ghlac is chreach an cealgaire, 
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’S gun mharbh e sinn gu lèir. 
Na daoine cha leis fèin, 

’S ann uime sin gur coma leis 
Ged phronnamaid a chèil. 

There is an impressive combination in this poem of reflec- 
tion and urgency, order and fluidity, which tells us something 
about the poet’s intellectual capacity and his ability to put it at 
the service of a cause. He is weighing justice, an estimate of 
George’s motives and character, and historical judgements, in 
the balance, but doing this in a way, and a style, that is 
accessible to an audience that is less sophisticated than he is. 
His great gifts of vivid imagery and arresting phraseology 
come into play here, as does his acute sense of rhythm. It is 
most fortunate that this poem has survived to give us an 
on-the-spot picture of the situation in 1746. 

The poem ‘Brosnachadh gu èirigh le Teàrlach an dèidh 
1745’ is known only from MS 63, and is a fragment, beginning 
on p.131 of the MS (pages 122-30 being missing). It begins, as 
it were, in medias res. It reads like a final appeal to the Gaels 
(and marginally to the Scots) to retrieve the situation, and so it 
seems to be post-Culloden, and presumably quite soon after 
— at least before Charles left Scotland in late September 1746. 
He refers to the victories of Prestonpans and Falkirk as recent 
events, and then goes on to refer to earlier victories: Bannock- 
burn, Killiecrankie, Harlaw (this more questionably) and 
battles with the ‘Caesars’. But he refers to a remnant of an 
army (O fhuighill airm tha maireann dinn), which suggests 
strongly a post-Culloden dating. He upbraids the Scots more 
generally for leaving the matter to the Gaels: 

Nach nair dhuit féin mar thachair dhuit, 
O Albainn bhochd tha truagh, 

Gann lan an dùirn de Ghaidhealaibh 
Fhagail ri h-uchd buailt’? 

Nach sumain thu do chruadal mor, 
Shliochd Scota sin nan lann? 

Is diibhlamaid air muinntir Dheòrs’ 
Fuil phrionnsail mhor nan Clann. 

The majority of the surviving political poems are post- 
campaign ones. Probably these are mostly to be assigned to 
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1746-48, but some may be slightly later. They fall into several 
somewhat different categories, some being clearly closely 
associated with the trauma of the Prince’s departure, others 
being a reaction to the Disarming Act of 1746 and more 
particularly the Disclothing Act of 1747, others probably to be 
associated with thoughts of a later Rising, and others again 
falling primarily into the category of satire, but with a political 
content. 

Perhaps one of the earliest of the post-campaign songs is 
‘Oran araid’ (Mile marbhfhaisg air an t-saoghal), which is 
presented as a dialogue between the Prince and the Gaels. 
The Prince appears in a gentle, religious character: 

Cuiribh dochas daingeann, faoilteach 

Anns an aon Ti ni dhuinn stath, 

*S buanaichibh gu rìoghail, adhrach, 

Traisgeach, tirneach, caoincneach (?), blàth — — — 
The Prince bids the Gaels farewell, but only for a space: 

Ach gabhaidh mis’ a nis mo chead dhiot, 

Uine bheag, ach thig mi trath. 
There is a special reference to the MacDonalds, as being the 
first to join the Prince, and the ones who protected him after 
Culloden. 

The poet had been personally involved at times in that 
protection, as had his brothers and nephews,'! and he had 
been involved at the very start of the campaign. One poem, as 
we now have it, combines early and late elements. This is the 
‘Oran ur (A Theàrlaich mhic Sheumais). According to 
Donald MacPherson, editor of the 1874 edition,'* when the 
royal standard was unfurled at Glenfinnan, Allan MacDo- 
nald, brother to Kinlochmoidart, set the Prince on the bard’s 
knee, and the bard “proceeded to extemporize this spirited 
strain”. Late in the note MacPherson says “It is not unlikely 
that the bard would have the song ready made; and the end of 
the second stanza seems to have been retouched before 
publication in 1751”. Only the first three long stanzas are in 
the 1751 edition, in Sadr Obair and in the 1874 edition. MS 63 
has a further seven long stanzas, but only the first two of the 
1751 stanzas. The extra seven stanzas are post-campaign, and 
include a reference to Bana-bhard an Obain (see later), and 
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much disparagement of the Georges, together with a recital of 
the Civil War triumphs (Kilsyth, Auldearn), and a hard swipe 
at the Campbells (Gura linne ‘bhuaidh lannach!’S buaidh 
pheannach an cuid-s’). The dovetailing of these two sections is 
very arbitrary, in literary or historical terms. 

Two songs use the waulking-song convention, making play 
with the idea of waulking the ‘red coats’. The first is the 
well-known ‘Oran luadhaidh no fucaidh’ (A Mhorag chiatach 
a’ chùil dualaich), addressed to the Prince. John Mackenzie in 
his Eachdraidh a’ Phrionnsa” tells the story of a member of a 
MacLeod party, in search of the Prince, warning him (when he 
was dressed as a woman) to lower his skirts when taking a 
ford: “Ud! ud! a Mhòrag nigh'n Fhearachair, leag do chòta; is 
tua dh'fhàs mì-bhanail o`n uiridh” . This song was written after 
the Prince had returned to France: 

*S ma dh’imich thu nunn thar chuan uainn 

Guma luath a thig thu thairis. 
The poet refers to his travels with ‘Morag’. The amorous 
imagery turns easily to the military: 

’S iomadh leannan a th’aig Mòrag 

Eadar Mòr-thir agus Arainn. 


’S iomadh gaisgeach deas de Ghàidheal 
Nach obadh le m’ ghràdh-sa tarraing. 


A rachadh le sgiathaibh ’s le clàidhean 

Air bheag sgàth gu bial nan canan — — — 
Again he devotes a passage to the Montrose campaign. There 
is a reference to the young Sleat chief which probably helps to 
date the poem early rather than late after the Prince’s depar- 
ture: 1746-7 rather than later. 

The other ‘Oran luadhaidh’ (Oganaich ùir a’ chùil teudaich) 
has the appearance of being a companion piece to the Morag 
song. Dr J.L. Campbell speculates that it was composed in 
anticipation of a 1751 Rising, but it may be somewhat earlier 
than that. It is certainly post-Culloden. This song exists in a 
short text of five couplets and a chorus in MS 63, and in a much 
fuller text in a paper written in pencil by Ella Carmichael. 4 
This longer text begins almost identically with the MS 63 
version. It refers to the Clifton skirmish of December 1745, 
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and to General Honywood, who lost an arm in the fight 
according to a contemporary report by John Daniel: 
Luaidheadh clo leinn ann an Clifton, 
Is dh'fhàgadh Honiwood `na shìneadh. 
There is a reference to luadh-làmh here too, echoing that in 
the ‘Morag’ song, and presumably contrasting with luadh- 
chas. There is also a retrospective reference to Culloden: 
Na b’ionann seo ’s an luadhadh dosgach 
A bha ’n Cuil-lodair nuair a phill sinn. 
The reference to phill may be to the overnight and abortive 
march which preceded the battle, when the Jacobite force 
marched towards the Hanoverian camp, but retraced its steps 
to Drumossie Moor. 

The ‘Oran do Raghnall Og Mac Mhic Ailein’ (Mo chion na 
chunnaic mi 'm chadal) was probably composed between 
September 1746 and September 1747, judging from the lines: 

Ach, car aon bhliadhan nì mi furas 

Dh’fhiach am pill mo ghaol o thuras — — — 
This song is notable for one of the fairly rare passages of 
personal reference which the poet makes in it: 


’S ged a tha mi ann mo dhùthaich 
'S beag a seo their ‘How do you do’ rium; 
’S buileach a chaill mi mo chùrsa, 
Mi gun phump, gun chairt, gun stiùir ann. 


Nach mì-fhortanach a’ chùis seo, 

Gun do dheilich m’ èideadh-cùil rium, 

M’ éideadh-uchd, mo sgiath ’s mo lùireach, 
Ann am Mùideart thug e chul rium. 


Another group of poems can be dated after the Disarming 
Act of 1746 and/or the Disclothing Act of 1747, and some of 
these may have been composed in the immediate aftermath of 
these measures, some a little later. The Disclothing Act seems 
to have made by far the greater impact, as its injustice and its 
affront to racial dignity was deeply resented. The Disarming 
Act was in any case more easily evaded. There are two poems 
specifically arising from the Disclothing Act. The better- 
known of these is ‘Am Breacan Uallach’ (S fhearr leam 
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breacan uallach), included in the 1751 collection. This 1s a 
measured, but at times lyrical, assessment of the practical and 
idealistic significance of traditional Highland dress, moving 
from the practical aspect to the political, and turning to an 
assertion of undying loyalty and love. The poet’s assessment 
of the political effect of this measure is that it has intensified 
Gaelic loyalty, and hatred of the English regime (and it is 
notable that the English dimension is unequivocal, despite the 
Hanoverian presence among Scots). Of King George he says: 


Shaoil leis gun do mhaolaich seo 
Faobhar nan Gaidheal tapaidh, 
Ach ’s ann a chuir e geir’ orr’ 
Nas beurra na deud na h-ealtainn. 


Dh’ fhag e iad lan mioruin, 
Choimh-ciocrasach ri coin acrach; 
Cha chaisg deoch an iotadh, 

Ge b’ fhìon e, ach fìor fhuil Shasgann. 


Go spìon sibh an crìdh asainn, 

’S ar brollaichean sìos a shracadh, 
Cha toir sibh asainn Teàrlach 

Gu bràth gus an teid ar tacadh. 


And the poem continues in this vein, ending with a message of 
love to the Prince and an assertion that the Butcher will not 
win another battle against the Gaels. 

The second of these poems is ‘Oran an aghaidh Achd an 
Aodaich Ghaidhealaich’ (An t-aodach bòidheach, bòsdail, 
dreachmhor). It occurs in MS 63, and the version in the 1924 
edition is based on that, but includes at least one mis-reading 
of consequence. In stanza 7, line 3, the 1924 edition reads 
instead the first line of stanza 8, repeating it when it comes to 
stanza 8. The missing line (1.3 of stanza 7) should be ’S na dean 
fardal le d’ dhaoine. Also in stanza 8, 1.4 MS 63 reads rebels, 
but the 1924 text has reubal. 

The poem falls into two quite distinct halves, perhaps the 
result of two bouts of composition. The first half is strictly 
relevant to the Disclothing Act, and this part of the poem has a 
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strongly personal note which is unusual in the political poetry, | 
despite the passion of much of it. That passion, as it were, | 
often transcends personal considerations. This personal sec- | 
tion consists of a series of verses of the type: 
Na na mhealadh mise casag, 
No mo chota gearr den tartan, 
Mar h-eil mi toileach a dhol da sracadh 
Chartadh Dheòrsa Hanobhair dhachaigh, 
and ends with the stanza: 
An t-anam fèin, ge geur ri ràdh e, 
Na na mhealadh mise ràith e 
Mur h-eil mi toileach, le rùn chàirdean, 
A dhol ga sgiachdadh an adhbhar Theàrlaich. 
The second half of the poem appeals for the Prince’s return 
before the Act becomes effective, and ends: 
Och, thig a ghràidh mun cinn sinn miota, 
Seal mun caill sinn gu lèir ar misneach, 
Fheadh ’s a bhios ar crìdh nar crioslaich, 
’S leatsa, ghaoil, air fios gun fhios sinn. | 
One would expect this poem, and probably both of the 
poems dealing specifically with the Disclothing Act, to have 
been made in the latter part of 1747 — the Act having come 
into force on Ist August of that year. It looks back to the 
Prince’s departure on 28th September, in the previous year. 
Several other poems are to be dated to a similar period, and 
have some sort of reference to the Disarming and Disclothing 
Acts. ‘Oran eile don Phrionnsa’ (Moch sa’ mhadainn ’s mi 
dusgadh) first appeared in John Mackenzie’s edition of the 
1830s, and some doubt has been expressed as to its au- 
thorship, but it can easily, as to style, fit into Mac Mhaighstir’s 
canon. This‘is an aisling or dream poem in a sense, and would 
have been composed after the Prince returned to France, as 
the lines Zs nan tigeadh tu rithist and Slàn gum pill thusa, 
Theàrlaich testify. Late in the song, too, there is a reference to 
Butcher Cumberland and his brother. And the line ’S bhiodh 
am fèileadh san fhasan looks forward to better times, when the 
Disclothing Act is of no account. 
Then there are three poems entitled ‘Brosnachadh gu éirigh 
le Prionnsa Tearlach’ in the 1924 edition, but untitled in MS 
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63, from which they derive. The one which begins ’S eutrom, 
uallach, mear is a call to arms, but at times a curiously halting 
one, using a long, complex stanza, and rather side-tracked by 
the satirical references to Cumberland. From the references 
to the Disarming and Disclothing Acts, and also apparently to 
Cumberland’s defeat in the Flanders battle of 2nd July, 1747, 
the poem is later than early August of that year. He uses some 
unusual images in his reference to the disclothing of the Gaels: 

Gu lomair mar ghéadh sinn 

A spionar sa’ chistinn, 

’S gu sparrar oirnn briogais mar mhutan — — — 
In the Cumberland section there is a skilled bracketing of 
Biblical and Classical reference: 

Gum bi e mar Chain 

Na gheilt anns gach ait’, 

’S a chogais toirt plàigh agus sgiùrs air, 

’S mar a thachair do Hérod, 

’S d’a dhearbh-bhrathair Nero, 

Gu faigh e bas èitigh bhios brùideil. 
The second of the ‘brosnachadh’ poems is the one which 
begins Coma leam an tig thu idir, also in MS 63. It has only six 
quatrains, and is a more lyrical cry for the Prince’s return — 
now or never: 

Coma mur an tig thu idir 

Mur a tig thu nis a chlisgeadh 

Thoir a nis, a nis an ionnsaigh. 
It has a reference to disarming and disclothing, and to the 
Butcher, in stanza 2, with an appeal to bloodthirsty action and 
revenge. It too is likely to be post-August 1747, and probably 
within a year of that time. The same can be said of the poem 
beginning O togamaid oirnn thar uisge ’s thar tuinn, a poem of 
seven quatrains, again from MS 63. It is an appeal to the 
Prince to return, with weapons etc., and to his supporters to 
try again. The alternative, he suggests, is for them to go to the 
Prince, i.e. to France or wherever: 


’S mur an tig esan 
Gun teid sinn a nunn. 
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He refers also to the despoiling of their homes and possessions 
in the post-Culloden period: 

Ged thug iad uainn na bh’againn fo sgriob, 

De dh’airgead, de ni, is de dh’airneis, 

Cha tug iad fos dinn ar misneach ’s ar cli, 

Gu bheil sinn cho rioghail ’s a b’abhaist. 

Another poem dating to 1747 is the ‘Oran Mhorair Mhic 
Siomoin — -~ (S lìonmhor blank a th'againne), composed 
after the execution of Lord Lovat, which took place on 9th 
April. John Lorne Campbell, in his Highland Songs of the 
Forty-Five, notes that Jacobite commoners were tried before a 
Grand Jury. These trials began on 15th July, 1747, and 
finished on 28th November, and seem to be referred to in the 
fourth-last stanza. There is apparently fluent praise of Lovat, 
but the poet then turns to what was perhaps a more congenial 
theme, vituperation of the Hanoverians, as in the passage 
beginning 

Gur barail a measg mhucairean — — — 
where he thinks of the thick-set Hanoverians as being fed on 
human flesh. He still anticipates the return of the Prince, and 
gives us a picture of the Jacobite fugitives, himself included, in 
the hills, awaiting that relief: 

~~ — An dràbhag a bh’air maireann dinn 

Air feadh nan carn air sioladh 

O Thearlaich, fair reliobha. 
The second-last stanza has the picturesque Biblical imagery of 

- — — Thoir as an Eipheit sglamhaich sinn 

Gu fonn Chanàan priseil. 

The poem ‘Smeòrach Chlann Raghnaill (Gura mis’ an 
smeòrach chreagach) is post-campaign, and probably to be 
dated in the 1740’s, but lacks specific dating information. 
After describing the martial Clanranald, the poem moves into 
a series of toasts, beginning with those who fought in the 
Rising, then James, Charles, the Royal Family generally, and 
a succession of MacDonald chiefs. 

Not later than 1751, for they appeared in the Ais-eiridh, are 
his three Montrose translations: the lines Montrose wrote on 
the death of Charles 1, the lines he wrote when himself under 
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sentence of death, and a passage from his speech to the 
Parliament. We may speculate that they were written about 
the centenary of Charles 1's execution (30th January, 1649) 
and Montrose’s (21st July, 1650). These are, no doubt, more 
important as symbols than as translations, but they read well. 
A series of the poet’s satires includes a good deal of political 

reference. One of these may be noted in the post-campaign 
series, since it is more concerned with general justification of 
the campaign. This is the poem beginning O gun tigeadh an 
cabhlach garbh daoineach. It is presumably in the series of 
responses to Bana-bhard an Obain, and so castigation of the 
Campbells comes naturally into play. The poem seems post- 
campaign, and the poet is probably thinking of a hoped-for 
further Rising (these themes are conjoined in the following 
quotation): 

Dh’aindeoin dichill do chinnidh 

Anns an iomairt-sa ’n dràsda, 

Torradh suas an cuid cillean 

Le gionaich’ na sasdachd, 

Gun crunar Righ Seumas 

Le éirigh nan Spainneach 

’S nam Frangach dearg-chreuchdach, 

’S còmhnadh gleusda nan Gàidheal. 


Objecting to terms such as ‘Prasgan nan Garbh-chrìoch’, 
apparently used by the Oban poetess, he taunts the Campbells 
for their feebleness, presumably referring to the brief Jacobite 
occupation of Glasgow in December 1745: 


Ged a thuirt thu le blas-bheum 
Ruinn ‘Prasgan nan Garbh-chrioch’, 
Chùm sinn cogadh ri Sasainn 

Rè tachdain, ’s ri h-Albainn. 

Cuim’ ruinn nach do chas sibh 

Aig Glaschu le ’r n-armaibh? 

Chuir sinn eagal ur cac oirbh 

’S thàrr sibh às mar an earba. 


The Campbells were heavily involved in the sacking of 


Moidart after Culloden, and this is probably referred to in 
lines such as: 
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Na Hottentots bhreuna 

Bu déistinneach cOmhroinn, 
An cuinneag an deircich 

’S an creutair gan sgròbadh. 


At times it is difficult to be sure whether the vituperative 
reference is to the Campbells specifically or the Hanoverians 
generally. 

There is a series of post-campaign satires which may have a 
slight or a considerable political element. Most of these have a 
strong Campbell slant. Three of them are directed at Bana- 
bhàrd an Obain, and are in response to a satirical poem 
attributed to her, dating to the campaign or soon after it, in 
which she apparently made disparaging references to the 
Jacobite Gaels as ‘Prasgan nan Garbh-chrìoch’. This poem 
has not apparently survived. She had also cast aspersions on 
the Prince. These poems intertwine satire of the poetess and 
of the Campbells, and comment also on certain events of the 
campaign, including Culloden, as in the poem beginning Na 
h-abair, na h-abair: 


Chaoidh na cuiribh am fiachaibh 
Gun do strìochd sinn duibh fèin, 
’Sann a fhuair sinn ar ciopadh 
Le h-arm trì-fillteach, treun, 
Cothrom talmhainn is sìona 

Air sliabh ìosal, cruaidh, rèidh, 
Eich is canain gu lionmhor 

Ri dian sgrios ar treud. 


In another of these satires (Zs ball beag mì-riaghailteach, lag, 
làidir), after an interesting description of the human tongue, 
the poet moves to an extended passage equating the bana- 
bhàrd with Eve tempted by Satan. At the end of stanza 5, the 
MacDonald editors felt constrained to censor the poet, who 
wrote, referring back to Eve: 


Rinn thu tuilleadh ’a rinn ise, 
Thilg thu a’ phit fon Diabhal. 


After a very lengthy preamble about such matters, he comes 
to the political point, which is the Prince’s legitimacy, and to a 
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final stanza which carries a philosophical comment on the 
importance of past leaders, from Gaidheal Glas and Scota, via 
Caesar, to Comyns and Douglases, and hence to Campbells. 
The method must be regarded as using gross overkill. 

The satire Gu dé thug dhuit a bhracaid shalach is virtually all 
abuse, with no political comment. 

Then there are two satires directed at the Campbells more 
generally. In one (Tha clannach ainmeil an drasd an Albainn) 
he depicts them as destroying people’s produce — cream, 
meal etc. etc. — deploying much interesting vocabulary here. 
Their venality is stressed; they are brothers of Judas; the 
‘Maiden’ beckons them. It is almost a hundred years, he says 
to the Campbells, since you paid your dues to the ‘Maiden’: 
here he is recalling the execution of Archibald Earl of Argyll 
in 1661. This satire ends powerfully with a reminder that the 
Campbells will in due course get their charters to their narrow 
beds, their graves. The second Campbell satire (Bha Seumas 
Caimbeul san am) is specifically concerned with their despoil- 
ing of the Clanranald lands, presumably Moidart: this ignoble 
activity is given its musical accompaniment, the ‘tune of the 
wooden pail’ rather than a pipe-tune: 


Gun phiobaire no siunnsar 
Bu ghrinndail port-a-mhiodair bhuaibh. 


He hopes for the Prince’s return, and the turning of the tables. 
There is a lot of genuine humour in this satire — it is not at all 
as bitter as the Bana-bhard series. 

By far the longest of the Campbell satires has much humour 
in it also. This is ‘An Airce’ (Diaidh dhomh tuiteam ann mo 
chadal is how the 1751 version begins). There are seventy- 
eight quatrains in the 1751 edition, as against sixty-four in MS 
63. Here he dreams that there is to be a Flood in Argyll 
because of its siding with the Hanoverians. An Ark is to be 
built for the righteous, and the first ‘good’ Campbell to be 
referred to (Alexander of Ardslignish, of the Loch nan Eala 
family) is addressed as A Naoi Chaimbeulaich (O Campbell 
Noah). There follows a long list of those to be saved and 
sacrificed, and there is humour in this, even in the reference to 
Bana-bhard an Obain: 
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Ma thig a’ bhan-bhard nad lionaibh, 
Osdag mhi-narach an Obain, 
Ceangail acair rith’ do bhranndaidh 
Gu bhith toirt dram do na rénaibh. 


He rings the changes on the good and the bad, sometimes 
advising a ducking but not drowning etc., and so keeps the 
variety and the fun going. This is much more genial than the 
Campbell satires in general, let alone the bana-bhàrd satires. 
Also post-campaign is the satire entitled ‘Rannan eadar am 

Bard agus an t-Aireach Muileach’ (Cha chreid mi’m briathran 
ga-riribh). It was first printed in Donald MacLeod’s Collec- 
tion of 1811, and this seems the source of later versions. It has 
a glancing, but significant, political reference, the insinuation 
that the poet’s conversion to Catholicism was not a religious 
one: 

A’ bhliadhna sin thàinig am Prionnsa, 

Bu shiùbhlach thu feadh gach àite, 

Ad chlach-bhalg feadh nan dithch’ain, 

Ag iarraidh orr’ tiunndadh le Teàrlach, 

Ach, cho luath ’s thug e chùl riut, 

Thionndaidh an ct thar a nàduir, 

’S cha bheairteas ach sodal cuirteadh 

Chuir thu ghitlan crois a’ Phapa. 


The 1924 edition has ’s cha b’e ’n creideamh ach am brosgal in 
the second-last line. 

Perhaps what the Aireach partly had in mind was that Mac 
Mhaighstir Alasdair turned again to scurrilous satire, as he 
had done in the 1730’s probably, with the Ardnamurchan 
poems and ‘Mi-mholadh Moraig’. That may be too specific an 
interpretation, but it does seem clear that a period of extreme 
bitterness, perhaps in 1746-48, was followed by a more re- 
laxed period, into which ‘An Airce’ probably falls. The mode 
and weapon of satire were to recur, as in the poem comment- 
ing on his expulsion from Eigneig, but some of the later poems 
are free of this, as for example the ‘Birlinn’ and the poem in 
praise of Morar. 

Much more could be said about the style and techniques of 
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the political poetry. It has already been hinted that he knew 
but greatly adapted the earlier style of clan-verse, though 
there are times when he slips uncritically into a stereo of that 
kind. A similar criticism can be made of his use of the ‘toasts’ 
sequence, and probably of various aspects of martial descrip- 
tion. For a poet of his formidable knowledge of the tradition, 
its vocabulary and imagery, it was no doubt difficult to keep 
out of certain grooves. There are clear echoes also of [ain 
MacLachlainn of Kilbride’s poem on the birth of Prince 
Charles (he was born on 20th December, 1720).'° To take an 
instance of a stylistic usage, we see him using a series of 
descriptive epithets ending in -ach at various points, from the 
early ‘Moladh an Leoghainn’: 

Bu ghunnach, dagach, Or-sgiathach, 

Goirseideach, nimheil iad; 
or again in ‘Oran nam Fineachan’, where he describes the 
MacLachlans coming 

Gu claidheach, sgiathach, cuinnsearach, 

Gu gunnach, dagach, ionnsaichte, 
or the Mackinnons as 

An dream chathach, Mhuileach, Shrathach. 
There are occasional later instances. He had some earlier 
models, such as the 1685 Campbell poem’s 

Dhream bheadarrach, bhuadhach, bhadhach, 

Mheadhrach, mhùirneach, 
but it is noticeable that he does not carry this technique to 
anything like the same lengths as he did in his Nature poetry, 
both earlier and later.’® 

It may be that we would be justified in seeing his political 

poetry as reactive to a much greater extent than his Nature 
poetry. It is strongly concentrated in the years 1743-47, and 
much of it arises under specific contemporary pressures. 
Much of it is in its nature propagandist. Again, much of it is 
driven by strong emotions and composed under pressure. 
Considering these pressures, it may be thought remarkable 
that some of the poems have as considered a structure, and as 
wide a historical sweep as they have. As to historical sweep, it 
is clear that Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair’s historical framework 
for Jacobitism/Royalism is 1644-1746 and later. He does not 
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begin with the °45 naturally, neither does he with the °15. 
Intensely relevant are 1707 and 1701, but also the Revolution 
of 1688 and its aftermath, and also the Civil War of the 1640’s. 
His time-scale of course goes beyond that, to Harlaw and 
Bannockburn and right back to the Roman occupation, but it 
is the Civil War that is the specific starting-point. This is 
consciously tied in with his perception of royalist theory. The 
theory of the ‘divine right of kings’, to use that fairly simplistic 
statement of it, was an old one, especially associated with the 
Stuart monarchy long before the rise of Jacobitism, but 
boosted by the Montrose campaign and associated at the 
Restoration with the episcopal regime in both Scotland and 
England. Support for the concept of divine right is indeed 
more associated with Episcopalian than with Catholic beliefs. 
The concept continued to be developed by seventeenth- 
century theorists and Jacobite writers such as Bishop Atter- 
bury. To such theoretical, royalist and ecclesiastical impulses 
there must, in Scotland, be added the potent incentive of 
nationalist fervour. All these ingredients, and an interest in 
national history, were present in Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair’s 
family and personal history, reinforced by his study of Gaelic 
literary tradition. These various strands go to produce his 
strange blend of political enthusiasm and historical aware- 
ness, but they came together also in a man of unruly tempera- 
ment and a tendency to extremism. His nature embraced 
opposites: the careful mosaic of his Nature description and the 
explosion of his vituperative satire. 

All this did not conspire to produce a totally convincing 
body of political poetry. That poetry has impressive range and 
striking ingredients, but many of the individual poems may 
disappoint us in their overall effect, as though they had been 
made in response to powerful but uncoordinated stimuli 
which their creator could only partially control. His political 
verse is perhaps at its best before the ’45 campaign began, and 
after it was safely over, with the at times brilliant exception of 
the ‘Oran a rinneadh a’ bhliadhna 1746’. There he had the 
theory already worked out, and his conviction had been tested 
and fired in the campaign but not yet twisted seriously by the 
extreme forces of hatred that were to come into play for a time 
after Culloden. 
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AN APPRECIATION TO MRS ISABEL MARY SMITH 
(Maciver) 


An Article on the Attitudes of Outer Hebridean Youngsters 
Taken from a Talk given to the Society on 31st March 1989 


The idea to ascertain the opinions and attitudes of Outer 
Hebridean youngsters germinated in 1967. It was by the 
efforts of Isabel Mary Smith (nee Maciver) that it became a 
reality, and through her, many Highland people very kindly 
helped in compiling the questionnaire. Without her, there 
could have been no survey. Directors of Education, Head 
Teachers, Staff, and the youngsters themselves are due many 
thanks. With one exception all schools involved were visited 
by Isabel and her husband. I am best able to pay tribute, as I 
had the privilege to be her husband, and know how much we 
are in her debt. 

Sadly after a long illness bravely borne, Isabel passed on in 
1983. The third survey carried out in 1985 at the suggestion of 
Frank Thompson of Stornoway, and reported thereafter with 
his help, is dedicated to Isabel in tribute. 

This survey, like the previous ones in 1968 and 1978, 
consisted of 36 questions. Fifteen schools in the Western Isles 
participated (Castlebay, Eriskay, Daliburgh, Iochdar, Paible, 
Leverburgh, Tarbert, Scalpay, Leurbost, Lews Castle, Nicol- 
son, Bayble, Back, Shawbost, and Lionel), as well as the Lews 
Castle Further Education College. 

Questions covered personal interests, vocational aspira- 
tions, environment, Gaelic, crofting and external influences. 
The total number of school replies came to 254 (about 9.2% of 
all secondary school pupils), and 24 further education stu- 
dents. The overall ratio of boys to girls was 43.3 to 56.7 — the 
greater majority aged about 15 years. Most of the youngsters 
responded with a fair degree of openness, accepting the 
relatively confidential nature. 

On how they would like best to spend an evening, over 
83.8% of the girls and 61.3% of the boys were for attending a 
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This work is dedicted to the memory of the late 
Mrs Isabel Mary Smith (nee Maciver) 


Born — Kyle of Lochalsh, 17th March, 1924. 
Died — Greenock, llth January, 1983. 
Isabel’s mother was born in Caolas, Bayhead, North Uist, and her father had 
strong Stornoway connections. 
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disco. For girls, a poor second (7%) was staying at home and 
getting on with a hobby or craft, and for boys, 19.3% elected 
for watching television at home. Significantly one youngster 
was interested in a ceilidh concert. This trend was echoed 
when expressing preferred types of music. 80.4% of the girls 
opting for Top of the Pops, accompanied by 51.8% of the 
boys. However, if all forms of modern music are included — 
Rock, Country and Western, etc. — the percentage goes up to 
97.4% for either sex. Pop Songs in Gaelic held attraction for 
only 2%, and traditional Gaelic airs even less. 

As to achief aim in life, perhaps in an age of materialism it is 
not surprising nearly half the boys and girls went for a success- 
ful career. Helping others was least favoured (3.5% boys and 
11.2% girls), whilst girls (22.5%) chose happiness as their 
second choice and boys (27.6%) went for serving God. 

Going abroad for holidays was the choice for over half the 
boys and girls: Australia and America featured prominently, 
but some mentioned Egypt, Hawai, and the Bahamas. 
However, a visit to stay with relations attracted 27.3% of the 
girls and 19.1% of boys. Clearly going to a hostel to attend a 
Gaelic course had no appeal (1.8% boys and 1.3% girls). 

On the nature of desirable subjects for a future career, there 
was an interesting sex reversal. 46% of the girls went for 
university entrance subjects followed by 28.7% for practical 
subjects. Whilst 45.5% of boys went for practical subjects and 
27.3% for university entrance subjects. It 1s suggested this 
merits further study. Does it show a growth of youthful 
feminism in the Western Isles, a desire not to be dependent on 
a future husband as sole bread-winner, or are there some, who 
mindful of older female relations denied personal advance- 
ment for domestic reasons, now wish to take up opportunities 
for themselves? 

Other subject opinions were given scant support, only one 
opting for Religious studies, and nine (eight of these — girls) 
seeking Gaelic studies. 

Weekends possess little attractions for island youngsters. 
On Saturdays, staying at home in bed or watching television 
was a popular pastime. A number of boys liked to take part in 
sports, mainly football, whilst the girls tended to do some 
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housework and shopping. The majority considered it was a 
day for relaxing and mixing with friends, going to a disco or 
dance was favoured in the evening. 

On Sundays any activity is generally confined to the domes- 
tic scene. Staying in bed, watching television, reading, and 
listening to the inevitable chart hits in the pop world were the 
norm. A few opted for going to church. The general complaint 
was there was nothing to do. 

These week-end sentiments were echoed by the small col- 
lege sample of students. One or two had part-time jobs on the 
Saturday, and spent the Sunday going over their week’s 
college notes. 

Assuming work was available, those in Lewis and Harris 
opted for Stornoway, those in the Southern Isles for near their 
home. If work was unavailable, then the Scottish mainland 
was the preferred choice. Working in Canada or America was 
a better option to England, presumably because many islan- 
ders have relations living there. The older students were 
generally like-minded, although females in Lewis and Harris 
preferred nearer their home than in Stornoway. 

Although the tourist industry in the Western Isles is still 
developing, it offers over 500 jobs at present in hotels, bars 
and catering establishments. 

Possibly tourists can introduce certain standards and norms 
alien to that of the islands, but 96% were in favour of more 
tourists. 

On Sunday preservation, only 60% in schools thought it 
should be kept as a separate day of the week, and this dropped 
to 40% with the further education students. For those in 
favour of the Sabbath as a day of rest with some religious 
significance there still lurked the thought it was boring, a view 
shared by those desiring a change with more activity. 

More boys than girls (64.2% to 55.6%) felt it would have 
been more useful to have been brought up in the Islands. 
Among benefits were the opportunities to learn practical 
work like weaving, crofting, agricultural machinery, and to 
work with animals as well as benefit from fresh air and healthy 
environment. The dissenters felt there were better education 
facilities and job facilities on the mainland, but the excellent 
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six year secondary school opened in August 1988 at Lionacleit 
may dispel such education fears for some. 

The provision of local history as a subject in schools is 
generally favoured by the youngsters, (especially 70.7% of 
girls), and this reflects the recent setting up of a number of 
Comuinn Eachdraidh throughout the Islands. 

The potential for crofting to provide meaningful employ- 
ment with adequate financial returns has slowly increased in 
recent years. The injection of some £20 millions of capital 
through the Integrated Development Programme (1982-87) 
into the Western Isles has been instrumental in identifying 
new and enhanced areas of activity, such as better land use, 
diversification into related activities (e.g. fish farming), and 
co-operatives. The further education students at Lews Castle 
were 60% in favour, but this dropped to 46% in the schools. 
Those in favour had realised the prospects of profitability due 
to recent changes despite the hard work entailed. 

Gaelic has not yet achieved the status gained by Welsh. Its 
position, still precarious, is much healthier than two decades 
ago. 

Much of the progress of the language is due to the efforts of 
various Gaelic based activity bodies, and in the Western Isles 
due to the bilingual policy of Comhairle nan Eilean, a Council 
set up in the local government reorganisation in Scotland in 
1974. The Council has introduced bilingualism principally in 
its primary schools, and more recently Gaelic-medium tuition 
in primary 1 and 2 year classes in a number of primaries. 

Comhairle nan Sgoiltean Araich, started in 1982, has in- 
creased the number of groups from 49 in May 1988 to 64 in 
May 1989, these include both Playgroups and Parent and 
Child groups. 

In the response to the questionnaire, 39.6% of boys said if 
they married they would make sure their children learn 
Gaelic, but 41.5% said they would leave the choice of Gaelic 
for their children to decide. No such ambiguity exists with the 
girls, 56.7% would make their children learn Gaelic, while 
only 26.2% would give their children a choice. 

So to whether Gaelic Music should be taught in schools, 
only 36.4% of boys expressed interest, whilst 54.7% of girls 
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favoured it. There was a big welcome for an opportunity in 
school to learn to play a music instrument by 70% of the boys 
and 82% of girls. Both sexes favoured the guitar. As second 
choices, the girls opted for the piano, and the boys for the 
drums. The pipes and the clarsach, even in Barra, had low 
appeal which was surprising because of the Feis Bharraidh in 
early July. Hopefully this will improve now that there is a Feis 
Tir a Mhurain in Lionacleit in August as well. 

The lack of enthusiasm is echoed when only some 4% of 
either sex are interested in Hebridean dancing, an activity 
taught at the Feisean. Needless to say, there was a high vote 
for disco dancing, although some girls (18.9%) preferred 
Scottish Dancing. When asked about the reaction if a play was 
presented in either Gaelic or English in their area, the replies 
were conflicting. On balance the boys (41.7%) voted for a 
play in English, while the girls were divided, 32.4% for a play 
with music in either language, and 31.7% fora playin English. 
Among reasons given against Gaelic were — ‘Gaelic would 
not be understood,’ and ‘Gaelic is only easy to follow by older 
people.’ Remarks much in line with those made by the 
youngsters in 1968! When it came to an offer of either a Gaelic 
or an English writer to visit a school, only 14.4% boys and 
20.1% girls preferred the Gaelic one, perhaps a reflection of 
the compulsory nature of English in most career entry require- 
ments, but cold comfort to a Gaelic writer. 

When asked if it could prove more useful to have been 
brought up in the Islands, 64.2% of boys and 55.6% of girls 
were in favour. This could well be that the boys appreciated 
the greater skills that need be learned in a more remote area 
rather than the Gaelic culture. Only 46.9% of the boys and 
43% of the girls felt that a Gaelic background would help them 
in adult life. 

However 80% of the girls and 60% of the boys felt that 
Gaelic would help to identify them with the area in which they 
stayed. But notwithstanding only 20.4% of the boys and 
39.6% of the girls expressed any interest in reading Gaelic 
after school. As for the National Mods, few boys (19.4%) 
wished to take part, but happily, 54.1% of the girls showed 
willingness to compete. The higher interest of girls in Gaelic 
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was underlined when 51.1% said they would read an all- 
Gaelic newspaper or magazine compared with 30.9% of boys. 
As An Comunn intend to publish a Gaelic magazine for young 
people, let’s hope that the venture will be successful, despite 
the comments from the survey. 
However nearly half the boys (46.8%) were in favour of 
Gaelic being used more in Secondary Schools and Further | 
Education, which is encouraging, 69.1% of the girls concurred 
in this view. There was a majority welcome to having a | 
television station in the Western Isles transmitting program- 
mes mainly in Gaelic, 55.6% of the boys and 67.7% of the girls 
supporting it. | 
The further education sample, although admittedly small in 
number, confirmed the ambivalent attitude to Gaelic of the 
school youngsters, 57% of the male students favoured leaving 
it to their children to decide whether they should learn Gaelic, 
whilst the female student unlike the girls in the schools were 
less sure about their children learning Gaelic being about 
equally divided on making sure of leaving the option of 
learning Gaelic up to them. 
There was an overall majority for Gaelic music being 
studied in the schools, and the opportunity of learning to play 
a musical instrument was welcomed, especially the guitar. 
Like the school youngsters, the college students went for an 
English play, but there was more support for the Gaelic, a fact 
reechoed by a reduced preference (70%) for a visit from an 
English writer. 
A Gaelic background was accepted as being an essential 
element of identifying adult life in the Western Isles, but 
having Gaelic was seen as being less significant. 
There was no great enthusiasm for the reading of Gaelic 
books after leaving school, though it was higher than in the 
schools. 60% of the college students in the survey did not wish 
to be involved in the National Mod, but 70% were in favour of 
Gaelic being given a higher profile in secondary schools and in 
further education colleges. A small majority favoured the 
setting up of a Gaelic television station in the Western Isles, 
but only half the student sample would be sufficiently in- 
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terested to buy a Gaelic newspaper if one was available. 

While the position of Gaelic is fragile, the language has 
enjoyed a recent renewal of interest in its survival, and its use 
and application in public life. The responses to this survey do 
indicate that much needs to be done to ensure youngsters in 
particular are aware that survival of the language depends on 
them. There is a need to introduce a meaningful relevance of 
Gaelic to teenagers. Comunn na Gaidhlig has already an 
officer in Lewis, whose task is to involve young poeple in 
Gaelic-based activities. 

One issue needs careful study. Why are boys less interested 
in Gaelic than girls, and can more be done to increase their 
interest? There seems to be an urgent need to introduce a 
programme, which will increase literary in Gaelic. Many 
adults confess to being able to read the Gaelic Bible, yet find 
difficulty in reading the language in other literary form. If 
youngsters confess a low reading proficiency at age 14 years, 
there is need for innovation, otherwise the future for Gaelic 
literature does not appear promising. There may be good 
reasons for the lack of interest in the National Mod, especially 
among boys, but again the matter needs to be addressed with 
some urgency. The promotion of more local mods or feisean 
could well be the way of bringing the high spots of Gaelic 
cultural activities into Gaelic speaking areas. Feis Bharraidh 
and Feis Tir a’ Mhurain could be prime examples of initiative 
and commitment. 

There appears to be an excellent future for the production 
of Gaelic video material, and to increase the output of Gaelic 
features in radio and television, and to prevent the English 
domination of the Islands’ television screens and indeed of 
young minds, which is one of the chief drawbacks to the future 
of Gaelic. 

Possibly youngsters in the Western Isles today are no 
different from others elsewhere, yet their responses do sug- 
gest that they sense they live in social and cultural environ- 
ment, which does offer some of the intangibles that go to make 
life in general slightly different and more interesting. 

Changes go on in a culture all the time as evidenced by the 
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new community school opened in 1988 at Lionacleit and the 
provision of Sunday sailing to North Uist in the summer of 
1989. 

The report on the survey was issued in 1987 in the hope that 
it might be useful to those in positions of influence in the 
Western Isles to know the thoughts of youngsters. 

My wife had an interest in Gaelic and in the Western Isles, 
and she deserves every credit for what she did to make this 
survey possible. 


“LET THEM TAKE WHO HAVE THE POWER, LET 
THEM KEEP WHO CAN” 
THE MACLEAN MACDONALD FEUD 
DISPUTED LANDHOLDINGS IN ISLAY IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By W. K. McLEAN 
Universty of Guelph 
21st April, 1989 


Sir Robert Gordon’s Geneological History of the Earldom of 
Sutherland provides the earliest extensive account of the 
Maclean Macdonald feud. Gordon delineates the story in 
some detail but the bare facts are thus; Sir Lachlan Maclean 
was killed in Islay by his own sister’s son, Sir James Macdo- 
nald, in a battle at Traigh Gruinart on August 5th 1598. The 
fight took place after a lengthy conference over the ownership 
of the Rinns peninsula. Maclean had a charter issued in 1596 
by the Crown that gave him right to the whole of Islay.’ In 
1598 he attempted to take sasine and was killed in the en- 
deavour by Macdonald who upheld his ancient right to the 
island, the centre-piece of Macdonald patrimony. The story is 
complicated and interwoven throughout with disputes involv- 
ing different persons and other properties.” The fued can 
therefore be seen either as one of a series of actions taking 
place after the removal of the central local authority provided 
by the Lordship of the Isles, or as a separate incident, the last 
of many disputes over the one piece of property. 
References occur in Gordon’s narrative to an earlier fued or 
dispute, but no details are given. Thus one is led to believe 
that the fued may have been of longstanding and concerned 
only with land in the Rinns. The purpose of this paper is to 
show that the Rinns was not the only area in dispute, and to 
shed some further light on the extent of Maclean possessions, 
disputed or not, throughout the island. Property identified in 
Maclean hands will be found dispersed in each district and to 
have come into Maclean possession in various ways. These 
lands have been noted in colour to provide a total view of the 
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known holdings, on a copy of the map found in The Book of 
Islay (between pages 522-523), and appended at the end of the 
work. Owing to space and time constraints, lands outside Islay 
will not be considered, though they be contained in the 
charters and important in themselves.” 

The Rinns will be dealt with first due to the prominence of 
the property in Gordon’s narrative and the overshadowing 
effect the Rinns have had on other land holdings. An explora- 
tion of other estates will then be undertaken to show that the 
reference to an earlier fued may not simply allude to the Rinns 
but could have concerned a parcel of holdings of strategic 
significance close to Dunyvaig. 

The charter with which Maclean tried to take possession of 
the Rinns in 1598 was gifted by the Crown in 1596 when Angus 
Macdonald failed to appear before the King and pay his 
rents.’ No evidence of this charter has been found in the 
available government documents, however, the instrument 
may be related to the charter of 1542 which confirmed lands in 
the Rinns to Maclean, and replaced documents that Angus 
had destroyed previously in a time of mortal enmity.” 

During the long discussion before Traigh Gruinart, de- 
scribed by Gordon,° the Macleans are said to have held the 
Rinns anciently from the Macdonalds. The word reportedly 
used by Macdonald in the discussion was “alwyse”,’ the 
implication being that Maclean had held the Rinns since time 
immemorial, for an obligation of personal service to Macdo- 
nald. Macdonald was willing to reconfirm this agreement in a 
document, if Maclean would acknowledge he held, as his 
ancestors had, from Macdonald.* Maclean refused, wishing to 
hold of the King as superior. In this Maclean was recognising 
the changed circumstances of the Western Isles and High- 
lands; he was intent on eliminating Macdonald's superiority 
based on the defunct Lordship, and holding direct from the 
Crown. Thus he would maintain and protect his position as a 
great magnate at one remove from supreme power. 

The Macdonalds, although acting and thinking as kings, 
were no longer the sovereign power in the Western Isles and 
Highlands. That power and position resided, as it had since 
1493 with the Crown. Therefore when Macdonald referred to 
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“alwyse” he must have been referring to ancient rights and 
privileges conferred during the Lordship. As Lords of the Isles 
the Macdonalds had held sway over an extensive territory 
from Orkney to Ireland. Maclean had, perhaps, assisted in the 
consolidation of Macdonald control, which resulted in the 
territorial tranquillity Munro (1549) says existed in the period 
of the Lordship.” In return for such help Macdonald may have 
given possession of the Rinns to Maclean upon an obligation, 
or condition, of personal service. This type of contract may 
represent the ultimate feudal convention where one man asks 
only for military assistance from another in a future emergen- 
cy, or need, in return for land. The assistance is to be 
furnished in the minimum of time from request to appearance, 
with the maximum of supporters it is possible to gather.'” The 
treaty is so basic as to be diminished when set about with other 
clauses, and speaks of a very special relationship between the 
participants. Munro (1549) in describing the composition of 
the council of the isles puts Maclean at the head of the listing, 
which may confirm the relationship. '! 

Gordon asserts the dispute of 1598 was linked to activities in 
1585 when Maclean made an attempt to possess the Rinns 
after winning title from Macdonald by devious means. '* This 
story is more complex, but its bare essentials are thus; Macdo- 
nald of Sleat, travelling by sea to visit Angus of Dunyvaig, was 
driven by bad weather to a temporary landing on Jura. His 
mooring happened to be on Maclean property. Shortly 
another Sleat galley was similarly forced ashore. The men on 
this second ship had been proscribed outlaw by Sleat and 
harboured a grudge against him. To promote trouble, they 
transferred some cattle from Sleat’s landfall to another loca- 
tion, and at the earliest opportunity left the scene of the crime. 
The theft being discovered, was reported to Maclean who 
attacked Sleat during the dead of night, to extract retribution. 
Sleat escaped destruction having slept on board his galley, and 
retired with a remnant of his party to Skye. There are prob- 
lems with this story which it is unfortunately beyond the scope 
of this paper to explore, suffice it to say there appears to be 
collusion between the outlaws and Maclean. 

Macdonald of Dunyvaig became involved in the following 
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manner; hearing of the incident he interceded to attempt a 
reconciliation between the parties. Against the advice of his 
family, he visited Mull after seeing Sleat on Skye, was ban- 
queted sumptuously, then detained prisoner until he re- 
nounced title to the Rinns in Maclean’s favour. In an unten- | 
able position, Macdonald acquiesed, left hostages for good | 
performance, was set at liberty and went to Islay. 1586 saw 
Maclean encamped at Ellan Loch Gorm, a ruinous castle, 
having arrived to take sasine with one hostage, Angus’ son 
James. Macdonald entreated Maclean to visit with him at his 
residence in the Myd-ward, Mullintrea, which Maclean did 
after much conference through messengers. The day of the 
visit a banquet and ceilidh went on all day suffused with great 
courtesy. Night came, Maclean and his followers retired, 
whereupon Macdonald surrounded their dwelling with five 
hundred men. The hostage ensured clemency for Maclean; he 
and his party, excepting the outlaws, were locked away in a 
safe place. The outlaws were burned within the dwelling. '° 

Alan Maclean, brother of the Chief, then complicated 
matters by making a bid for chiefship by propogating a rumour 
that the other Macdonald hostage held at Mull, had been 
killed. Macdonald executed Maclean men at the rate of two a 
day on the basis of this rumour until Maclean agreed to the 
very exacting stipulations of his release. Wholesale pillage and 
plunder ensued within a short time of Maclean’s release, at the 
hand of both actors. The destruction and upset being such that 
the King called both to Edinburgh, warded them in the castle, 
fined them, granted each a remission, and brought an uneasy 
peace to the land.'* 

The lands over which all this upset took place are not 
specified in other than the general term, the Rinns. The whole 
peninsula could have been involved, or only a portion thereof. 
However, Ellan Loch Gorm castle is described as ruined and 
in the possession of Maclean “latlie”, which agrees with 
Munro (1549) who said the castle was “now usurpit”, at the 
time of his writing." From both sources one can deduce the 
castle may have been habitable but uninhabited at the cessa- 
tion of the Lordship, and had deteriorated further, until about 
a century later in the 1580’s it had decayed to a ruin. Maclean 
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cannot have taken care of it, and therefore did not possess it 
with the intention of making use of it as a fortification, but 
rather, enjoyed it as a symbol of the power it displayed which 
had devolved from the Lords of the Isles and was now 
possessed by himself. Additionally this castle could be linked 
with lands surrounding it, in relation to which it acted as a 
focus or heart. 

Gordon’s story of upset and dispute over the Rinns would 
seem to parallel an earlier and similar occurrence. Maclean 
received a charter from the Crown on 12th November 1542, 
for documents destroyed by Macdonald at some earlier date, 
during a period of mortal enmity.'° The enmity is understood 
to have occurred during the time of the Battle of Bloody Bay, 
because of the part taken by Maclean against Macdonald. The 
exact date of Bloody Bay is not known, but is thought to fall 
between 1479-85;!? which would mean Maclean had no clear 
title from the 1480’s to 1542! Such a long period without 
documentation of right seems unusual, but as we shall see 
elsewhere it was not. 

The instrument of 1542 specified that Hector of Duart was 
applying for the charter, with his son Hector. Hector senior 
was the son of Lachlan (Lachlan Catanach) and it was stated 
that the Hector in whose name the lands were last recorded 
was the grandfather of the Hector senior applying for the 
charter.'° The Hector applying was therefore Hector Mor, 
and the grandfather must be Hector who commanded the 
Lord of the Isles forces at Bloody Bay.'’ The language of the 
charter indicates the estates belonged to the late Hector 
“hereditarily”, indicating they were deeded to him through 
Lachlan Og (Roland), or Lachlan Bronach.*’ This would 
provide a date somewhere between 1411 and 1479 for the 
initial acquisition from the Lords of the Isles. Hector (Bloody 
Bay) can be assumed to have come into the lands on the death 
of his father Lachlan Og, who had either received them from 
the Lords of the Isles himself, or through his father Lachlan 
Bronach. As there appear to be no extant charters it seems 
spurious to push “hereditarily” further back than this. 

The lands in the charter identified as being in Islay, can be 
placed with a couple of exceptions. The properties appear in 
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blocks relating to different areas, with the exception of Scanis- 
tle Mills which is listed at the end. First come the Rinns; the 
Eastern shore of Loch Gruinart; the Myd-ward; the Atlantic 
coast, Kilmeny parish; the mills. 

The Rinn lands are Sunderland, Coule, Arehallich and 
Foreland. These lie to the West and Southeast of Loch 
Gorm.*! All can be placed with the exception of Arehallich 
which, because of its being named with Foreland, could be 
part of the oddly shaped property stretching from Ballinaby to 
the Gruinart Flats.” Alternately Arehallich could be shieling 
land to the South of Sunderland on the height of Airigh 
Liath,” from which it would take its name. Consequently it 
would lie partly in Conisby and East Kilchoman.” Regardless 
of where Arehallich is placed, the block represents a substan- 
tial holding adjacent to Loch Gorm and the Ellan Loch Gorm 
castle lately possessed by Maclean, according to Munro 
(1549). 

Corsapool, Garrynsay and Killinallan, would appear to be a 
parcel on the Eastern shore of Loch Gruinart between what is 
now Mill Lade, and the Gortantaoid River.” Killenallan on 
the 1750 map is probably the largest property on the island and 
as such may include Garrynsay of which there is no mention. 

Garbolse and Dowach, Daill, Robolls and Keppols, Scanis- 
tle. Killelegane and Scanistle, are all in the Myd-ward. Gar- 
bolse and Dowach cannot be placed as a unit exactly but the 
following possibilities exist; Garbolse is Grobolls and includes 
Dowach (a parcel of land Dabhach); Dowach is Duich and 
includes Garbolse; Dowach is Dluich and includes Garbolse. 
Daill, Robolls and Keppols, and Scanistle (Scanlastel) lie in 
the Sorn river drainage. Killelegane and Scanistle would be 
Kilslevan and Scanastel, and the mills of Scanistle would lie 
somewhere within the two.*° This would provide an arc of 
properties from the coast, in the Port Mor area,” through 
Kilslevan (Killelegane), Scanistle, Robolls and Keppols- 
(more). Daill adjoined perhaps by Dluich, or the separate 
property of Duich, or Grobolls. If Duich is excluded the 
remainder is still a not inconsiderable group of properties 
abutting in part of Loch Finlaggan. 

Meglyne and Owo, Bolsa, provide difficulties. Bolsa is 
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certainly on the Atlantic coast of the island proper.” Owo is 
reported as a cave in the Bolsa area,” which might give its 
name to a property, this could be the unnamed land surround- 
ing the North tip of Islay and abutting Bolsa. Meglyne is quite 
likely Mergadel also touching Bolsa, but whether the name 
could change so much is the question.” 

The earliest formalisation of a Maclean charter in Islay, 
under the new regime of central authority emanating from 
Edinburgh, is dated 8th October 1496.°! The document con- 
firmed hereditary possession of vast territories to Hector 
Maclean and his natural son Lachlan. From the wording it 
seems obvious there was no previous charter from the Crown. 
The inference is ownership since time immemorial through a 
similar process as that of the instrument of 1542, from an 
original charter issued by the Lord of the Isles. Part of the 
document is an incorporation of the whole into the free 
Barony of Doward. The language suggests the numerous 
lands were covered by a multitude of agreements of various 
and/or remote nature, which were resigned into a single 
entity.’ The property stretches throughout the central por- 
tion of the Western Isles and Highlands. Only particular lands 
are covered in each area and this gives the impression of a 
patchwork quilt. But it is a quilt of remarkable and extensive 
dimension, running from mainland Lochaber to islands Jura 
and Islay, North to islands Tiree and Treshnish, then East to 
Morvern and Mull. 

The mention of Torlissay is of particular interest for this 
paper. Torlissay was, according to the charter, another here- 
ditary possession and the only one in the compact held within 
the island; consequently, a positive identification could help 
extend knowledge of Maclean holdings in the period. Veri- 
fication would support Munro’s (1549) statement of extensive 
possession, and the Clan Donald, assertion that Macleans and 
Macdonalds lived in close association.** The natural assump- 
tion, given the strong connection of the Macleans with the 
Rinns, might be that Torlissay lay in the peninsula; such, 
however, is not the case. Torlissay presents the normal diffi- 
culty of name change over time. This is indicated by a note in 
the index of The Book of Islay, disclosing Torlissay and Torra 
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as interchangable.** Torlissay appears in the renewal of the 
1496 charter, an instrument of 1539-40,°° it is in the Exche- 
quer Roll for the period listed with lands in the Myd-ward.”° It 
is also visible in the Great Charter of 1614 to Sir John 
Campbell.” The rent rolls in the appendix of The Book of 
Islay, list the estate with Laggan, Keilchalumkeill as a unit in 
1722.°° The name can be located on the map”” in the parish of 
Killarow, below Killeenan, where it seems to refer to the 
eminence. Transferring to the current map” one finds similar 
topographical detail; the unnamed river on the 1750 map is the 
Torra on the O.S. and feeds from the central highlands into 
the Duich and Laggan river system along a comparable 
course. On the 1750 map it is possible the name is misplaced 
and should apply to the land which bestrides the river below 
Avinvogie. It would thus take its name from the river, and the 
height from which the river flows. Such an arrangement, if 
accepted, would correspond closely with the O.S. in naming 
the farm below Avinvogie as Torra, and would establish the 
Macleans in the Myd-ward on a hereditarily held property 
anciently called Torlissay, but since short-formed to Torra. 
The Macdonalds of Dunyvaig were the senior sept of the 
clan in the period we are dealing with. They are known to have 
held land at Mullintrea,*! which figures in the story, already 
discussed, related by Sir Robert Gordon.* Mullintrea is but a 
short distance from Torra; Maclean and Macdonald were thus 
close neighbours. A much closer association would be possi- 
ble across the Laggan river valley than with Maclean in the 
Rinns and Macdonald at Dunyvaig. The Clan Donald authors 
expressed a belief that Maclean and Macdonald were 
neighbours,” a sentiment that may be seen implicit in Gor- 
don’s work also.** With the establishment of Torra and its 
closeness to Mullintrea,-both may be accepted as valid ex- 
pressions of a long-standing personal association. 
Confirmation of Maclean’s primary position during the 
Lordship and consequent intimacy with Macdonald can be 
seen in Munro’s (1549) description of properties in Islay. 
There he is said to own a comparable installation to those of 
the religious leaders and other council members. These 
properties may represent residences that were used during 
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council sessions although their geographic position is by no 
means certain.*° By the time of Munro’s (1549) description, 
however, circumstances had changed and his account may 
indicate some form of dispute was underway between the 
families. Munro (1549) identified two fortifications, the 
second and seemingly lesser of which, Maclean had 
appropriated.*’ The inference may be that in the past Islay, an 
exclusive holding of Macdonald as Lord of the Isles, was 
subject to the friendly distribution of land by the Lord, to 
friends, council members and those allied by marriage. But 
with the removal of sovereignty, the patrimony was disputed 
in the power vacuum caused by the destruction of the 
Lordship. Neighbourliness may become a burden in such 
circumstances, or like a remembrance, a thing of the past. 

The Clan Donald authors relate that for “faithful and free 
service”, done to Queen Mary, James Macdonald received a 
charter in 1544 covering the “twenty pound lands of Gigha, 
sixteen merklands in Kintyre, five merklands in Islay, and 
eight merklands in Knapdale”, all of which had been sold to 
James by Neill Macneill. (The date given is incorrect as will 
become apparent). The transaction involving these lands 
originated a dispute with some neighbours of the Macdonalds, 
the Macleans, who contended the rights to the property." 
The close association of the families is again stated,*” what is 
not disclosed is that the neighbourliness and lands concerned 
were in a very different bailiwick than the others already 
discussed. 

Locating the lands deeded to James Macdonald that he 
purchased from Neill Macneill is of some importance, for the 
origin of a fued may be found in the circumstances of conten- 
tion surrounding them.®™” Within the parcel were five merk- 
lands in Islay, these same lands had been gifted to Alan 
Maclean by James V in an instrument dated 28th July 1539.>! 
The significant parts of the document for this paper are the 
lands in Islay and the reason for gifting. The procedure will be 
to consider the charter first and the geographic placement 
later. 

The gift was for duties related to the wardship of the heir 
and lands of the late Malcolm Macneill. The properties appear 
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to have been in Maclean hands for some time, although 
exactly how long is not specified. No heir, or successor to 
Macneill is mentioned. After the passage of many years, 
during which Maclean had warded the property, they are 
perhaps, being gifted to him in recognition of his service, or 
because there is no heir capable of fulfilling the outstanding 
obligations. 

Some light is shed on this by two charters, dated 30th 
January 1551-2," and 23rd June 1553.” The wording relating 
to lands is exact, but first other items must be considered. The 
introduction to the first document makes plain that Alan 
Maclean died at some time prior to the document, the heir is 
confirmed as Hector, the natural son. The second instrument 
corroborates some upset in the Macneill line of succession, 
but makes clear Maclean had a right to the lands for the duties 
of wardship and relief for a sixty year period! The sixty years 
seem extreme; equalling approximately two generations, and 
puts the original wardship entered into at, or about 1493. It is 
to this agreement and lands that the gift of 1539, from the 
Crown to Alan, refer. 

Regarding the Macneill succession there is some lack of 
clarity,°* and it impinges upon this discussion due to the 
appearance of Maclean as the superior of Malcolm Macneill’s 
lands. The following may be deduced; in the period 1493- 
1554, Malcolm’s estates passed through three heirs, the last 
being Neill, half-brother to Annabell. At the assize of 1553 
this man was unable to pay the relief on the lands and the 
Crown gifted them to Maclean. The first heir to Malcolm’s 
property had been his brother’s son, Neill, who was slaught- 
ered by Alan Maclean in 1539. Knowledge of the killing of 
Neill, who may have been acting in some official capacity, was 
brought to Crown attention by a letter on behalf of Annabell, 
Neill’s daughter, and Torquil, written by Alexander.” Alan’s 
action prompted the Crown to revoke the instrument of 1539 
in Alan’s favour and make restitution to Annabell and Torquil 
in the form of a grant of the same lands.°° Annabell subse- 
quently resigned her claim to her half-brother Neill.” Howev- 
er, Torquil, son of Malcolm, who became Chief on Malcolm’s 
death, had a gift of Malcolm’s estates from James V in 1530!°8 
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Thus it would seem that in the 1540’s Neill and Torquil both 
held charters to the lands, and that Maclean had a right and 
possession as the old superior of Malcolm, a right recognised 
by the assize of 1553. In the year of the assize Torquil assigned 
his rights to James (John) Macdonald of Dunyvaig; perhaps, 
aged and infirm, he was ordering his affairs, settling debts and 
preparing for death.’ The Argyll charter chest document 
states money was paid for the nonentry, although whether as a 
sale, or to clear a debt is not explicit.©’ Neill Macneill also 
concluded he had possession through his deed of gift, and its 
confirmation. Consequently he too sold the rights to the 
property to James Macdonald on Ist April 1554, freely, 
neither being under impulse, nor in error.°! When a man is 
compelled by his necessities, as Neill indicated he was, the 
action suggests a man made, or personal circumstance as a 
reason. Could these personal motives have had anything to do 
with a small number of Macneills, opposed by a numerous and 
powerful neighbour, the Macleans, who had a physical as well 
as legal possession of the lands in a rival claim? The possibility 
existed; in 1539 the Macneills were decimated in the fight 
where Alan killed Neill. What better reason than fear of 
extermination, for selling a property in dispute, to another 
large and powerful clan, historically one’s good friend? The 
Macneills of Gigha had been Barons of the Isles under the 
Lordship, sitting on the council as Thanes.®? While Macneill 
of Barra followed Duart, Macneill of Gigha were close to 
Macdonald.™ 

James Macdonald thus became the holder, through the 
resignations of Torquil and Neill, of the lands of Malcolm 
Macneill, and as such was the rival of Hector and Lachlan 
Maclean, for the property which they held physically and 
legally. 

Now let us consider the geographic location of the estates 
just dealt with. Excepting the letter of 1539-40% each of the 
instruments identifies the lands, with variations in spelling as; 
“v merk land lyand in Yla callit Knokrenissale, Ardarrarycht, 
Ardalesyne, Argarey”.® The first property is the key to 
placing the parcel geographically. On the 1660 map*’ one will 
find Knochrynsa next to Kildalchan on the South coast. Close 
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by lies Knochrynesa, below these, between the arms of a river 
system that might be the Duich, on what could be upland 
pasture, is yet another Knochrynesa. Loch Knochrynesa is 
drained by ariver emptying into the sea hard by Dunyvaig and 
Ylen Na Chourne. Using the 1750 map® one can find an 
estate named Knockronisdill, in a similar relationship to 
Dunyvaig, Kildalchan and the South coast. Comparing the 
O.S. one finds Cnoc Rhoanastill, an emminence fronting 
Ardilistry Bay and Loch Chuic, about two and a half miles 
from Dunyvaig. Loch Sholum corresponds reasonably well | 
with Loch Knochrynesa, judging by available topographical 
detail. The rent roll of 1686 reveals Knokrynsay, Ardelistie 
and Arrizearne as a block sett to Alexander Campbell.® The 
1722 rent roll shows a comparable block with different spell- 
ing, Knockrinsey, Ardelistie.’? All are without a doubt, spell- 
ing accepted, the same as the Knokrenissale of the charters. 

On the 1660 map Knochrynsa lies between Kildalchan in 
the East and Kilcholumkil in the West. On the 1750 map 
Knokronisdill runs up from the coast, on which it fronts, in a 
slim pie shape with the apex in the central highlands of the 
interior. One corner of the broad end appears broken off at 
the Eastern boundary. Turning to the O.S. and laying out a 
similar pattern of rental properties on it as shown on the 1750 
map, results where Knokronisdill is concerned, in a triangle 
running between Bein Sholum and Sgorr Bhogachain, cen- 
tered more or less on Loch Uigeadail. The apex would lie 
close to Maol Dubh, and the Eastern boundary would lie on 
the Ardilistry River for some distance, accounting for the 
curvature seen on the 1750 map. Where the river cannot be 
used, due to its course being across country, the boundary 
would lie straight up into the heights and Maol Dubh. The 
Western boundary is less precise but would lie somewhere in 
Loch A’ Chuic on the coast, probably at the outflow of Loch 
Nan Diol. From there it may be drawn to the sharp turn of the 
Ardilistry River at the 75ft contour, up the hill along the 
down-hill water courses and thence to Maol Dubh. The 
property so drawn is narrower in appearance than that on the 
1750 map, and the more natural boundary may be the Eastern 
end of Loch Iarnan. 
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Knokrenissale is linked to Ardarrarycht and Ardalesyne 
but in placing these it will be easier to look first at Ardalesyne. 
The spelling varies little in the documents, and is Ardelistie in 
the rent rolls,’' and Ardelistor on the 1750 map, so all are 
close to the current Ardilistry. The Western limit is that of 
Knokrenissale, the Eastern lies from a point on Maol 
Mheadhoin down the highlands past the Eastern end of Loch 
Nan Clach, the Western end of Loch A’ Mhaoil and thence to 
the coast past the issue of divergent streams emptying respec- 
tively into Aros Bay and Ardilistry Bay. Thus drawn the 
property on the O.S. is very similar to that of the 1750 map. 

A remark on the rent roll of 1722 states Knockrynsey and 
Ardilistie “has ane small isle annexed to it”. With the ocean 
frontage as transposed this could be Eilaan Bhride (O.S.) 
island Kinrave Vride (1750). 

Both Ardarrarycht and Argarey are difficult to pinpoint, 
however, there are some unidentified lands on the 1750 map 
that might be linked physically with the other properties. A 
clue to the identity of Ardarrarycht may be that it appears in 
the rent roll of 1686 as Arrizearne.’’ Assuming these are the 
same, the names might translate as; “The shieling from which 
the water flows”, or Ardarrarycht; and, “The water of 
Airigh”, or Arrizearne. Given the process of place-name 
change in which the focus for the origin of the name may 
change, this may be correct. Accepting the above, the un- 
named land on the 1750 map, beside Upper Lorin, North of 
Ballynaughtonbeg and Solam may well be the estate in ques- 
tion. On the O.S. the most prominent feature of the area is 
Allt Nan Airighean (River of the Shielings) which issues from 
Sgorr Bhogachain. Using natural boundaries where possible, 
results in a somewhat different shape on the O.S., than the 
1750 map, but provides a property touching both Knokrenis- 
sale and Ardalesyne.”* The limits would be Uisge Fuar in the 
North; a line from the fork of Uisge Fuar waters South to the 
track crossing Allt Nan Airighearn for the West; Allt Nan 
Airighearn and its tributary from Beinn Sholum for the South; 
and the rental boundary stretching down the island, trans- 
posed from the 1750 map for the East. 

Complete speculation must, with the sources available, 
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accompany any attempt to locate Argarey. Knokrenissale is 
next to Ardunersay in the rent roll of 1686, Ardunersay is a 
name missing from the Great Charter of 1614 to Sir John 
Campbell, which may indicate it is one of the properties 
acquired in the purchase of 1629. Ardunersay may then be 
Argarey and encompass Ardbeg, Leekannokoly and 
Ardimersay, a group shown on the 1750 map. 

Accepting the locations given above would show a large 
block of lands stretching from the South coast across the 
highlands and down into the plateau of Glenegedalemoor. 
This encompasses a combination of wide ocean frontage good 
for fishing and manure, superior bottomland, excellent water 
supply, extensive Summer shieling and splendid Southern 
exposure. The property provides further evidence supporting 
Munro (1549) and Clan Donald, that Maclean and Macdonald 
were close associates with much land and many followers. ’° 
Moreover it is thought that this land has not been recognised 
as a Maclean possession previously. 

From a Macdonald perspective the five merk lands would 
be exceedingly menacing in the sixteenth century, driving a 
wedge between the Lord, his ancient patrimony and his 
supporters. The wedge would arc across the country cutting 
off Macdonald’s primary stronghold, Dunyvaig, and tending 
to isolate him from other areas. While the wedge was not 
continent wide (excepting in the case of accepting Duich for 
Garbolse and Dowach, in which instance it is continent wide), 
the impulse and thrust of the five merk lands must have been 
dangerous and threatening in the turbulent time after the 
removal of the Lordship. This would make the dispute all the 
more acrimonious when it did explode into physical violence. 

Armed action was, we know, taken on many occasions and 
letters indicate that the goverenment was aware, of not only 
open internecine warfare, but of the conflicting land claims as 
a basis of the struggle.” The government may be seen, 
however, as one of the primary actors pursuing a policy of 
divide and conquer. The frequent gifts of Crown land help to 
confuse the issue of ownership, as the example of the five 
merk lands shows; there was the unsubstantiated gift to 
Torquil in 1530; the gift to Alan Maclean in June 1539; the gift 
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to Neill Macneill in February 1539-40. Surely, unless the 
Crown notified and if necessary compensated the original 
owner or superior, in some manner, then that person would 
undergo a hardship. Yet in no instance does the Crown appear 
to have notified a previous owner when gifting, which would 
seem to put the Crown at fault. Due to the Crown’s action an 
owner or superior eliminated by a gift could continue in 
physical possession and the belief of right to the property. The 
old saw that “possession is nine tenths of the law”, would seem 
to be at work here. The decision of the assize of 1553 appears 
to support the view of Crown default, for it recognised Mac- 
lean as the superior, and granted him possession until the fees 
were paid. As a consequence Maclean and Macdonald held 
valid charters to the same lands of which Maclean enjoyed 
physical possession. There is no better basis for a dispute than 
this circumstance, and both parties failed to keep good rule in 
the country, being apprehended on a number of occasions for 
the failure.’* Whether the five merk lands can be found to be 
named as the source of a dispute is now the question. 

The intent here has been to throw some light on the extent 
of Maclean holdings in Islay, especially those around which a 
dispute circulated. As shown the lands held were extensive 
and included property in every parish, or district. Those lands 
in dispute, have been shown to be not only in the Rinns, the 
anciently held cause of the fued, but also in the much different 
location of Kildalton parish. The Macleans and Macdonalds 
have also been shown to be major players in the drama of 
disintegrating Gaelic culture and society. Players who man- 
ipulated and were manipulated in the resolution of short-term 
rather than long-term goals. Their actions reveal a complete 
disregard for the ancient tenets of their society, and the rules 
by which they had achieved peace and prosperity in the past. 
In replacing prudence, honour and justice with pride, greed, 
self-interest and extreme action, they helped bring about their 
own and their culture’s tragic collapse. 
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. A word about the other lands in the charters. The lands listed in 


Knapdale; Kilcammak, Gartnagreanach, and Muchtre, can be seen on 
the OS in the West Loch Tarbert area. Along the North shore of Kintyre; 
Kilchamaig and Gartnagreanach are visible, sadly of Muchtre there is no 
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charters are: Maucharrehanis, Clachkeill, Crailligille, Darrarychane and 
Lesnerk. Maucharrehanis is obvious and to the North of the present town 
is a property named Clahkeill there the trail ends. See also, ACTS, A36, 
A37, also Appendix C pp.269-70. The office of Toisechedoire stretched, 
according to the charters, from the Mull to Altasynnoch, and included all 
Kintyre. Altasynnoch must lie in the North, Andrew McKerral in Kintyre 
in the Seventeenth Century, says this boundary is a stream which lies close 
to Dunaverty Castle on the South shore of Kilcalmonell parish, p.30. The 
lands of Gigha cover the whole island and can still be clearly identified. 


. Sutherland Earldom, p.237; Maclean, History, p.125; Gregory, History, 


pp.264-65. 
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. Munro, Western Isles, p.57. pp.95-110; Maclean-Bristol, p.71. 

. Green, vol 9, p.259. 
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exploration might yield yet more holdings within Islay. 

Ibid., p.56. 

CD, ii, p.531. 
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. Ibid., pp.522-23. 

. Ibid., p.492. 

. Ibid., p.523. 

. Ibid., p.492, p.523. 

. Ibid., p.523. 

. Ibid., p.492. 

. An endeavour was made to transfer all the properties below the Laggan 


River from the 1750 map to OS. A base line corresponding to the line on 
the 1750 map running due S into the highlands, where it then turns S and 
WSW towards Ballyvikar was set down on the OS. This was drawn 
freehand from Cluanach, Cnoc Gro’ d’ Mhail to Beinn Sholum. Then 
Westerly bisecting Moine na Surdaig, Leorin Lochs to Druim [Iriseig. 
Crossing the Laggan River in the N this line extends to Neriby providing a 
boundary between Mullintrea and (Nosbrigg) Dun Nosebridge. The line 
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property lines from this. 
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LEWIS AND THE LAW: A LIBEL REFUTED 


JAMES SHAW GRANT 
15th December, 1989 


In 1981 Ann E. Whetstone, an American historian working in 
Scotland, published a book about Scottish County Govern- 
ment in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. It is a 
straightforward factual and workmanlike book obviously 
founded on very extensive research, but there is one short 
passage which is out of character with the rest and which raises 
issues very relevant to the work of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness. 

Referring to the revival of the constabulary in Scotland 
during the Napoleonic Wars to help enforce the internal 
defence and militia acts, she comments. “At one point during 
the war, four parishes on Lewis, a byword for lawlessness and 
general disorder, had ninety six constables”. 

“Lewis, a byword for lawlessness and general disorder” is a 
pretty sweeping condemnation of a whole community in a 
book which is otherwise characterised by a clinical dryness 
and caution. Two questions arise. Is it justified and, if it is not, 
where did it come from? 

The appointment of 96 constables in one island might seem 
to provide prima facie evidence of lawlessness at least at the 
time of the appointments, but there are several considerations 
which rule out that assumption. 

Britain throughout much of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic period lived in fear of an imminent invasion. The 
Hebrides, although the most remote part of the Kingdom 
from France, apart from the northern Isles, were still accessi- 
ble by sea for a diversionary, if not a major, incursion. French, 
and even American, privateers were active on the Hebridean 
coast, and the memory of the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745, 
which was launched precisely from that direction, was still 
fresh in the public mind. 

The appointment of 96 constables in Lewis, I suggest, tells 
us more about the apprehensions of central government, than 
about the state of public order within the island. 
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Ann Whetstone herself, in the paragraph from which I have 
quoted, makes it clear that most counties made “mass 
appointments” so that Lewis was not exceptional even on her 
own evidence. 

The reason why mass appointments of constables were 
made, or at least the reason why it was so easy to find people to 
accept appointment, was, she explains, “because constables 
were exempt from the militia ballot”. There could be no part 
of Britain where that consideration carried more weight than 
in Lewis which had already been drained of young men both 
for the army and the navy. 

Ann Whetstone’s comment is clearly not justified as a 
specific reference to the period with which she is dealing, and 
she does not qualify it in any way to suggest that that is her 
intention. We can only read it as a general charge against the 
people of Lewis. 

It is necessary therefore to look briefly at the various 
periods when the island was disturbed, to see whether the 
incidents which occurred were so exceptional as to distinguish 
Lewis significantly from other places, and whether they occur- 
red because of a predisposition of Lewis people towards 
lawlessness or from some other cause. 

I will not deal with the old clan feud between the Macaulays 
and the Morisons. To characterise Lewis as a byword for 
lawlessness because of events which happened in the 16th 
century would be rather like describing England as a byword 
for lawlessness because of the Wars of the Roses, or Scotland 
as a byword for lawlessness for the murder of Rizzio. 

Nor is it necessary to examine in detail the circumstances in 
which the people of Lewis drove the Fife Adventurers out of 
the island in the early years of the 17th century. These events 
would have cast a long shadow indeed if they were held to 
jusify a general charge of lawlessness against the people of 
Lewis sustainable in 1981 when the book was published or 
even in 1807 when the 96 constables were appointed. 


The essential fact about James VIth’s attempt to settle - 


Lewis with lowland Scots Presbyterians, as he settled Ulster, 
is that, if the Macleods had not succeeded in driving them out, 
Lewis today might be a predominantly Catholic and bitterly 
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divided island. The people of Lewis by their rough handling of 
the Fifers, lanced a boil, and prepared the way for an orderly 
evolution, social, religious, educational, industrial and poli- 
tical, which was subsequently impeded by the ambitions of the 
exiled Stuarts, and the actions, or inactions, of central govern- 
ment but never, so far as I have been able to establish, by any 
innate or general disposition of the people of the Island 
towards lawlessness and disorder. 

The incidents which seem relevant to Ann Whetstone’s 
charge, and which I will examine briefly in turn, are the 
organised resistance to Seaforth’s recruiting drive in Uig in 
1793; the Bernera Riots of 1874; the Park Deer Raid of 1887; 
the Aignish Riots and other related incidents in 1888, and the 
disturbances in Ness in 1901 arising out of the union between 
the Free Church and the United Presbyterian Church. 

Around forty years ago the Stornoway Gazette published a 
series of articles about the soldiers of Uig who served in the 
Napoleonic Wars in India, Indonesia and Egypt, some of 
whom eventually returned to Lewis and endowed their native | 
parish with a rich oral tradition about their adventures. The | 
articles were written by Col. A.J. Mackenzie, a native of Uig 
who became a chaplain with the Seaforth Highlanders. He 
drew on his recollection of the oral tradition he had been 
familiar with in his youth, on the evidence given by John 
Munro Mackenzie to the Napier Commission and to some 
extent on regimental records. 

Mackenzie says that when Seaforth came to Uig to recruit, 
during the ferment over the French Revolutionary War, in the 
spring of 1793, a rumour swept the parish that all the eligible 
males were to be conscripted. There were also vague fears 
about slavery and the Indies. Whatever they were threatened 
with, the people decided to resist. A boat rowed by six women 
went to Callanish to meet Seaforth who was simultaneously 
their Chief, their landlord, and their Member of Parliament. 
The men encamped ona hillock above Ardroil waiting for him 
to come to them. Seaforth was furious at the defiance of his 
authority. He went first to the Manse and poured out his anger 
on the minister, the Rev. Hugh Munro. Munro told him of the 
misapprehensions circulating in the parish, and suggested 


o E 
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that, if the terms and conditions of military service were 
clearly explained, Seaforth would get the men he wanted. 
Together they went to the hillock which is still remembered as 
Cnoc a’ Champ. The position was explained and considerably 
more than the number expected forthwith accepted the King’s 
Shilling. It was a storm in a teacup. 

Despite the fact that the oral tradition of Uig refers to a time 
when men were compelled to send their sons into the army, 
Mackenzie says that, in the tradition of the old soldiers, he was 
never “able to discover any reference to coercion”. He ex- 
presses the view that the incident at Cnoc a’ Champ was “the 
last instance in our history of clansmen rising at the call of their 
Chief.” 

A very different view of the events in Uig in 1793 is given by 
Kenneth Logue in a book about popular disturbances in 
Scotland published in 1979. 

Logue says that, when Seaforth came to Lewis, copies of 
Paine’s “Rights of Man” were circulating in Stornoway. 
Handbills were exhibited in the town inviting people to meet 
and discuss “the inflammatory cant of the day”, in other words 
the principles popularised by the French Revolution. In Uig 
three hundred people had armed themselves and taken an 
oath that they would kill any recruiting agent who came into 
the parish, or any local who dared to enlist. 

In Logue’s words “Seaforth bravely decided to go alone, 
except for an interpreter,” into the Uig camp. He found the 
people had no complaint against their landlord. Their worry 
was that, if they enlisted, the public, meaning the govern- 
ment, might break faith with them as they had broken faith 
with the old 78th Regiment. The men of the 78th had been told 
that, at the end of their service, they would be brought back to 
Ross-shire for discharge, but instead they were disbanded in 
the East Indies. Those who had money bought a passage 
home, others worked their passage, the rest were left behind. 

Seaforth apologised for the breach of faith with the old 
78th, but said he had no responsibility for it, and, if the 
complaint were well founded, redress could have been 
obtained. He tried to pacify the Uigeachs with smooth words, 
but also warned them they were breaking the law by obstruct- 
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ing recruitment. In the background hanging over them was the 
threat of eviction if they did not enlist. Despite his efforts the 
people remained in their camp, and the Sheriff-Depute of 
Ross-shire, whom we would call today the Sheriff Principal, 
Donald Macleod of Geanies, appealed to the Government to 
send a naval vessel with marines to Lewis to seize the ringlead- 
ers, concuss the others into enlisting, and, in the by-going, 
press-gang a few likely lads for the Royal Navy. 

Talk about the mailed fist! There might well have been 
trouble in Lewis if the marines had been sent in, but, fortu- 
nately for all concerned, the navy didn’t have a vessel avail- 
able and by the end of June the people of Uig had all drifted 
home from their camp — or enlisted in Seaforth’s Regiment! 

Logue suggests there may have been still another dimension 
to the story. Rumours were circulating in Inverness and 
Greenock that the men of Uig would be supplied with arms 
from Revolutionary France if they held out long enough. Just 
about the time the newly enlisted regiment arrived at Fort 
George, a French privateer appeared off the Lewis coast. If 
that was more than a coincidence, Logue concludes, “the 
potential trouble which might have been caused by the Uig 
disturbance was more than was realised at the time or has been 
suspected until now.” 

Which version is correct: Mackenzie’s or Logue’s? Was the 
incident at Cnoc a’ Champ a minor misunderstanding quickly 
cleared up by the local minister, or were the people of Lewis 
drummed into the army by the threat of eviction just in time to 
avert a new rebellion, armed and fuelled from France: not 
Jacobite this time, but Jacobin? 

Col. Mackenzie’s account was written generations after the 
event. Even the account by John Munro Mackenzie the 
Factor, on which he draws, was based on hearsay. Logue on 
the other hand quotes contemporary letters, many of them 
written by the man in the centre of the storm — Seaforth 
himself. 

Prima facie, the written record carries greater weight. 
There is, however, one important fact missing from both 
accounts, although it was readily accessible to Logue. As 
Donald Macdonald points out in his history of Lewis, the 
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whole parish of Uig was advertised in 1793 to let as a sheep 
farm. Colin Mackenzie, a native of Stornoway who became 
the first Surveyor General for all India, wrote from Hyder- 
abad to the Factor, when he heard the news, asking the vital 
question, “What is to be done with its inhabitants?” If a young 
officer of engineers, carving out his own career in India, was 
worried about the people of Uig, what were the people of Vig 
themselves thinking? 

In the context of a recruiting campaign, the fear of slavery 
and the Indies, which Mackenzie mentions, makes little sense. 
In the context of a threat that the whole parish was to be 
cleared for sheep, it was highly relevant. There would still 
have been many people alive in Uig in 1793 who could recall 
the abduction in 1739 of men, women and children from 
Finsbay in Harris, by their own Chief, with the intention of 
shipping them to the plantations. 

Whether Seaforth had abandoned his plan to clear the 
parish of Uig before the confrontation at Cnoc a’ Champ and 
had merely to reassure the people that it was so, or whether it 
was the confrontation which caused him to change his mind, 
he certainly had no interest in advertising the true facts to his 
correspondents in places of authority. Even in Hyderabad 
Col. Mackenzie could see that, if the parish was cleared for 
sheep, it might “disgust more than the people of Uig.” 

Seaforth’s suggestion that the shock waves of the French 
Revolution were causing their own little ferment in Lewis may 
well have been true: in spite of the Gaelic curtain, the islands 
have never been entirely insulated from political movements 
in the outside world. But Logue is wrong in believing that the 
writings of Tom Paine were a primary cause of the trouble, or 
that the people of Uig were awaiting a shipment of arms from 
France. 

In assessing the reputation of Lewis for lawlessness the 
essential facts about the incident at Cnoc a’ Champ are that 
the people of Lewis had a very substantial local grievance, and 
that they pursued it without violence of any sort. On the latter 
point — the absence of violence — both the traditional 
account, and the contemporary letters cited by Logue are in 
complete agreement. 
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The Bernera Riot of 1874 need not detain us long. It is well 
documented in a detailed report of the court proceedings 
published at the time. The basic facts are these: 

In March 1874, Donald Munro, as Sir James Matheson’s 
Factor in Lewis, served notices of removal on 56 heads of 
families in the Island of Bernera. The summonses related to 
their “acres, gardens, grass and houses.” Munro subsequently 
explained that the summonses were merely a legal formality: 
the intention was to add part of the Bernera pasture to the 
sporting estate of Grimersta and compensate the crofters with 
grazings elsewhere: they were not to be removed from their 
homes. Not surprisingly, the people of Bernera read the 
summonses as formal notice of eviction. In the darkness some 
youths threw turf and stones at the Sheriff Officer who was 
serving the summonses. The Sheriff Officer declared that, if 
he had his gun with him, there would be mothers in Bernera 
lamenting their sons. The following morning, as the Sheriff 
Officer made for the ferry, some of the local fishermen 
accosted him, and asked whether he had really threatened to 
use his gun. There was a minor scuffle. The Sheriff Officer’s 
coat was slightly torn, but he was not injured in any way. He 
identified three of the men and they were subsequently 
charged with assaulting him in revenge for having carried out 
his duty. When they were tried before a Sheriff and jury, the 
coat was produced as evidence of the assault. It was proved by 
independent witnesses that the tear had been greatly in- 
creased after the Sheriff Officer left Bernera, presumably in 
an attempt to frame the accused. The jury found the Bernera 
men not guilty, but the Sheriff Officer himself was subse- 
quently convicted of having assaulted one of the Bernera men 
while he was in custody in Stornoway and was fined twenty 
shillings. 

The three accused from Bernera were defended by Charles 
Innes, one of the founders of the legal firm of Innes and 
Mackay in Inverness, two at least of whose partners have had 
a very close connection with the Gaelic Society. Innes trans- 
formed the trial of the Bernera men into the trial of Donald 
Munro. Munro, at that time held nearly thirty public appoint- 
ments, including the quite incompatible offices of Fiscal and 
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Factor. As a result of the events in Bernera and the trial he was 
stripped of both. As Innes put it, “had Mr Munro instead of 
being Chamberlain of Lewis been an agent in either Con- 
naught or Munster, he would long ago have licked the dust he 
has for years made the poor men of this island swallow, but he 
has reason to thank God he lives in the island of Lewis and not 
in Ireland; and you have reasons to be proud of your country- 
men inasmuch as they have, notwithstanding great provoca- 
tion, not lifted up even their hand against their oppressor.” 

Even when we make allowance for the fact that Innes was a 
solicitor, making the best possible case for his clients, his 
speech for the defence in the Bernera trial is a formidable 
refutation of any suggestion that the people of Lewis were 
habitually lawless. There are, however, one or two points 
which must be looked at a little more closely before we come 
to conclusions. 

The disturbance which led to the reading of the Riot Act did 
not occur in Bernera, but in Stornoway, when an attempt was 
made to arrest one of the three fishermen at whom the Sheriff 
Officer had pointed the finger. The fisherman, Angus Macdo- 
nald, had come to town on business. As soon as the Joint 
Procurators Fiscal knew he was in town, the Sheriff Officer 
was sent to look for him and point him out to the police. At 
that stage Macdonald did not know there was a warrant out for 
his arrest. When the police seized him, he resisted. The 
townsfolk came to his assistance. The Sheriff was sent for and 
the Riot Act was read. The police were unable to effect an 
arrest until the Sheriff appealed for assistance directly to some 
of the townsfolk in the crowd whom he knew. Even then it 
took four hours to drag a single prisoner to the police station 
which was less than a hundred yards from the scene of the 
arrest. It must have been a pretty formidable disturbance but 
surprisingly only one person was charged with obstructing the 
police and even that charge was found not proven. 

Through the courtesy of Iain Macphail who has contributed 
some very interesting papers to your Transactions, I recently 
had an opportunity to read a confidential report on the riot 
sent by Supt. Cameron, who was in charge of the Lewis 
Division of the Ross & Cromarty Constabulary, to his Chief, 
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in April 1874. It is a damning document, but it is not the 
people of Lewis who are damned. 

Supt. Cameron relates how, accompanied by the Joint 
Procurator Fiscal, William Ross, who was Donald Munro’s 
legal partner and cousin, he set out to arrest the three Bernera 
men in their homes. He was advised by several people, 
unnamed, that it would not be safe for him to venture into 
Bernera, but he went: alone. He was firmly of the view that he 
could persuade the Bernera men to give themselves up if he 
spoke reasonably to them. He was equally convinced that, if 
he tried to take them by force, all the police in Ross and 
Inverness would not suffice for the task. For reasons unspeci- 
fied the Deputy Fiscal remained in Garynahine. 

Cameron’s view was completely vindicated. He was met 
with civility. He was told the wanted men would probably be 
at the evening prayer meeting, and one of them in fact was 
there. A second, as we know, was already in Stornoway, the 
centre of a riot of which the Supt. at that time knew nothing. 
Supt. Cameron attended the prayer meeting. At the end of the 
service the minister explained the reason for his presence to 
the congregation and Supt. Cameron interviewed the wanted 
man, Norman Macaulay. Macaulay said he was prepared to 
come to Stornoway, voluntarily, whenever he was required to 
face his trial, but he preferred not to go until all three could go 
together. Satisfied with that, Cameron began the return jour- 
ney to Stornoway. 

Is it conceivable that in an island which was “a byword for 
lawlessness and general disorder” a senior police officer 
would attend a prayer meeting with a man he was sent to 
arrest, and effect the arrest at the end of the service, in full 
view of all the able bodied men in the district? 

At Garynahine Supt. Cameron was told that, when William 
Ross, the Deputy Fiscal, had learned that Angus Macdonald 
was on his way to Stornoway he returned to town post haste to 
supervise his arrest, with the result we already know. The 
contrast between what happened in Bernera and what hap- 
pened in Stornoway is instructive. 

By the time Cameron reached Stornoway there was a 
message awaiting him. The Sheriff wanted to see him urgent- 
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ly. So urgently that he had come in person to his house, and 
left the message with his wife. Clearly he was disturbed by the 
way the situation was developing. He had good reason to be. 
The news of the riot and arrest in Stornoway had by this time 
reached Bernera, and although the Sheriff did not then know 
it, a hundred and thirty Bernera fishermen were marching on 
Stornoway led by a piper, and determined if need be to 
dismantle the gaol stone by stone to release Macdonald. 
Cameron, who clearly understood the situation, advised the 
Sheriff that Macdonald should be released immediately. He 
was and he met his would be rescuers about eleven miles from 
Stornoway. The Bernera men decided to continue their march 
to Stornoway to lay their grievances before the proprietor, Sir 
James Matheson, but, thanks to the sound advice given to the 
Sheriff by the police, the whole nature of the march was 
altered. 

When the Bernera men reached Stornoway, Supt. Camer- 
on went to meet them. They welcomed him, played an 
appropriate tune on the bagpipes in his honour, and gave him 
a glass of whisky. He persuaded them to give precognitions to 
the police in connection with the earlier events in Bernera and 
they agreed to do so, but not in the Court House. The 
statements were taken al fresco in a field on the outskirts of 
the town by the Sheriff, the Fiscal and the Sheriff Clerk. [have 
a special interest in that unusual scene: my uncle, the late Rev. 
Roderick Morison, of the High Church, Stornoway, was an 
eyewitness as a boy of 14, and has described it for me on many 
occasions. 

Thereafter Supt. Cameron accompanied the men to Lews 
Castle where they were entertained to bread, beef, coffee and 
milk in the conservatory. Having heard their complaints, Sir 
James and Lady Matheson tried to persuade the men to go 
straight home in case they returned to Stornoway, got drunk 
and created a disturbance. The men refused to give such an 
undertaking: they had business to transact and friends to see. 
Supt. Cameron said he would accept full responsibility for 
their conduct in town. After about an hour and a half in town 
they left in an orderly fashion having interfered with no one. 
Cameron, however, thought it advisable to tell the police and 
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those who had helped them to arrest Macdonald to keep well 
out of sight. 

Is it usual in a lawless community to maintain public order 
by withdrawing the police? I would think not, but it is un- 
necessary for us to draw inferences from the Supt’s report: he 
is quite explicit. He places responsibility for the riot in Storno- 
way unequivocally on the shoulders of the joint fiscals. He 
goes even further: he gives it as his considered view that the 
Sheriff Officer was instructed to stir up trouble in Bernera, 
quite deliberately so that the police would be involved, and 
the people intimidated into submission to the injustice Munro 
was imposing on them. 

The Supt. took the view that Munro and Ross would not be 
quite so anxious, now, to bring the Bernera men to trial in case 
their own conduct was investigated by the proper authority. 
Prophetic words. Before the trial took place Munro had been 
dismissed from the post of Fiscal. Not long after it, he was 
dismissed from the post of Factor. A long tyranny was ended 
not by lawlessness and general disorder, but in the courts with 
the tacit support of the police. 

I have heard it said by Bernera people that the expenses of 
the defence were met by Sir James Matheson. That would not 
be surprising in view of the situation revealed by Supt. Camer- 
on’s confidential report. 

The events of 1887 and 1888 present a more complicated 
problem. There was undoubtedly lawlessness, and a degree of 
violence, but was it in any way different from what one would 
expect in any community in similar circumstances, and was it 
in any way attributable to a predisposition towards lawless- 
ness on the part of the people? We are involved here in a 
debatable area of historical comparisons, of causes and of 
motivation. 

First for the events themselves. 

In November 1887 several hundred crofters invaded the 
Pairc Deer Forest and killed a large number of deer. James 
Cameron, a journalist, who was an eye witness, says “there 
was an Old Testament air about the whole business, some- 
thing in it of the flight from Egypt, with a modern Moses 
leading forth the starving crofters and cottars of Lochs to a 
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land, if not flowing with milk and honey, at any rate a forest 
teeming with deer.” He paints a vivid picture of the crofters, in 
the evening, sitting round five huge fires, on which they were 
roasting whole stags or cooking large pots of venison stew. 
Before the feast began, a white haired patriach pronounced an 
eloquent Gaelic grace in which he described their day’s 
poaching as “a holy crusade” and expressed the hope that “a 
church to the glory of God would be erected on the spot to 
commemorate the event.” 

A holy crusade! The authorities saw it rather differently. 
The Sheriff hastened to the scene. The Riot Act was read. Six 
of the ringleaders were arrested and tried before a jury in the 
High Court in Edinburgh on charges of mobbing and rioting. 
The Solicitor General told the Court a conviction was “abso- 
lutely imperative in the interests of the state.” The jury, 
however, acquitted them unanimously. The evidence at the 
trial showed that, although there had been massive destruc- 
tion of game, there had been no act of violence against any 
person. The so called mob had listened quietly to the Sheriff 
when the Riot Act was read. When he told them to disperse, 
they went home. When the authorities decided to make 
arrests, a single unarmed policeman rounded up the ringlead- 
ers, who not only came with him quite voluntarily, but pro- 
vided a boat for their own conveyance to the gaol. Even at the 
height of the raid friendly relations were maintained between 
the poachers and the shooting tenant, Mrs Platt of Eishken. 
When I interviewed one of the ringleaders on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the raid he recalled the encounter with Mrs 
Platt as they marched into the forest. “A fine young lassie, she 
was,” he commented. “You wouldn’t find her like this side of 
the Border.” Ironically the man who came nearest to violence, 
threatening the Supt. of Police with a shot-gun, became one of 
the principal witnesses for the prosecution. His change of 
heart and change of sides came after a sojourn in Stornoway 
gaol, and a mysterious visit to Lews Castle, which he insisted 
at the trial was on business connected with the Primrose 
League. 

If the authorities had charged a large number of the partici- 
pants with poaching, they would probably have been con- 
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victed and given modest fines or short sentences of imprison- 
ment: the agitation in Lewis would have been damped down 
and there would have been no deep sense of injustice. By 
going for an overkili, in an attempt to damage the Land 
League Movement nationally, the authorities showed their 
antipathy to the crofters, creating a deep and lasting sense of 
oppression: moreover, they lost the case, which was read by 
the crofters as a signal that they could defy the law with 
impunity. It was a disastrous misreading of the situation on 
both sides. 

The Pairc Deer Raid took place against a background of 
near starvation in Lewis — as in other parts of the Highlands 
— which had not been equalled since the Hungry Forties. 
Paradoxically the scarcity reached its peak after one of the 
best harvests on record. The scarcity was due to a failure of the 
herring fishing which left cottars, squatters and crofters alike 
without the cash income which normally enabled them to 
buy-in meal to cover the gap between harvests. By the time 
the Deer Raid took place those who had good crofts still had 
some meal and potatoes while the landless were destitute. For 
this reason, despite the fact that even the best supplied 
crofters would be out of meal before the harvest, the posses- 
sion of land was seen as the only remedy for a scarcity which 
had its origin in the sea. Almost every day in the period 
between the Pairc Deer Raid and the trial of the raiders there 
were deputations from various parts of Lewis to the Estate 
Office, or even to Lews Castle, pleading for land. To begin 
with these deputations were orderly and well behaved even 
when there were as many as four hundred demonstrators in 
town at the same time. 

Then, in January 1888, the Aignish Riot took place. James 
Cameron, who was an-eye-witness, regards it as the most 
dangerous incident in the whole of the Crofters’ War. He 
believes that tragedy was only averted by the humanity and 
tact of one man, the Sheriff, who was a Gaelic speaker. 

The people of Point, having no handy deer forest to raid, 
like the people of Pairc, decided to drive the cattle from 
Aignish Farm, and stake out holdings for themselves. The 
plans were made with complete openness. The date of the 
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proposed raid was intimated to the Estate Office. Some of the 
preparatory meetings were attended by the police. On the day 
chosen for the raid the farmhouse was protected by a large 
body of police and marines, while a detachment of the Royal 
Scots, each provided with ten rounds of ammunition, were 
held in reserve nearby. In spite of that, the raid went ahead. 
This suggests less a disposition to lawlessness than a naive 
belief that justice must prevail. 

The cattle were driven from the farm and some animals 
were injured, while a few were lost for good; there were some 
hand to hand struggles between crofters and the police, and a 
good deal of stone throwing, but there is no evidence that 
anyone was seriously injured. In fact the raiders being drag- 
ged to gaol by the police bore the brunt, because many of the 
stones aimed at the police inevitably landed on their prison- 
ers. If the Sheriff averted bloodshed, as Cameron says, con- 
temporary accounts also make it clear that the prisoners 
appealed to the crowd to disperse. Few industrial disputes in 
our own time have been conducted with less violence. The 
Aignish Riot looms large in modern Lewis history, but it is of 
little significance measured on any national or international 
Richter scale of civil commotion. 

When twelve of the rioters appeared in the High Court in 
Edinburgh, the Lord Advocate took a very conciliatory line. 
Perhaps he had learned the lesson of the earlier trial. There 
was certainly no suggestion that Lewis had a predisposition to 
lawlessness. Although calling for a conviction, he said the 
accused were poor ignorant men who had hitherto borne 
irreproachable characters. They had been led into crime by 
others who had kept well away from the bayonets of the 
military, but unfortunately in legal matters it was very often 
only the tools who could be brought before the courts, rather 
than the hands that wielded them. The jury convicted the men 
but made a strong recommendation for leniency: a plea which 
was supported by the Lord Advocate himself. 

The Judge, Lord Craighill, paid no heed to either the jury or 
the Lord Advocate. Imposing sentences ranging from 9 to 15 
months’ imprisonment, he declared that the mobbing and 
rioting with which the accused were charged was little short of 
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rebellion. If such conduct was tolerated Scotland would no 
longer be a law-governed country: we would be driven back 
before civilisation to absolute anarchy. The punishment must 
be heavy. The Aignish Riot was a violation of the law “for 
which there were few parallels to be found in criminal his- 
tory.” That, I think, is a quite astounding statement. The fact 
that it could be made from the bench in the Supreme Court 
raises serious questions about the relationship between the 
Edinburgh establishment and the Gaelic-speaking crofters in 
the latter half of last century. 

The wives and mothers of the accused consoled themselves 
with the thought that in the circumstances prevailing that 
winter in Lewis their menfolk would be better fed in goal than 
they could be at home. 

There was trouble of the same sort, although not quite on 
the same scale, at Galson, Dalmore, Linshader and other 
places. At Barvas there was a prolonged and determined 
effort to alter the course of a salmon river. The local crofters 
maintained they were merely restoring to its original channel a 
river which had been altered to suit the convenience of the 
salmon fishery, although the change made it much more 
difficult for them to launch and beach their boats. The tenant 
of the salmon fishings was ostracised, which was unusual in a 
Lewis village. Stones were thrown at the hut in which he kept 
watch, with a loaded revolver beside him, but no harm was 
done to him, and one of the most remarkable features of the 
whole affair was the good humoured banter between the 
crofters and the sheriff officer when interdicts were served 
upon them. 

A story appeared in the press that Linshader Farmhouse 
had been burnt to the ground by a mob. There was not a word 
of truth in it. An offensive letter with a drawing of a coffin was 
sent to Lady Matheson, the proprietrix, which drew consider- 
able odium on the people of Lewis, although it was widely 
believed in Lewis at the time that both these incidents were 
the work of an official in the Estate Office seeking to discredit 
the crofters. 

One unpleasant feature was the persecution of a Galson 
crofter by Land League neighbours for denouncing the use of 
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force. His dykes were damaged, his fishing nets were des- 
troyed. More significant than the incident itself, however, is 
the sequel. When one of the crofters was charged with mali- 
cious damage, a deputation from the village went into Storno- 
way to see the Sheriff. It included the man whose property had 
been attacked. The forces for peace in the community were 
stronger, if less obvious, than the violence. In some areas, like 
Shawbost, the people denounced the use of force but tried to 
gain some help in their predicament by undertaking public 
works — like building a pier — for which they hoped someone 
would give them wages. It was a forlorn hope. The trouble 
died down when the herring came back, but, before it was all 
over, there was a moment of high comedy, when the author- 
ities mounted an amphibious attack on the village of Bayble in 
an effort to arrest two young men suspected of damaging the 
fences at Aignish Farm. 

HMS Seahorse was despatched from Dublin to Stornoway 
to take on board a party of marines. It sailed off into the night 
while Stornoway speculated where a real rebellion might have 
broken out. In the small hours of the morning the Sheriff anda 
posse of police set out overland from Stornoway to rendez- 
vous with the marines. They got their timing wrong. The 
Sheriff shivered on the beach, peering into the darkness for 
the lights of the Seahorse. Before they showed up, the village 
began to stir. A group of men came down to launch a fishing 
boat. They looked suspiciously at the little group of officials 
and police. The officials and police looked back suspiciously 
at them. In an effort to disguise the purpose of their visit, the 
official party began to examine the beach, pretending to be a 
party of surveyors come to inspect the site of a proposed new 
pier — in the half light of a February morning around 8 a.m. 
They were so intent on this ploy they did not see the fishermen 
send a messenger back to the village to raise the alarm. 

Before the marines from the Seahorse got ashore the fishing 
boat had sailed off into the Minch, taking with her one of the 
men the Sheriff had come to arrest. The other was found when 
a house in the village was raided. He was in his bed. He was 
gruffly told to get dressed, which he did, at his leisure. Even 
when he was dressed the womenfolk refused to let him leave 
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the house till he had his breakfast. When he had had his 
breakfast, he lit his pipe. By this time the village elders had 
arrived and insisted that he was in no fit state to go to gaol: he 
had a sore leg. That was why he had been in his bed. A surgeon 
was sent for to the Seahorse. When, eventually, he arrived, he 
declared the suspect fit to travel, but the Sheriff would not 
take responsibility for arresting him. Anyway he promised to 
come freely to Court whenever he was required. The whole 
elaborate operation had been a waste of public money. 

It is difficult to find, in the catalogue of events from the 
Deer Raid to the siege of Bayble, anything to support a 
suggestion that the people of Lewis are addicted to lawless- 
ness and disorder, or that they resort to violence more freely 
than other people in similar circumstances. 

One interesting point does emerge which is irrelevant to the 
main purpose of this paper but is worth putting on the record. 
When the shortage of food in Lewis was at its worst, Charles 
Macrae, a local doctor, one of the most distinguished medical 
men of his generation, a native of Barves, who knew the island 
well, made the point that the poor of Stornoway were suffer- 
ing more severely than the poor in the rural districts, because 
they were without the produce given freely to them in the past 
by crofting relatives. Few people, he said, knew the extent to 
which the poor of Stornoway had been supported over the 
years, not by the Parochial Board, but by members of their 
own families still living on the croft. That, I think, puts the 
relationship between town and country into a new perspec- 
tive, and makes nonsense of a good deal that has been written 
about the social history of the Highlands and Islands. 

The most serious violence of all occurred during the dispute 
arising from the union of the Free Church of the Disruption 
and the United Presbyterian Church in 1901 to create the 
United Free Church (subsequently re-united with the Church 
of Scotland), and which brought into existence the Free 
Church as we know it today. 

Following the Union there was a legal wrangle over the 
name and the property. As John Buchan puts it, a matter that 
should have been resolved by statesmen — ecclesiastical 
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statesmen that is — was left to the lawyers, with disastrous 
results. 

The Scottish Courts decided in favour of the unionists, and 
the continuing remnant of the Free Church was left with 
congregations and ministers but no buildings. The House of 
Lords, however, decided, by a majority, in favour of the 
anti-unionists. This produced the anomaly that the minority 
which refused to enter the union had a legal right to numerous 
churches, manses, and colleges which it could not possibly 
use. Parliament had to intervene, and eventually a Commis- 
sion was set up to make an equitable distribution of the Free 
Church assets between those who entered the union and those 
who did not. 

In Lewis the great majority of congregations decided 
against entering the union, and when the Commission finally 
distributed the church property on an equitable basis only the 
English Church in Stornoway, now Martin’s Memorial, and 
the Free Church in Uig were left with the United Free Church. 
All the other properties were awarded to the anti-unionists, 
the continuing Free Church. 

The trouble in Ness arose in the period between the union 
and the House of Lords decision. The period when the 
majority of the people of Lewis were excluded by law from 
churches and manses which they regarded as theirs, and which 
the highest court in the land, and a Parliamentary Commis- 
sion, subsequently decided were theirs. 

In every area of Lewis, except Uig, there was an aggrieved 
majority during that difficult period, but it was only in Ness 
public disorder resulted. The people of Ness saw theirs as a 
special case. A new church had been built which was not under 
the model trust deed of the old Free Church. It was regarded 
as a congregational asset rather than a property belonging to 
the Church as a whole. This gave an added edge to the sense of 
grievance when the minister, who had entered the United 
Free Church, retained control of the building. 

The anti-unionists were not excluded completely, but the 
use they could make of it was dictated by the minister. If the 
anti-unionists had taken the matter to Court it seems likely 
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that the Sheriff would have made an interim order regulating 
the use of the church ona reasonably equitable basis pending a 
decision by the House of Lords. Instead the anti-unionists 
took forcible possession of the church. 

On 13th February 1901 a meeting of anti-unionists was held 
in Ness. The U.F. congregation were holding their weekly 
prayer meeting that night in the disputed building. Just as the 
service was finishing, a crowd of several hundred arrived at 
the door and demanded a meeting with the minister. There 
was a good deal of shouting and jostling and the keys were 
taken forcibly from the church officer. The building was then 
locked against the minister and the U.F. congregation. 

The Superintendent of Police and the Procurator Fiscal 
visited Ness and made inquiries but no one was charged. One 
must assume from this that no undue violence was used. 

On the following Saturday the minister went to the Church 
with a locksmith and opened the door in preparation for the 
Sunday services. During the night, however, the lock on the 
main door was changed by anti-unionists and all the other 
locks were stuffed with stones so that they could not be 
operated. 

When the half-yearly Communion season came round, a 
rumour swept Ness that the whole U.F. Presbytery, with a 
posse of police, was marching to Ness to open the Church. 
Anti-unionist fishermen were asked to remain ashore to de- 
fend the church and a guard was posted during the night. The 
rumour was completely unfounded and nothing happened. 

In July, however, the minister raised an action in court 
asking the Sheriff to order the re-opening of the building and 
make regulations for its use until the question of ownership 
was finally resolved. The Sheriff consulted both parties to the 
dispute before drawing up an elaborate scheme for the sharing 
of the building. The key was to pass from one faction to the 
other week about and responsibility for cleaning etc was 
placed on whichever side held the key in any week. The 
arrangement never operated because the anti-unionists re- 
fused to hand over the key. 

The minister went back to the Court for authority to instal 
new locks. Three leading members of the anti-unionist party 
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attended the Court and assured the Sheriff that they had not 
seen the key for several months and had no idea where it was. 
They denied that they were deliberately withholding it in 
defiance of the Court order. The Sheriff refused to believe 
them but the indications are that they were speaking the truth. 
The fact would seem to be that they had lost control of their 
followers. 

On Saturday, 7th September, 1901, a Sheriff Officer accom- 
panied by a tradesman and two policemen went to the Church 
to force the door. His arrival was expected, and the church 
was surrounded by a crowd of about a hundred. As the Sheriff 
Officer approached someone shouted “Fall in!” and the crowd 
lined up in close formation between the retaining wall and the 
church making it quite impossible for anyone to get in. The 
Sheriff Officer made a half-hearted attempt to clamber over 
the railings and someone grasped his foot to immobilise him, 
but, apart from that, no violence was offered him. 


As he returned to Stornoway he met groups of Naval 


Reservists hurrying home to find out what was happening in 
their absence. The Sheriff Officer considered it advisable to 
seek refuge in the Barvas Inn until the last of them had gone 
by. There is, however, no evidence that any of them attemp- 
ted to interfere with him or threatened him. 

It is not relevant to my main theme, but it is worth calling 
attention in passing to the part played by Naval Reservists in 
all the troubles in Lewis subsequent to the establishment of a 
naval training base in Stornoway in 1874. It may just be a 
statistical fact that so many of the young men were in the 
Naval Reserve they were bound to be prominent in any civil 
disturbance. On the other hand it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that the congregation of young men from all parts 
of the island in the close confinement of a naval barracks, 
where they had an opportunity to compare notes about their 
grievances, and where they were taught the power of disci- 
plined men acting in concert, had a good deal to do with the 
spirit of resistance to arbitrary authority which manifested 
itself in Lewis, and also to the restraint which prevented 
demonstrations of protest from getting completely out of 
hand. 
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Seven Nessmen were later charged with deforcing the Sher- 
iff Officer. One of them put their case succinctly. “The 
property was partly my own and I had a right to stand there.” 
Asked whether he thought he was entitled to prevent the 
Sheriff Officer from opening the church he replied, “So long 
as he approached the church illegally.” Six of the seven were 
found guilty but the Sheriff said he would take a lenient view 
of the offence because they clearly thought they were doing 
something meritorious in “defending” the church. He fined 
them each £10, with the alternative of 40 days’ imprisonment. 
The fines seem small but were equivalent to between £300 and 
£500 in today’s terms, and they were given no time to pay. 

At that stage Ness erupted. At 2.a.m. the following morning 
the Police Station was attacked and most of the windows 
smashed. It was a terrifying night for the constable’s wife who 
was alone with her young family. The windows of the manse 
and in the homes of some of the leading unionists were also 
smashed and haystacks were destroyed. It was an ugly reac- 
tion but the violence died down as quickly as it flared up, 
although passive resistance continued. 

A second order was issued by the Court for the delivery of 
the keys, but they were not forthcoming. On December 28th 
the Sheriff Officer returned to Ness with a locksmith. He was 
accompanied by the Chief Constable from Dingwall, the Supt. 
from Stornoway, a sergeant and four constables. They opened 
the church, fitting new locks and remained on guard. In the 
evening a woman passing by shouted out to them in Gaelic “If 
you re wise you'll clear out now.” Shortly after that a crowd of 
several hundred approached the church. The Chief Constable 
tried to reason with them. He was driven back by a volley of 
stones. The situation became so serious he ordered his men to 
seek sanctuary in the church. One of the constables was struck 
above the eye by a stone which cut him through to the skull. 
He was unable to get back into the church and sought refuge, 
with another constable, in a private house. Stones rained on 
the church door while the Chief Constable considered what to 
do. After some parleying he was given an assurance by 
someone in the crowd that they would not be interfered with if 
they left the area. The police accepted the assurance and 
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withdrew without further injury, although someone shouted 
“If you shine a lantern it means instant death.” Clearly the 
ringleaders did not want to be identified. 

The national press made the most of the incident. The 
whole population of Lewis was held up to ridicule as religous 
fanatics. Even before the attack on the police one leading 
newspaper said in an editorial, “They have not yet burnt a 
man at the stake but the burning of a stackyard may be a step 
on the way thitherward.” 

At that stage the cruiser, HMS Bellona, was rushed at full 
speed from Portsmouth to Lewis, with a large contingent of 
police from Ross, Inverness and Lanarkshire. The Lanark- 
shire contingent numbered 25 under the command of an 
Inspector. The police joined the Bellona at Kyle of Lochalsh, 
and most of them were miserably sick on a stormy crossing of 
the Minch. The weather was too bad for the Bellona to go 
direct to Port of Ness, as had been planned. The expeditionary 
force was landed at Stornoway and proceeded to Ness over- 
land, a journey which took six hours through the dark. Every 
wheeled vehicle, and every ancient horse that could be found 
around the town, was pressed into service. 

The end was anti-climax, or rather one of these ironical, 
paradoxical and amusing denouments which the Highlands so 
frequently provide to mock a heavy handed authority. 

There was no disorder of any sort. No attempt to resist. A 
handful of people watched as the Sheriff Officer clambered in 
through one of the windows of the church, and opened the 
door from the inside. The police then took possession of the 
building, sleeping uncomfortably in the pews and in the 
pulpit; chaffering with the locals for peats and eggs to keep the 
cold at bay and assuage their hunger while the cartload of 
provisions which accompanied the expedition from Dingwall 
made its laborious progress from Stornoway to Ness. 

On Sunday morning the U.F. congregation worshipped in 
the church without interference while the Free Church con- 
gregation worshipped elsewhere. When the Sheriff saw that 
the police were no longer required, he told them they could 
stand down. Instead the Ross-shire contingent marched off to 
join the so called “rebels” in the Free Church service. The 
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Lanarkshire men attended the morning service with the U.F.s 
and were deeply impressed by the Gaelic singing. In the 
afternoon they attended a special English service in the Estab- 
lished Church with whose minister their commanding officer, 
Inspector Gracie, had struck up a friendship. In the evening | 
they were back with the U.F.s. 
Although there was no resistance to the police, the minis- | 
ter’s peat stack was set on fire and destroyed during the night | 
and there were other incidents of malicious mischief directed | 
against leading unionists. | 
There was resistance to the rule of law at Ness, and there 
was some violence. The injuries inflicted on the constable who 
had his head split open was probably the most serious single 
assault in the whole series of events I have been examining. 
Does one split head in the history of civil commotion in Lewis 
over a period of more than a hundred years provide an 
adequate foundation for the assertion by a present day histo- 
rian that Lewis was “a by-word for lawlessness and general 
disorder”? I think not. There are, moreover, one or two other 
incidents which must be weighed against events at Ness in any 
evaluation of the Lewisman’s alleged disposition towards 
lawlessness. 
In Point, where the same situation existed as at Ness — a 
majority deprived of what they saw as their own property — 
the U.F. minister’s harvest was secured, during his absence 
from home, by a group of parishioners, whose assistance he 
had not sought, and the majority of whom belonged to the 
Free Church. One of the Free Church volunteers, asked why 
he had acted in that way, replied that he had always assisted 
with the minister’s harvest and saw no reason why he should 
cease, even if they now belonged to different churches. A 
small incident to set against a disturbance considered to 
require the presence of the navy as well as the police but, I 
think, more truly indicative of the real attitude of the Lewis 
people. 
In Lochs when the Free Church congregation met to discuss 
how they might get possession of a vacant manse, which they 
regarded as theirs, and which the House of Lords eventually 
awarded to them, they invited the Supt. of Police to attend the 
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meeting and guide them how to keep within the law. All the 
speeches were conciliatory, one elder commenting that all the 
good people were not necessarily on their side. It was a 
remarkable meeting to take place at the height of a bitter 
controversy. In journalistic terms it was a non-event. It made 
no headlines in the national press but the local reporter — who 
incidentally was my father — clearly considered it just as 
important an element in the situation as the conflict in Ness. 

There is no evidence as far as I can see for Ann Whetstone’s 
sweeping condemnation of the people of Lewis, and I would 
like now to look very briefly at the question, “where did the 
idea come from?” 

It may be that she picked it up from some unnamed docu- 
ment she was studying although that would be at variance with 
her meticulous habit of identifying her sources. It seems more 
likely that she picked it up from the general ambience in which 
she was working among Scottish historians, and that is deeply 
troubling. 

The Highlands are at a disadvantage as compared with the 
Lowlands in any historical debate because the Lowland side of 
the controversy is generally documented while the Highland 
side survives largely in oral tradition in what is, to most 
historians, a foreign and to the less perceptive of them, an 
inferior, language. Even when Highland documents have 
existed a good deal has been lost through carelessness, de- 
liberate vandalism and unavoidable accidents on land and sea. 

Even when documents have survived, they generally come 
from the English-speaking side of the debate. They have the 
appearance of authenticity but they are often ex parte and 
biased statements from which the counterpoise of a conflicting 
view is missing. Kenneth Logue’s account of the incident of 
Cnoc a’ Champ is a prime example. The existence of contem- 
porary documents gives the appearance of validity to his thesis 
but all the documents come from Seaforth, an interested party 
with a reputation to protect, and from sources within the 
government who were acting on the information which he 
provided. The one clue we have that there was another side to 
the incident is a chance query in a letter written by a soldier 
who was, in the old Latin sense, a client of Seaforth to 
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Seaforth’s Factor. And, of course, the oral Lewis tradition, 
which most historians would discount, even if they had know- 
ledge of it. 

In this context the work of the Gaelic Society of Inverness is 
of supreme importance, and I wonder whether there may not 
be a case for giving it an even more formal and vigorous thrust 
by making a deliberate attempt to identify, and capture the 
interest of, the able young historians the Highlands and 
Islands are now producing in greater numbers than ever 
before: encouraging them to devote their talents to recover- 
ing, before it is too late, such remnants as survive of social 
history as seen from the Gaelic and Highland side. 


NOTES 


In preparing this paper I have drawn on the following books, going back 
where necessary to the original sources quoted by them: 

Scottish County Government in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries by 
Ann E. Whetstone. Edinburgh. 1981. 

Popular Disturbances in Scotland 1780-1815 by Kenneth J. Logue. Edin- 
burgh. 1979. 

The Crofters War by I.M.M. MacPhail. Stornoway. 1989. 

The Old and the New Highlands and Hebrides by James Cameron, Kirkcaldy. 
1912. 

Also on The Report of the Trial of the so-called Bernera Rioters. Anon. 
Edinburgh. 1874. 

The evidence of John Munro Mackenzie given to the Royal Commission of 
Inquiry into the Condition of the Crofters and Cottars in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. 1883. 

The Old Soldiers of Uig, a mss. prepared by Col. A.J. Mackenzie and 
serialised in the Stornoway Gazette. 

The files of the Glasgow Herald for 1887 and 1888. 

The files of the Highland News for 1901 and 1902. 

The files of the Stornoway Gazette for 1937 for interviews with a survivor of 
the Park Deer Raid. 

A letter from Colin Mackenzie to A. Gillanders, Factor, referring to the 
proposed let of Uig as a sheep farm, in the Seaforth Muniments, Scottish 
Record Office GD 46/17/4. This letter is dated from Hyderabad July 25th 
1784, some time after the trouble in Uig, but must refer to events which took 
place many months before. It was in reply to a letter from Gillanders written 
in April 1793, which was received by Mackenzie in Madras in November 1793. 
A transcript by I.M.M. MacPhail of a report by Supt. Cameron to the Chief 
Constable of Ross-shire on the Bernera Riots preserved in the Mackenzie of 
Gairloch Papers. 
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Highland church history is full of unexplored areas and 
forgotten themes. Indeed, it is one of the paradoxes of history 
that the passage of time, which gives the discipline its signifi- 
cance, can cause some subjects to vanish without trace from 
the consciousness of succeeding generations. Within church 
history, at least in its Highland dimensions, such loss of 
consciousness is all too evident, with the result that distortions 
and misinterpretations assume the position of truth; one 
historian of the Reformation period has noted that certain 
aspects of Highland history are ‘conveniently shrouded in 
some mystery’,' and this observation is no less relevant to the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The topic of this paper may well be mysterious to some of 
you, and you may wonder why it should merit such promin- 
ence in the syllabus of a learned society. Indeed, if you were to 
look at the present-day evidence for Baptists in Perthshire, 
you might well conclude that there was little to say; after all, 
beyond Perth itself, the only well-known Baptist church is that 
at Pitlochry. However, if you go back 150 years or so, you will 
find that there were then no less than eight Baptist churches in 
Highland Perthshire alone. Similar figures could be produced 
for Independent churches in the same area in the period from 
1804 to 1808, although today there is only one Independent 
(now Congregational) church in the whole county.” Moving 
northwards to Badenoch and Strathspey, we find a compar- 
able forgotten phase of church history involving Independents 
and Baptists; only a few people now will have any notion that 
there was once a Baptist church at Kingussie and an Indepen- 
dent church at Rothiemurchus. The Baptist church which 
continues at Grantown-on-Spey is, however, better known, 
mainly because of the reputation of one of its former pastors, 
Peter Grant, whose hymns became an essential part of the 
experiential literature of Highland evangelicalism down to the 
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present time. But who, nowadays, is aware that the church at 
Grantown-on-Spey, currently with a membership of around 
ten,? had a membership of almost 300 in 1862? 

If the former existence of these forgotten churches of 
Perthshire and Strathspey comes as a surprise, it will be no less 
surprising to learn that, through their pastors and people, they 
exerted an influence which, in the years before 1850, reached 
as far north as the island of Lewis. More than thirty years 
before the Disruption, the ‘missionaries’ who founded these 
Independent and Baptist churches were moving throughout 
the Highland area, preaching a robust, evangelical message 
which sent shock-waves through the ranks of the nominal 
members of the Established Church. For them, the shelter of a 
meeting-house, however spartan in its furnishing, was some- 
thing of a luxury; they normally preached in the open air, in all 
kinds of weathers, and attracted congregations ranging in size 
from a handful of people to large audiences of at least 1,000 
listeners. The building of a meeting-house was very much a 
second stage in the life of these congregations, and normally 
occurred when there was a small, dedicated nucleus of con- 
verts who had pledged themselves to form a church. In some 
areas of the Highlands, the work of the missionaries never 
produced churches, although their preaching attracted strong 
followings and roused partisan feelings; in other parts their 
influence was even more fleeting, stimulating little more than 
temporary curiosity. For these reasons, it is sometimes hard to 
assess the overall impact of those far-travelled missionaries 
from Perthshire and Strathspey, and all too easy to overlook 
their presence in the islands of the Outer Hebrides, such as 
Lewis, Harris and the Uists. The evidence has to be dug out, 
by dint of effort, from all sorts of sources, some of them 
unusual and even unlikely. 

Perthshire and Strathspey are nevertheless the districts that 
are of primary importance to this investigation; indeed they 
can justly be called the homeland of this entire Highland 
missionary movement.* Yet even here the evidence has all but 
disappeared. Were it not for the survival of written sources, 
which have been overlooked by most historians of the 
nineteenth-century Highlands, it would be very difficult to 
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piece the picture together, since so much physical evidence 
has been erased. As we shall see, sweeping social changes 
have played havoc with the rural communities which the 
churches once served, and the chapels themselves have either 
decayed with time or been put to other use; the last of the truly 
Highland Baptist churches in Perthshire, Tullymet, closed its 
doors in 1969, and the building was sold. The contribution of 
the Perthshire and Strathspey missionaries has, however, 
survived more conspicuously in the Inner Hebrides, such as 
Mull and Tiree, where one can still see the churches and 
chapels which they helped to build. There too, the trans- 
formation of communities, especially since the Second World 
War, has been a corrosive force in removing the physical, 
literary and spiritual manifestations of their labours. How- 
ever, the survival of the Inner Hebridean churches has led to 
blind spots in the perceptions and perspectives of recent 
historians, who, unacquainted with the Perthshire evidence, 
tend to regard the movement as peripheral, rather than 
central, in both geographical and ecclesiastical terms.” 

The present paper aims to look at the dynamism of this early 
nineteenth-century missionary ‘explosion’ in the eastern 
Highlands. The patterns of missionary strategy, consolidation 
and general influence will be reconstructed as far as the 
evidence allows. The factors leading to the growth and decay 
of the movement will be analysed. The overall significance of 
the movement will also be explored in the context of the 
nineteenth century, and so too will its relationship to the 
Established Church and, later, the Free Church. In short, it is 
hoped that the ‘convenient shroud of mystery’ which has 
obscured the existence of the Independent and Baptist chur- 
ches of Perthshire and Strathspey will be removed, and that 
they will be seen as an important stage in the development of 
modern evangelicalism in the Highlands.° 


Early missionary endeavour 

The questions which need to be addressed at the outset of 
this study are, first, how and when did this vigorous Highland 
missionary movement come to be associated with Perthshire 
and Strathspey; and, second, why did it develop with such 
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vigour and strength in these parts of the Highlands? 

The Highland missionary movement belongs, in its origin, 
to a period of considerable upheaval which was beginning to 
emerge around the fringes of the Established Church of 
Scotland in the 1790s. At the centre of this upheaval were two 
men with strong Perthshire connections, the brothers Robert 
and James Haldane, well-to-do gentlemen whose roots lay in 
the estate of Gleneagles. James Haldane had been the com- 
mander of an East India vessel, and following a profound 
evangelical conversion experience, he had contemplated mis- 
sionary service in India, but as this door was closed firmly by 
the East India Company, he began to invest his time and 
energy in preaching throughout Scotland, reaching as far 
north as the Orkneys and as far west as Campbeltown. In this 
he was assisted by his brother, Robert, laird of the estate of 
Airthrey, Stirlingshire (in whose grounds the University of 
Stirling now stands). Robert had an equally profound experi- 
ence of conversion, and similarly wished to embark on mis- 
sionary enterprise. It was Robert Haldane’s immense gener- 
osity, amounting to an expenditure of some £70,000, that 
made possible the training and equipping of the home mis- 
sionaries who built and consolidated the movement which 
gave rise to the Independent and Baptist churches of Perth- 
shire and Strathspey. This was achieved through the establish- 
ment, in 1797/8, of a ‘society’, sustained largely by Robert 
Haldane himself and entitled ‘The Society for Propagating the 
Gospel at Home’ (henceforward the SPGH). The SPGH 
trained the missionaries through seminaries or more strictly 
‘classes’, held in Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dundee and funded 
by Robert.’ Thereafter the missionaries were sent into the 
‘fields’ where such endeavour was deemed to be required — 
and Perthshire and Strathspey were among those fields. This 
pattern of training, in broad terms, was maintained until at 
least the turn of the twentieth century in both the Independent 
and Baptist contexts. The missionaries were generally not 
trained at universities, but were the products of colleges 
specially set up to give a basic grounding in what would be 
termed nowadays ‘practical theology’, with a strong evange- 
lical thrust.* The candidates were not chosen because of their 
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intellectual distinction, although many of them were very able 
men; they were selected because of their deep desire to 
communicate the Christian Gospel in different parts of Scot- 
land. They were not called to be scholars in manses, but to be 
itinerant preachers, who would spend much of their lives in 
the pulpits of their bare meeting-houses or in the open air. The 
missionaries began to enter Perthshire at the very beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and the foundation of the movement 
was firmly laid in the years 1801-1808. 

Why should Perthshire and Strathspey have been regarded 
as ‘fields’ of primary significance in the development of this 
movement? Fundamentally, these districts were threshold 
areas of the Highlands, easily accessible to the Lowlands, and 
they were therefore conveniently close to the hub of the new 
evangelicalism which was strongly connected with the Low- 
lands. A potent practical link was provided by the connection 
between the Haldanes and Perthshire; it is evident that both 
brothers were very conscious of their ancestral roots, and that 
they travelled widely in Perthshire. In 1796, for example, 
James Haldane visited the parish of Moulin in the company of 
the Rev. Charles Simeon, an Evangelical Anglican minister 
from Cambridge. They lodged with the Rev. Alexander Stew- 
art, the parish minister, who was later to become the author of 
a well-known Gaelic grammar and a translator/revisor of a 
part of the Gaelic Bible. When Haldane and Simeon visited 
Stewart, he was still a minister ‘without grace’, identified with 
the Moderate party of the Church of Scotland. However, he 
was already reading the Evangelical Magazine, and becoming 
more interested in the religion of the heart. Following an 
evening exhortation by Simeon, he had a deep experience of 
conversion, and became an Evangelical. Thereafter his 
preaching assumed a new force and direction, and brought 
about a spiritual awakening or ‘revival’ in the parish in 1799.° 

It is likely that what happened to Alexander Stewart was a 
major stimulus towards further evangelism in Perthshire, 
since it demonstrated that, in evangelical terms, the ‘dry 
bones’ could ‘live’, even the dry bones of the Established 
Church. In Strathspey, Badenoch and Highland Perthshire, 
the ministers of the Established Church were predominantly 
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of Moderate persuasion, and they became noted for their dull 
services and less than lively preaching. Even commentators 
with no religious axe to grind could find little to praise in the 
homilies of these men; thus, for example, did Mrs Grant of 
Rothiemurchus give her candid assessment of the new minis- 
ter of the parish of Duthil: 


The new minister was a perfect contrast to his predeces- 
sor; he was fat, thickset, florid, with a large cauliflower 
wig on his large head. Within that head was more learning 
than may be half a dozen professors could boast of among 
them, but it was not in the divinity line. His turn was 
acutely satirical; he had been both a poet and an essayist, 
what he was now it would be hard to say; he seemed to 
have no particular employment; his wife managed the 
Glebe, the parishes managed themselves, and he certain- 
ly gave himself little trouble about his sermons. What he 
did in gaelick I cannot say; in English he had but two, 
although he altered the texts to give them an air of 
variety. The text did not always suit the discourse, but 
that was no matter. The sermons were by no means bad, 
though from constant repetition they grew tiresome; it 
was lucky we had six weeks to forget each of themin.. . 
Yet he was liked. On the day he was expected, the people 
began gathering early, forming little knots moving slowly 
on, visiting sometimes by the way, always stopping to 
have a talk with passing friends." 


“Yet he was liked’ — that little phrase is important, since it 
indicates that, on the whole, the people of Badenoch were 
prepared to overlook, or to forget, the deficiencies of their 
minister, and that they did not indulge in the vein of rather 
snobbish criticism which Mrs Grant applied to most of the 
Highland ministers with whom she came into contact. It is, 
however, quite evident that by the early nineteenth century 
the sermons of such ministers held little attraction for a small, 
but growing, number of people who had turned their attention 
to the missionaries who were now visiting the region. The 
Rev. Dr John MacInnes believes that their change of alle- 
giance was related to their dissatisfaction with what was 
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available in the parish church: ‘The electrical effect of the 
preaching of the Haldanes and the missionaries of the society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel at Home in such dominantly 
Moderate districts as Caithness, Inverness, Breadalbane and 
South Argyll is partly to be explained as a reaction against the 
insipid fare provided in the parish church.’'' This point was 
made as early as 1827, when an anonymous Lay Member of 
the Established Church identified the cause of the dissenters’ 
success in Perthshire as the proliferation of Moderates in the 
district: 


In no district of the Highlands have dissenters made 
greater progress, or obtained firmer footing, than in the 
ten parishes which constitute the presbytery of Dunkeld. 
And even should we not otherwise know what the clergy 
of this district are, we might, from this very circumstance, 
conclude with certainty to what class the greater part of 
them belong — the moderates. '* 


We need to be aware, however, that, for all the alleged 
faults of the Moderates, the difference between ‘insipid fare’ 
and soul-satisfying evangelical sermons would be apparent 
only to those who had developed a taste for the latter. This 
presupposes earlier encounters with evangelical influence 
and, at the very least, an ‘awakened’ conscience; discrimina- 
tion about sermons would come only as a result. The evidence 
certainly does not indicate that Perthshire and Strathspey 
people were waiting to forsake the parish church when the 
missionaries arrived. Rather, the evidence suggests that they 
maintained a strong loyalty to the Established Church, and 
that they severed their connections only after they had been 
uprooted by the persistent labours of the missionaries, often 
in times of revival or awakening, when the new evangelical 
impulses swept like moor-burns through their localities. In- 
deed, it could be argued that the growth of the new Evangeli- 
calism within the Established Church, rather than the domi- 
nance of Moderates, was at the heart of the matter. This is 
apparent in the case of Alexander Stewart, who was at the 
centre of the Moulin revival in the late 1790s. When such 
movements occurred, converts would remain loyal to the 
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parish minister, if he were an Evangelical, as happened in 
Moulin in Alexander Stewart’s time; but, if the ministry 
continued to be Moderate, or reverted to such (as happened at 
Moulin when Stewart departed), converts would forsake the 
parish church in favour of the missionaries.'* There was often 
considerable ill-feeling towards, and even persecution of, 
those who threw in their lot with the missionaries. Heat and 
light were generated as people came out of the alleged ‘dark- 
ness’ of their pre-evangelical existence. '4 

So why did the missionaries attract any sort of following? At 
least four reasons can be offered. First, they were ‘enthus- 
lasts’, in the fullest sense of that word; their preoccupation 
with the message of salvation offered by God through Jesus 
Christ led them to cross the wildest hillsides to preach the 
Gospel. They were not daunted by distance, and, in circum- 
stances of poor parish provision, they were sure to attract an 
audience in most places. It is noticeable that the Independent 
and Baptist churches were established in the largest of the 
Highland parishes, where spiritual provision was worst. Men 
who were prepared to go to such lengths to proclaim their 
message were worth listening to, even if they were to be 
regarded merely as a curiosity or an aberration. If Moderate 
ministers were careless, Evangelical ministers were extremely 
scarce, and therefore dissenting missionaries had plenty of 
scope. 

Second, the missionaries’ emphasis on salvation was match- 
ed by a concern for the physical well-being of the people. On 
one occasion James Haldane went into a home in Acharn 
where a woman was ill with a severe plague. Haldane prayed 
against the illness, which later subsided in the area. The family 
of Sinclairs in the house, who were originally deeply hostile to 
dissent, were impressed by this display of unselfish care, and, 
soon became kindly disposed to the missionary movement. 

Third, with the exception of the Haldanes, the missionaries 
belonged to the very same class as the ordinary rural people 
themselves; they spoke the same language, Gaelic, and lived 
the same lifestyles. Unlike the Established Church clergy, 
they were not a ‘class apart’, and the people of the rural areas 
could identify with them very easily. Salvation was brought 
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clearly to their level in the ruggedly direct preaching of these 
men, who could readily claim that God had chosen ‘the foolish 
things of this world to shame the wise’. '® 

Fourth, and by no means least significantly, the missionar- 
ies fanned a spark of evangelicalism which had been on the 
fringes of the Perthshire and Badenoch parishes from the 
mid-eighteenth century, and, almost certainly, they built on 
the impetus of the SSPCK schools which had been established 
prominently in these parts. The spark was fuelled by the 
hymns of such composers as the SSPCK schoolmaster, Dugald 
Buchanan (1715-68),'’ and Mary MacPherson (c. 1740-c. 
1815), Bean Torra Dhamh.'* It is no accident that the hymns 
of Dugald Buchanan were revered by the missionary move- 
ment, since Buchanan’s popularity was great, and his status 
high in the eyes of many Perthshire people. Perthshire tradi- 
tion records that one Moderate minister who disparaged 
Buchanan lost some of his flock to the Independent church in 
Glenlyon.!’ A vein of popular evangelicalism was there to be 
tapped, even if it was very different in style from that of the 
Independent and Baptist missionaries. 

There is, in fact, some evidence that Baptist missionaries 
were willing to draw considerable inspiration from their 
Presbyterian predecessors. In the case of Dugald Buchanan, it 
is apparent that his hymns were influential in the spiritual 
awakening of Peter Grant of Grantown-on-Spey, and that 
they stimulated him to compose the hymns for which he 
became almost as famous as Buchanan himself.*? Daniel 
Grant, pastor of Tullymet Baptist Church, was also influenced 
by Buchanan,”' and we can go so far as to say that Buchanan, 
as an itinerant catechist who was sympathetic to the aims of 
the Relief Church, was a potent role-model for the Indepen- 
dent and Baptist preachers.” 

All of these reasons need to be set against a further major 
consideration, namely the changing social circumstances of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Highland- 
ers in Perthshire and Strathspey were beginning to feel the 
effects of new economic forces, and, as these came into being, 
old loyalties were subjected to severe strain. Traditional 
modes of farming employing run-rig were gradually being 
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phased out, the home-based linen industry which employed 
many people in Perthshire was no longer reliable, and the old 
patriarchal chieftains were capable of turning the people out 
of their ancestral lands merely to extend a deer-forest or 
introduce a productive sheep-farm.* By the end of the eight- 
eenth century migration and emigration were under way, and 
although the missionary movement may have benefited from 
the loosening of the social fabric which encouraged such 
instability, missionaries soon found that their congregations 
were being undermined by the flow of emigrants from these 
districts. In a rather paradoxical manner, the spirit of inde- 
pendence which was encouraged by the new economic forces, 
both in landlord and in tenant, favoured the growth of inde- 
pendent churches, but it also taught the people to take deci- 
sions about their own earthly futures, even if these decisions 
were to lead them to the other side of the Atlantic. The 
Independent and Baptist churches of Perthshire and Strath- 
spey fought what was to be a losing battle against the forces of 
social change, and some of their finest leaders followed the 
emigrant trail to the New World. Thus it is that Breadalbane 
Baptist Church, the oldest surviving Baptist church linked 
directly to the pre-1850 Perthshire missionary movement, is to 
be found not in the Highlands of Scotland but in Glengarry 
Co., Ontario, where it was constituted as early as 1817.” 


Independency takes root 

Many of the struggles of early Independency in the High- 
lands are reflected in the foundational phase of its introduc- 
tion to Perthshire. This phase is intimately connected with a 
native of Perthshire, a certain John Farquharson, who be- 
longed to Glen Tilt in the parish of Blair Atholl.” We do not 
know how Farquharson came to faith as an evangelical believ- 
er; it is quite possible that he was influenced by the revival in 
the contiguous parish of Moulin in the 1790s during the time of 
Alexander Stewart. This might explain both his subsequent 
commitment to revival preaching and his connection with the 
Haldanes. At some point he certainly came under Haldane 
influence, and trained for a brief period at a Haldane class in 
Dundee. His academic performaace was so poor that he spent 
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only six months at the class, and was then dispatched in 1800 to 
Breadalbane as a Bible reader and catechist, supported by the 
Haldanes’ SPGH. According to one source: 


The district was at this time destitute of Evangelical 
preaching. There were actually no Bibles, scarcely any 
Testaments, and the people lived without prayer. So 
great was the opposition to the devoted catechist when he 
commenced his labours, that, in a circle of thirty-two 
miles round Loch Tay, every inn was shut against him, 
and there were only three families that would yield him 
hospitality.°© 


In the spring of 1801, however, a revival movement began 
to appear in the area, and by 1802 it had developed into a 
large-scale awakening. The region of primary significance in 
the awakening was apparently on the south-east side of Loch 
Tay, in that part of Breadalbane between Ardradnaig and 
Acharn. On 3rd November 1802 Farquharson himself became 
the pastor of the Independent church which had been pro- 
duced by the revival. It began to meet at Ardradnaig, but 
moved later to Tuar, and subsequently settled at Acharn, 
where it had acquired a building in 1806. In 1804, however, 
Farquharson demitted his pastoral charge, and began to con- 
centrate his efforts around Killin, at the south-west end of 
Loch Tay. There too an Independent church was formed in 
1804, but Farquharson continued as an itinerant evangelist, 
and did not take pastoral charge.” The work at Killin was 
further assisted by the presence of William Tulloch, a native of 
Pityoulish, Strathspey, who became the pastor of the Killin 
church, and who, after 1808, emerged as one of the leaders of 
the Baptist movement in the eastern Highlands.” The church 
established in Breadalbane, with its core at Tuar and Acharn, 
was, in effect, the mother-church of the Independent move- 
ment in Perthshire, and as it grew, it was found expedient in 
1804 to divide it into further churches: this division produced 
not only the church in Killin, but also two further congrega- 
tions, at Lawers (pastored, along with Killin, by William 
Tulloch) and Glenlyon.” In 1804 the church at Acharn ac- 
quired another pastor, namely William MckKillican, a native of 
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Ardersier, who remained with it until shortly before he emi- 
grated to Canada in 1816.° 

The years 1801-1808 witnessed a remarkable development 
in the religious complexion of Perthshire. Contemporary 
sources, still extant, bear witness to its intensity, influence and 
complexion. James Haldane visited the area in 1803 and again 
in 1805, writing accounts of his visits.*! In 1805 he was 
accompanied by John Campbell, a native of Edinburgh who 
had very close family links with Killin. Haldane and Campbell 
travelled northwards as far as Wick and Thurso. Campbell’s 
journal is of particular importance in its pictures of the 
fledgling Independent churches.** This was how he described 
his visit to the church at Acharn on the Sabbath of 9th June 
1805. The church was still meeting in the open air: 


Preached at a tent erected on the side of a mountain in the 
middle of a wood about 2 miles above Acharn from John 
14-1 etc. Then dispensed the Lords Supper which they 
have every Lords day — Then baptized a child, named 
Katherine. About 300 people were present. About 150 
belonged to the Church who have all been converted to 
God within the last 4 years. Mr Makillikin preached in 
Gaelic after me.” 


Campbell met with the body of believers at Glenlyon 
(‘Upwards of 50 have lately been converted to the faith there, 
and are united together as a church’), and describes meetings 
at Killin (‘to a full house’), Glendochart (‘200 were assem- 


bled’) and Glenlochay (‘there are several pleasant friends of 


the Lord Jesus live in this pleasant sequestrate Glen’).*4 The 
overall impression is of lively evangelical interest, with large 
and small groups of people gathering together in houses or in 
the open air to hear the. preachers. In addition to Haldane, 
Campbell and Farquharson, the preachers at this point in- 
cluded Peter Fisher at Aberfeldy, and James Kennedy, who 
was assisting Farquharson in the Killin area. Kennedy, a 
native of the parish of Dull, was destined to become a 
preacher of note in the Independent church at Aberfeldy, 
before moving to Inverness in 1825. The Independent church 
at Aberfeldy was formed in 1806, and another was established 
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at Tullymet in the same year, with John Anderson as its 
pastor.” 

The Perthshire movement produced other preachers who 
became figures of importance in the development of Inde- 
pendency both in Perthshire and elsewhere in the Highlands, 
among them John Campbell who settled at Oban, and the 
Dewar brothers, who founded Independent churches at 
Avoch and Nairn.” The influence of the movement was also 
working its way northwards, borne there by travelling 
preachers like Haldane and Campbell and the Perthshire men 
themselves. At Kingussie, Campbell noted ‘a man & woman 
in this village converts through itinerant preaching’; there was 
already a ‘Church of Christ at Rothiemurchus which consists 
of 15 Souls’; and at Grantown-on-Spey, ‘Several inhabitants 
of the Town applied to us to send them a stated preacher — 
they said they were 8 or 9 miles from any place where the 
gospel was preached.”*’ During the same tour, James Haldane 
preached at Knockando, where an Independent preacher 
called John Munro, a native of Auldearn, was stationed in 
1803.°** 


Waters that divide: the baptismal controversy 

The growth of the Independent movement in Perthshire, 
Badenoch and Strathspey was seriously disturbed in 1808 by a 
controversy about the mode and significance of baptism. By 
way of explanation, it may be helpful to define, in the first 
instance, the principles of Independent church government 
and the manner of baptism practised by Independency. The 
Independent churches were self-supporting ‘gathered con- 
gregations’, that is to say, they did not observe parish bound- 
aries, but ‘gathered’ their members from different localities. 
These members were admitted by profession of faith usually 
as adults, and, once admitted, participated fully in the govern- 
ment of the church, which operated on ‘congregational’ prin- 
ciples and made the congregation (in the sense of active 
membership) the ultimate governing body. The ‘congrega- 
tional’ aspect of church government came to assume more 
importance from about 1820, and the churches were known 
more commonly thereafter as Congregational.’ The Inde- 
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pendent churches differed most noticeably from the parish 
churches in that they did not operate territorially, and asked 
potential members to submit to an examination of their 
spiritual experience, which had to be of the evangelical var- 
iety. However, in the matter of baptism, the Independent 
churches baptised infants by sprinkling, as the Established 
Church also did, but with the difference that, when the infants 
reached adulthood, they could not be admitted to mem- 
bership of an Independent church without a credible, accred- 
ited experience of personal salvation. Baptist churches oper- 
ated their government in exactly the same way as Independent 
churches, but they attached a quite different emphasis to 
baptism. For Baptists, baptism by immersion must always 
follow the experience of conversion; it could not precede it, 
and it had to be administered to those who had reached years 
of discretion. In other words, Baptists normally insisted on 
two tests for the membership of their churches — a profession 
of faith and baptism by immersion. 

In the Badenoch and Strathspey area, the debate about 
baptism appears to have emerged initially, and seemingly 
without rancour, in the Independent church at Grantown-on- 
Spey. The pastor of the Grantown church was then a native of 
Badenoch, Lachlan Mackintosh, who had been converted in 
Perth in 1803 through the preaching of James Haldane. In 
1805 he succeeded John Reid as pastor of the Independent 
church at Rothiemurchus, the church subsequently dividing 
into two for the geographical convenience of the membership, 
and forming two separate congregations, the one at Kingussie 
under William Hutchison and the other at Grantown under 
Lachlan Mackintosh.*® By February 1808 the latter had 
apparently become a Baptist by being baptised by immersion 
in Edinburgh, where, it is said, he influenced James Haldane 
in making the same decision possibly a month later.*! Mackin- 
tosh then returned to Grantown-on-Spey, where he re- 
constituted the Independent church as a Baptist church in 
1808, with the full support of the congregation.” This was the 
beginning of a powerful Baptist movement in Strathspey, 
which led to the emergence of Baptist preachers of very 
considerable stature. 
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In Perthshire, the baptismal question first began to disturb 
the Haldane Tabernacle in Dunkeld. At the heart of the 
controversy was a preacher of the surname McLeod, some- 
times called J. McLeod, but probably to be identified with a 
Gaelic-speaking preacher called Alexander McLeod, whose 
full name may have been A.J. or J.A. McLeod. ‘J. McLeod’s’ 
ministry as an Independent (commencing 1804) was already 
causing some difficulty in the Tabernacle, since he set about 
the task of reconstituting its membership.*’ By February 1807 
McLeod appears to have become a Baptist, and this caused 
further turmoil in the Dunkeld church, followed by the depar- 
ture of McLeod, who nevertheless influenced the leading 
members of the Dunkeld church to become Baptists. From 
1808, with the support of the Edinburgh Baptist pastor, 
Christopher Anderson, ‘A. McLeod’ was operating as an 
itinerant missionary in Perthshire, where he baptised John 
Anderson, the pastor of the Independent church at Tullymet, 
in May 1808.** The Tullymet church then became a Baptist 
church, evidently with the support of the majority of the 
membership. The Independents who remained in Tullymet 
travelled to Dunkeld to worship there.” 

The surviving evidence tends to suggest that the debate 
about Baptist principles was taken along Lochtayside by 
itinerant preachers from the eastern side of Perthshire. In this 
Peter Fisher, formerly stationed as an Independent preacher 
at Aberfeldy, may have played a significant part. In 1808 
Fisher baptised by immersion William Tulloch, now stationed 
at Lawers, and his assistant, Archibald Cameron, and the 
churches at Killin, Lawers and Glenlyon produced Baptist 
followings.*° However, we need to note that other Baptist 
influences may have been at work in this area as early as 1807. 
There is some slight evidence that the Scotch Baptists had 
established a fleeting presence at Killin and Lawers by 1807,4 
and Scotch Baptist principles appear to have been operating in 
at least one church in the locality after 1808. Emigrants from 
Glenlyon Baptist Church, who settled at Chatham, Quebec, 
and subsequently founded a church there about 1825, remem- 
bered a form of polity which was very close to that of the 
Scotch Baptists, with weekly communion, leadership by a 
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plurality of elders and the kiss of charity. Later commentators 
believed that they tried to follow the model of their home 
church in Scotland.** The first major leader at Glenlyon, 
Archibald MacArthur, was regarded by some Baptists as 
rather idiosyncratic.”” Under the later ministry of Donald 
McLellan, the Glenlyon church seems to have functioned on 
the single-pastor model, which became dominant among Bap- 
tists in Scotland. 

Baptist influences may thus have entered the Independent 
churches of Perthshire through more than one channel. The 
Independent churches which resisted this potent Baptist trend 
were primarily those at Acharn and Aberfeldy, under the 
powerful leadership of William McKillican and James Ken- 
nedy respectively. The church at Callander also held to its 
Independent principles. In Killin the remaining Independents 
were apparently strong enough to sustain a pastor until 
1820.°° 

The move from Independency to the Baptist position meant 
that those who had been baptised as infants in the Established 
Church would have had to submit themselves to what is 
sometimes termed ‘second baptism’. This produced a body of 
men and women who had undergone two forms of baptism, 
but who would have regarded the ‘second baptism’ as being 
closer to what they believed to be the New Testament prac- 
tice. It is, however, noteworthy that the adoption of Baptist 
principles did not always mean that infant baptism in the 
Established Church was denied by such people to their own 
children. The practice of having their children baptised as 
infants by the parish minister is apparent among certain 
members of the Baptist church in Kingussie. The Baptist 
church at Kingussie began as an Independent church, which 
moved to Baptist principles in 1808, under the leadership of 
William Hutchison, a native of the district. Remarkably, the 
Old Parochial Register for Kingussie provides a separate list 
of ‘Baptist baptisms’ for the period 1817-54, during which time 
seventeen infants were baptised in the parish church, the last 
recorded being the son of the second and last pastor of the 
Kingussie church, Alexander Livingstone. It is noticeable that 
thirteen of the children belonged to two families.>! The most 
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likely explanation is that the two families concerned belonged 
to the earlier Independent movement, and, when the Kingus- 
sie church became Baptist, they may have been uneasy with 
the new emphasis on believer’s baptism. They may have felt 
that children were, from their point of view, at a spiritual 
disadvantage. It is harder to explain the motive for Alexander 
Livingstone’s action, but it may not be without significance 
that, as a native of Lismore, he was the hereditary keeper of 
the Bachull of St Moluag, and perhaps under constraint to 
show an occasional degree of conformity to the practices of 
the Established Church.*” 

If we take the evidence overall, it is apparent that there 
were at least five responses to the baptismal debate among the 
Independent churches of Perthshire, Badenoch and Strath- 
spey. These may be summarised as follows: 


(1) The complete re-formation of Independent churches as 
Baptist churches, with minimum acrimony or controversy, as 
at Grantown-on-Spey and, it would seem, Tullymet. Under 
such circumstances, very strong and influential Baptist 
churches were formed. 

(2) The emergence of a new church which was Baptist in 
name and in doctrine, but which contained within it a distinct 
body of people who favoured the older Independent position 
with regard to the baptism of infants. This was apparently the 
situation at Kingussie, and it probably produced a fairly weak 
‘Baptist’ church. 

(3) The splitting of an original Independent church into two, 
so that separate Baptist and Independent churches came into 
existence. The Independent church at Killin seems to illus- 
trate this development. 

(4) The outright rejection of Baptist principles by the entire 
membership of an Independent church where there was a 
particularly powerful minister of Independent persuasion, as 
at Aberfeldy and Acharn. The Independent pastor at Knock- 
ando, John Munro, engaged in a pamphlet war with Peter 
Grant, when the influence of the latter threatened to produce 
a Baptist following in the church in the late 1820s.°? The 
Knockando church continued as an Independent body until 
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Munro’s death in 1853, when it appears to have withered 
away. 

(5) Acrimonious debate within an Independent church, re- 
sulting in the temporary impoverishment and/or eventual 
demise of the original church. Dunkeld represents this sad 
pattern, which led to the cessation of the church from about 
1810 until 1813, when an Independent church was restarted. 

The evidence thus shows a considerable range of responses 
to the challenge of the baptismal debate, and much depended 
on the leadership of individual churches. Lines of demarca- 
tion may have been drawn less firmly than one might suppose. 
Indeed, pastors who took different sides did not necessarily 
cease to co-operate with one another; for example, Baptists 
would use the Independent chapel at Aberfeldy, and William 
Tulloch would supply the pulpit for his Independent friend, 
James Kennedy.” Brotherly love did continue in some inst- 
ances in spite of doctrinal disputes. 

Such fluidity makes one wary of drawing any conclusions 
based on territorial distribution. Nevertheless, in Dunkeld, 
Badenoch and the Lochtayside area of Perthshire, one gets 
the impression that the spirit of Independency was stronger 
than in most other parts.°° However, it has to be said that 
Baptist principles added distinctiveness to the churches, and 
that they prevailed overall at the obvious expense of formal 
Independency. The strength of the Baptist position lay in its 
provision of a visible distinctive ordinance in baptism by 
immersion, which would normally be administered in the 
open air and could attract large bodies of spectators, thus 
providing a channel of evangelism and a focus for ‘special’ 
gatherings. Formal Independency was in danger of being 
nondescript; by advocating paedobaptism, readily performed 
within church buildings, and by making the Lord’s Supper a 
sacrament for believing church members, it had few outward 
marks of differentiation and no ‘festal occasions’ to attract the 
general public. The adoption of Baptist principles by the 
churches helped to prevent, at least temporarily, a slide 
towards a vague and indefinable type of nonconformity 
which, given time, might rejoin the emerging Evangelical 
wing of the Established Church. 
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Baptists had gained the upper hand in Perthshire soon after 
1808, although Independent ministers like William McKĶilli- 
can and James Kennedy maintained their Perthshire charges 
until 1813 and 1825 respectively. By the late 1830s and early 
1840s, they were unquestionably the dominant dissenting 
force, their strongholds being the parishes of Blair Atholl, 
Logierait, Kenmore and Killin. Only in the parishes of Callan- 
der and Dull, and especially in the latter with its popular 
Independent meeting-house at Aberfeldy, were the Indepen- 
dents much more numerous than the Baptists in 1842.° 

In Strathspey, the Baptist movement, although small in 
terms of actual churches, was immensely vigorous, and inde- 
pendent principles were reinforced and, indeed, overlaid bya 
strong commitment to believer’s baptism by immersion. 
Strathspey, more than Perthshire, became the nursery of 
powerful Baptist preachers, who were nurtured by Peter 
Grant, in his regular sermons and in his Sunday School.°® It is 
noticeable that the Strathspey Baptist preachers had qualities 
of leadership which, in several instances, took them to the 
forefront of the Baptist movement in Scotland and also 
(through emigration) in Canada. Holding their Baptist views 
very firmly, they were more than ready to challenge the 
baptismal theology of the Established Church in their own 
district and in the Hebrides (including the Outer Isles) when 
they travelled out on long tours to preach the gospel. 


Reaching the Islands 

Itinerant preaching, which involved journeys to the sur- 
rounding districts and to parts much farther afield, was one of 
the characteristics of this Highland missionary movement, in 
both its Independent and Baptist dimensions. The Haldane 
preachers were trained first and foremost as itinerant evangel- 
ists, and their role as pastors of churches was secondary. John 
Farquharson, who was at the centre of the revival in Breadal- 
bane in the 1800s, was active in Braemar, where he was 
arrested in 1804, and taken to Aberdeen, where he was 
imprisoned briefly.” This indicates that field-preaching, 
which involved gathering congregations in the open air, was 
initially unpopular with some landlords and heritors, who 
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were prepared to take strong action to stop it. By 1806, 
Farquharson had reached Skye, and was preaching there, with 
the result that the blind catechist, Donald Munro, experi- 
enced conversion, and became one of the leaders of Evangeli- 
calism in the island.°° 

Patterns of itinerant preaching reveal that the missionaries, 
both Baptist and Independent, generally operated on two 
‘circuits’. The first was the ‘home circuit’, which was covered 
usually in winter time. In 1821 William Tulloch, the Baptist 
pastor/missionary at Kilmaveonaig, Blair Atholl, described 
his ‘home circuit’ as follows: 


The districts in which I labour, when at home at Kilma- 
vionaig, are Atholl and its neighbouring glens, Rannoch, 
Foss, Strath Tummel, Glenfouchastel, Moulin, Sless- 
Beag, and sometimes down the way of Glen-Briarchan; 
sometimes in the winter season I also take a turn by way 
of Glenlyon, both sides of Loch-Tay, and Strath-Tay 
etc.” 


In the summer, Tulloch would undertake a much longer 
journey, the so-called ‘long tour’, which could last for 
upwards of nine weeks. In 1818 his long tour took him and 
William Hutchison to Strathardle, Strathspey, Fort William, 
Lismore, Mull, Iona, Oban and Lorn.® Such travelling was 
not for weak constitutions: Daniel Grant, the pastor of Tul- 
lymet Baptist Church, reckoned that in the four quarters of 
1864 he had travelled no less than 2,045 miles in itinerant 
evangelism, mainly in the ‘home circuit’. These expeditions 
were carefully thought out, with individual churches having 
particular responsibility for their areas; the pastors of the 
Baptist church at Grantown-on-Spey, for example, paid much 
attention to the ‘lowlands’ of the Moray Firth.®* The Baptist 
preachers of Perthshire were supported from 1816 by the 
Baptist Highland Mission, which had been established pri- 
marily to help and to co-ordinate evangelistic endeavour of 
this nature. The Strathspey Baptist preachers were assisted 
initially by the Haldanes’ church at Leith Walk, Edinburgh.© 

What impact did the missionaries make in localities beyond 
their own neighbourhoods? Although responses varied, they 
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certainly did not go unnoticed. This can be illustrated with 
reference to the island of Lewis. It is often supposed that 
Lewis lay outside the orbit of these missionaries, but the 
evidence indicates otherwise. Indeed, the strong religious 
revival which appeared in that island after 1823 owed much of 
its initial stimulus to itinerant missionaries from Perthshire 
and Strathspey. The island was visited at intervals in the 1820s 
by Peter McLaren, the pastor of the Independent church at 
Callander. In addition, it was frequented by Baptists, and a 
Baptist missionary called John Mackintosh, a native of Perth- 
shire, was stationed at Stornoway from 1827 to 1831. It is 
apparent from surviving reports that the Baptists had a strong 
following, and, even more significantly, that they were en- 
couraged to come to the island by Mrs MacKenzie of Seaforth, 
the owner of the island and patroness of the first Evangelical 
minister in Lewis, Alexander MacLeod of Uig (inducted 
1824). At least one Moderate clergyman in Lewis, John 
Cameron in Tong, was outraged by Mrs MacKenzie’s support 
for the Baptists, and became almost apoplectic when John 
Mackintosh and William Fraser, a native of Strathspey and 
pastor of the Baptist church at Uigin Skye, began to challenge 
the baptismal teachings of the Established Church. In a strong 
letter to Mrs MacKenzie in 1827, he referred to ‘the swarm of 
dissenters who came to Lewis to pounce upon the poor 
people, like common carrion’. Cameron claimed that he had 
given John Mackintosh ‘liberty to preach in all the school 
houses and meeting houses in the parish, on these conditions 
that he would not advance in my parish, the peculiar, useless 
doctrines of his sect.” Mackintosh had broken these condi- 
tions, and his colleague, Fraser, had ‘spent four hours of a 
Sabbath day discussing on the inability and sinfulness of infant 
baptism not from the Bible, but from a book which he held in 
his hand’. 

Such reactions were perhaps not typical, at least in their 
intensity, but Independents and Baptists tended to draw some 
degree of hostility as they were perceived to be sectarian. 
Nevertheless, although the missionaries failed to establish 
themselves in the Outer Hebrides, they succeeded in estab- 
lishing small churches in several of the other islands. In 
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founding these churches, Perthshire and Strathspey men play- 
ed a major part. In the Inner Hebrides, a native of Kingussie, 
Alexander Grant, established the Baptist churches at Tober- 
mory and in the Ross of Mull, and supervised the growth of 
the small body of Baptists in Tiree until it became a church in 
1838. In Skye, two natives of Strathspey, James MacQueen at 
Broadford, and William Fraser at Uig, became the first pas- 
tors of the Baptist churches in these villages.°’ John Mackin- 
tosh, as we have noticed, was active in Stornoway, and might 
well have founded a Baptist church in Lewis if he had been 
permitted to stay in the island after 1831. Itinerant preaching 
in Gaelic attracted as many as 1,000 Lewis people on a Sunday 
afternoon.®* Independent missionaries like Archibald Far- 
quharson, a native of Strathardle who went to Tiree and 
founded a church, were also active in the islands. We have 
already observed the importance of Perthshire missionaries in 
establishing or strengthening Independent churches in 
Avoch, Nairn and Oban. 


The changing face of Highland Presbyterianism 
Although their preaching attracted large audiences, the 
Independent and Baptist missionaries established and served 
churches which were generally very small; the fact that they 
were based on the principle of the ‘gathered congregation’ 
meant that they could not command the territorial authority 
of the Established Church. The maintenance of such con- 
gregations demanded immense commitment from the mis- 
sionaries, whose success was to some extent governed by the 
effort that they were able to put into their labours; it is 
noticeable that the appointment of a former schoolteacher, 
Duncan Cameron, to the Lawers station in 1837, in succession 
to John McPherson, helped to re-invigorate the Baptist cause 
in the area. Cameron’s report for 1840 gives a vivid insight into 
the challenges of his charge: 
The extent of country through which I have laboured is 
about 80 miles in length, by about 20 in breadth. I am 
expected to visit the brethren in Rannoch, Killin, and 
Glenlyon, once a month, except when I make an excur- 
sion to other parts, or am prevented by the weather. I 
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visit Lochearnhead and the surrounding parts about four 
times a year. I spent a week in Rannoch preaching every | 
night, the people came out well. The church here is truly 
revived, as is manifest by their zeal. The prayer meetings 
are more frequent and well attended; at some of them 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty assemble.°” 

Cameron was thus covering an area comparable with a 
Highland parish. As a result of the revived interest of this 
period, the Baptist Home Missionary Society appointed a 
further missionary, Donald McLellan, to serve at Glenlyon 
from 1841. From 1843, however, Duncan Cameron was the 
only missionary stationed at Lawers, where his relative Archi- 
bald Cameron (d. 1843) and John McPherson had once been 
based.’” His journeys therefore embraced a large region. 

Evangelistic interest in the area improved gradually in the 
course of the nineteenth century, partly in response to the 
challenge posed by the activities of the Independent and 
Baptist dissenters. The revival movements which came to the 
Highlands during the nineteenth century resulted in a greater 
enthusiasm for mission among the Presbyterian bodies. This 
had implications for both Baptists and Independents. The 
revitalised form of Presbyterianism held a greater attraction 
for Highland people, since it replaced nominalism with vitality 
without disturbing people’s inbuilt allegiance to such matters 
as infant baptism. Evangelical Presbyterianism could also pull 
people away from Independency, which had been reduced 
severely in Perthshire by the 1820s. 

All of this can be observed in the Baptist context in the 
Lawers area. In 1810 the Established Church placed a Royal 
Bounty minister, Robert Findlater, at Ardeonaig. Findlater’s 
energetic ministry, which extended to Lawers, had a profound 
effect on the district. Baptists greeted his arrival with little 
enthusiasm, probably because they were well aware that, if 
the new missionary were successful, loyalties would be di- 
vided, and their own congregations would be reduced in 
size.’' In 1829, John McPherson reported that at Lawers there 
was ‘a crowded congregation when there is no sermon in the 
Established Church, which happens once a fortnight.” Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians were thus sharing a ‘floating’ audience, 
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and Baptists were feeling the effects of a narrowing gap in the 
parish system. 

That gap was soon to be filled. The influence of the growing 
Evangelical wing of the Established Church led to the emerg- 
ence of the Free Church in 1843. This set a limit to the ground 
which the Independents and Baptists could hope to possess 
thereafter, both in the Highlands generally and specifically in 
Perthshire. A Free Church congregation was established at 
Lawers, and in 1855 a native of Glenlyon, David Campbell, 
was appointed to the charge.” Duncan Cameron, the Baptist 
missionary, struck up a warm friendship with Campbell, but 
there can be little doubt that the Baptist cause was weakened 
in the long term by the emergence of the new denomination. 
In March 1856, Duncan Cameron wrote: 


In the Free Church minister I have found a friend and 
brother in Christ and a coadjutor in my labours — but I 
do feel discouraged by the little visible effect which 
attends my labours, in so far as the increase of the church 
is concerned.” 


In 1857 Cameron emigrated, bearing a testimonial given to 
him by his friend, the Free Church minister.” Cameron may 
well have reasoned that he was now ‘surplus to requirements’ 
in Perthshire and that, in answering a call from a Highland 
congregation in Canada, he would be of more use there than 
he would be at home. Cameron was not replaced at the 
Lawers station, and his removal left Donald McLellan at 
Glenlyon in sole charge of the Baptist congregations from 
Lawers to Rannoch.” 

The friendship between Duncan Cameron and David 
Campbell is probably symptomatic of a wider, inevitable 
accommodation between Evangelical Presbyterians and Bap- 
tists. The Free Church received strong popular support 
throughout Perthshire, and, with the backing of such men as 
the Marquis of Breadalbane, it soon established itself in those 
areas that had been the focus of Independent and Baptist 
activity. Its congregations were considerably larger than the 
Baptist bodies. Lawers Free Church had 80 members in 1848, 
Glenlyon had 60, Killin 271 and Aberfeldy 249; while in 
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1843-44 the Baptist churches in these same places had 38, 12, 
22 and 20 members respectively.’’ By providing a phalanx of 
Evangelical Presbyterianism, the Free Church helped to block 
the advance of the Baptist cause, but it also interposed a third 
party between the Established Church and the dissenters, 
thereby offering a ‘cushion’ of collaboration which had the 
potential to assuage the feelings of animosity which had 
previously appeared between Baptists and Presbyterians. ’* ‘I 
am welcomed by Established Church and by Free Church 
people,’ wrote Daniel Grant of Tullymet in April 1859, ‘and I 
aim at directing all to the Saviour’.’” Co-operation with the 
larger Evangelical body was in the Baptists’ interests, since it 
helped to show that they were not necessarily divisive in their 
aims. Yet such a policy must have led to a loss of Baptist 
identity, and, as we shall see, it made it all the more noticeable 
when Baptists tried to demonstrate the centrality of baptism 
by immersion. The basic similarity of evangelical purpose 
shared, naturally or deliberately, by Baptists and the Free 
Church, rather than any marked animosity, probably has- 
tened the decline of the Baptist movement in Perthshire. 

In general terms, it could be argued that Baptists as a 
movement had reached their peak in the Highlands by 1850, 
although individual churches showed peaks of membership 
later than that date. The largest Baptist church in Highland 
Perthshire was at Tullymet, achieving its biggest membership 
of 133 in 1842.%° The largest Baptist church in the entire 
Highlands and Islands was that at Grantown-on-Spey, which 
reached 291 members in 1862.°' Elsewhere memberships 
ranged between 20 and 50 around the mid-century. 

We need to remember, however, that both Independents 
and Baptists built up a body of adherents, who, while not 
members of the churches, provided regular support. 
Although adherency is difficult to define in generic or statistic- 
al terms, it is likely that the level of adherency for a single 
church would have ranged normally from five to ten times the 
size of the membership. The number of adherents would tend 
to vary over time, and would probably be at its largest 
immediately before, or immediately after, times of revival. Its 
significance is clearly evident in the missionaries’ accounts of 
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full churches and thronged cottage meetings in the early 
1840s. The difficulty lay in ‘converting’ such adherency into 
membership of a gathered congregation. In addition to adhe- 
rents, there were evidently many others who were no more 
than ‘listeners’.*? 

If adherents and ‘listeners’ did not become members, pros- 
pects were bleak. Baptists and Independents were probably 
much less successful than Presbyterians in retaining their 
adherents in the long term, since the ‘gathered congregation’ 
tended to work on the principle of the ‘nuclear’ family, with a 
close central core which was collectively responsible for 
decision-making. Presbyterianism, on the other hand, which 
placed decision-making in the hands of elders, could 
accommodate the ‘extended’ family, and appears to have 
been more willing to recognise varying degrees of spiritual 
‘kin’ within the wider parish unit. This latter model was much 
better suited to Highland society, with its broad kin-based 
networks, and this may help to explain the strong appeal of 
Presbyterianism (and the general lack of lasting success for 
non-Presbyterian dissent) in the Highlands. 


Shaking among the dry bones: Revivals and their impact 

Patterns of growth in the Independent and Baptist churches 
of Perthshire and Strathspey are noticeably spasmodic, and 
growth in numbers, with the conversion of adherents into 
members, evidently required a powerful stimulus. Waves of 
temporary growth occurred when spiritual revivals came to 
the districts, as they did in 1816-17, 1842-43 and the years 
immediately before and after 1860. As we have already 
noted, the dissenting movement in these parts was indigenised 
and rooted during a revival which began in Breadalbane in 
1801 under the preaching of John Farquharson. Thereafter it 
was regularly revitalised by revivals. The revivals also serve to 
demonstrate the changing circumstances of the dissenting 
movement and the changing nature of the opposition which it 
faced. 

The revivals of 1816-17 point to the revitalisation of Pres- 
byterianism in Perthshire. Robert Findlater, the Royal 
Bounty missionary at Ardeonaig, invited the Rev. 
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John MacDonald of Ferintosh to come to Perthshire to preach 
at an Open-air communion service at his station, where there 
was a preaching tent and a gently rising hillside, ideal for an 
open-air service. This he did, with the result that several 
thousand people attended, and many were touched by Mac- 
Donald’s powerful preaching. A similar communion service 
was held exactly a year later, and there was a similar response. 
William McGlashan, who visited the district in 1817, describes 
the first event: 


Here [at Ardeonaig in 1816] a great number of people 
had assembled to hear the word, many of whom had 
come from a distance. The preaching of Mr. M’Donald 
was accompanied by a power such as they had never 
witnessed before. The whole congregation seemed 
affected by a singular movement. I suppose it was some- 
thing like what the Prophet saw in a vision, — a shaking 
among the dry bones in the valley . . . The impression of 
that day was carried in many a bosom to distant parts of 
the country, and into remote glens, in which, perhaps, 
the sound of salvation had never before been heard.** 


It would seem that Presbyterians and Independents bene- 
fited most from these movements. McGlashan writes; 


There [at Ardeonaig] the Lord has led many of his sheep 
into ‘green pastures’; and the undershepherd of that 
place is honoured to feed such of them as choose to 
remain within the pale of the Established Church, as our 
friend in Aberfeldy [James Kennedy] does those who 
prefer communion with the Independents.* 


Baptists, who could not identify with the paedobaptist 
_ position of the other two groups, seem to have gained least. 
Nevertheless, they shared with the others a very high esteem 
for MacDonald of Ferintosh, who served as one of their 
role-models. When Donald McLellan, the Baptist missionary 
at Glenlyon, died in 1891, he was reckoned to be comparable 
only with MacDonald as a Gaelic preacher.*° 

MacDonald not only set the standard for Gaelic preaching 
in nineteenth-century Perthshire, he also helped to alter the 
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complexion of the Presbyterian church in the county. Indeed, 
he beyond all others in the Highlands ushered in the new 
Evangelicalism, especially by influencing those who were to 
enter the Free Church after 1843.°’ Among those who were 
converted through his preaching in 1816 and 1817 was Duncan 
Campbell from Glenlyon. Campbell became minister at the 
mission chapel at Lawers, before moving north and joining 
the Free Church, while his brother, David (whom we have 
already noticed), served the Established Church in Glenlyon, 
before moving to Tarbat, and subsequently returning to the 
Free Church congregation at Lawers.*® 

The revival movements thus contributed to the revitalisa- 
tion of Presbyterianism in the locality and beyond, and in- 
creased the pressure that eventually issued in the formation of 
the Free Church of Scotland. The movements of the 1840s, 
headed by the Evangelical men of the Established Church, 
were the harbingers of the Disruption and formed part of a 
more general awakening which was felt in other parts of the 
Highlands. Nevertheless, although their churches gained 
members in this period, Baptist preachers sometimes found 
that the debate about the Free Church temporarily curtailed 
their evangelistic endeavours. When visiting Strathmore in 
1843-44, Daniel Grant found ‘so much strife among the 
people, respecting the late disruption, that I returned sooner 
than I intended.” 

The revivals of the late 1850s and early 1860s were similarly 
part of a series of wider national movements. In Glenlyon and 
Rannoch, young people, evidently teenagers, were particular- 
ly affected by the spirit of revival in this period. Some went 
forward for baptism by immersion, and ‘^e tensions of com- 
petitive denominationalism are evident in the trenchant de- 
scription provided by Donald McLellan, Glenlyon, of the 
prelude to the baptisms: 


A weekly prayer-meeting had been conducted in our 
place of worship for about a year previous to the com- 
mencement of the present movement. It was at the outset 
a Union prayer-meeting; some of the leading men in the 
Free Church here having consented to unite with us in 
prayer for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, to quicken 
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souls. But in the course of time, from some cause or 
causes which need not be specified, they all withdrew, 
with one exception, and commenced a meeting of their 
own. 


The next phase of the work is not in some respects so 
pleasant to relate. — As might be expected, the young 
converts soon saw it their duty to join some church; but 
the question was, which one to join? The great majority 
of them had been brought up in the Pedo-baptist system. 
The Baptists were few in numbers, and generally de- 
spised; and every means were used to prejudice their 
minds against us. 


My son was the first of them that was baptized; on which 
occasion, as is generally the case, the ordinance was 
administered in the presence of a goodly number of 
spectators, and an address delivered, touching the nat- 
ure, subject, and mode of Baptism. The result was, that 
the Baptismal question soon began to be mooted in 
almost every company. Tracts and pamphlets began to be 
circulated on both sides. We always delivered an address 
whenever the ordinance was about to be administered; 
and the Free Church Minister. on the other hand, deliv- 
ered a course of Lectures in defence of Infant Sprinkling. 
Notwithstanding all this opposition, fourteen have been 
baptised up to this date. Ten were baptised on one 
occasion, and three on another. These scenes were affect- 
ing and refreshing. For after the delivery of the lecture, 
the candidates proceeded in a band to the water, singing a 
baptismal hymn; then, following the example of the Lord 
Jesus, they were immersed beneath the stream, and ‘went 
up straightway out of the water,’ thus publicly professing 
their allegiance to the King of Zion.” 


McLellan similarly reported the baptism of five in Ran- 
noch. The baptism of three candidates was attended by ‘a 
great concourse of persons on either side of the river in which 
the ordinance was administered’.”' The distinctive nature of 
baptism by immersion thus served to attract public attention, 
and could therefore be used as a means of evangelical out- 
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reach (not unlike the Presbyterian celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper); but the contention which surrounded the ordinance 
served partly to highlight the differences between evangelical 
believers who would otherwise work together in relative 
harmony. 

In the long run, such contention may have been detrimental 
to the interests of Baptists, since it not only demanded that 
believers be ‘re-baptised’ but also exposed their actions to 
(sometimes acrimonious) public debate. If the quality of 
Christian discipleship was strengthened thereby, the growth 
of churches was unlikely to be rapid. As revival movements 
decreased in power and frequency from the 1860s, and as 
emigration took its toll, the prospects for the Baptist churches 
were not bright. Having broken away from ‘dead’ Pres- 
byterianism, and then from paedobaptism, Baptists in Perth- 
shire (and elsewhere) soon found themselves confronted by 
an emerging Evangelical Presbyterianism which appealed 
more widely to popular sentiment and commanded much 
greater support not merely in Perthshire, but throughout the 
Highlands. 


Emigration 

Of the many challenges confronting the Independent and 
Baptist churches, the most serious, next to Evangelical Pres- 
byterianism, were emigration and social change. The erosion 
caused by such processes can be observed first in Perthshire, 
particularly in the more southern of the Highland parishes, 
such as Kenmore and Killin. The expulsion of small tenants 
from their farms and the raising of rents were the main reasons 
for the emigration of twelve Perthshire families on board the 
‘Commerce’, bound for Pictou, Nova Scotia, in 1803.” It is 
not known whether any of these families were sympathetic to 
the Independents, but it is clear that eviction from their 
holdings was one of the threats made against the supporters of 
John Farquharson during the foundational revival of 1801-4.” 
By 1806 Farquharson himself had set sail for Nova Scotia, 
where he died some years later. It seems likely that his 
departure indicated that many of his former flock had pre- 
ceded him overseas.”* 
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Emigration continued thereafter, sometimes in waves but 
commonly as a persistent trickle, frequently eroding the 
growth in membership which had been achieved in revivals. 
Poor harvests contributed to the early outflow, as happened 
immediately before the revival at Ardeonaig under the 
_preaching of MacDonald of Ferintosh in 1816.” Late in 1815 a 
group of emigrants including Independents and Baptists from 
the parishes of Killin, Kenmore and Callander moved to 
Glengarry Co., Ontario. William McKillican, pastor of the 
Independent church at Acharn, emigrated with his flock, and 
established himself in the new Glengarry; the Baptists found- 
ed a new church at Breadalbane, Glengarry Co., and called 
William Fraser of Uig to be their first pastor in 1831.” 

Baptists from Glenlyon had found their way to Chatham, 
Quebec, in 1819-20, and in 1825 established the church which 
still functions at Dalesville.”’ Among the settlers were the 
children of Archibald MacArthur, ‘Am Muillear Mor’ (‘The 
Big Miller’), one of the early leaders of the Glenlyon church; 
they were accompanied by the father of the Rev. Robert S. 
MacArthur, whose powerful ministry (from 1870) built up the 
congregation at Calvary Baptist Church, New York, which 
retains its position as one of the most influential Baptist 
churches in the United States.” 

Ministers who emigrated in the period 1831-60 included 
John McEwen, probably a native of Strathspey, who was 
pastor of Tullymet Baptist Church (1822-39), and Duncan 
Cameron, pastor of the Baptist church at Lawers, who be- 
came the pastor of Breadalbane Baptist Church in 1857. By 
1850 the first pastor of the church, William Fraser, had moved 
west to Tiverton, Bruce Co., and Cameron did likewise in 
1863.” 

As the Canadian west opened up, Baptist evangelism was 
spearheaded by Highland pastors, and it is noticeable that 
they belonged pre-eminently to Grantown-on-Spey. There 
the outstanding ministry of Peter Grant and his son, Wilham, 
managed to hold the church firmly together, but it too was 
disturbed by the effects of emigration. At least four ministers 
of the name Grant emigrated from the church in the 1870s, 
and all of them were at the forefront of evangelistic enterprise 
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in Canada. Alexander Grant, who became the pastor of First 
Baptist Church, Winnipeg, was also superintendent of Baptist 
missions in western Canada in the 1890s. Another of the 
alumni of the Grantown church, John Watson, reached Aus- 
tralia, where he became the pastor of Cudgee Baptist 
Church.'"° As Canada and Australia benefited, both in minis- 
ters and members, from the persistent outflow from Scotland, 
smaller Highland churches faded from the scene. The Baptist 
church at Kingussie was closed in the 1850s, for reasons that 
are not clear, but which probably included emigration.!”! 
Other churches struggled on. With generally diminishing 
cores of membership, they failed to become at any time 
financially independent, and relied heavily upon the support 
of home missionary societies, especially the Baptist Home 
Missionary Society for Scotland. 


‘Grace and Gaelic’: preachers and language 

There was a close link between the maintenance of the 
Independent and Baptist movement and the Gaelic cultural 
background of Highland Perthshire and Strathspey. Indeed, 
the movement became so strongly indigenised that, for most 
of the nineteenth century, it can be regarded as a mainly 
Gaelic-based development. Although funded by external mis- 
sionary societies, the movement was capable of sustaining its 
own intrinsic momentum through the leadership of local men 
who could preach in either Gaelic or English, as required. 
Gaelic-dominated bilingualism was normal within their 
ranks." 

The emergence of such preachers from the ranks of the 
small-farming tenantry suggests that the movement appealed 
strongly to those who as yet had little opportunity to exercise 
leadership within the locality. There was also a connection 
between these leaders and the influential class of schoolmas- 
ters, who played an important part in the growth of Highland 
evangelicalism.!® 

The Camerons, who were evidently of small-farming stock 
connected with Balnald in the parish of Fortingall, exemplify 
the growth of local leadership. The family produced a number 
of preachers who served the churches in the Lochtayside area, 
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and several later members of the family were active in Can- 
ada. Duncan Cameron, schoolmaster and later Baptist mis- 
sionary at Lawers, represents this family. The McLellans and 
the Tullochs produced two generations of Gaelic-speaking 
preachers. The second-generation members, John McLellan, 
who served the Blair Atholl station in the 1860s, and William 
Tulloch (jnr), became very prominent leaders in the Baptist 
movement in Scotland, the latter becoming the first Secretary 
(1869-80), and subsequently a President, of the Baptist Union 
of Scotland (1882-83).'"* In short. the Highland movement 
fostered a type of leadership which was readily absorbed into 
other areas of denominational expansion, at the same time as 
the native movement went into decline. Indeed, William 
Tulloch (jnr) helped to transfer the strategy for effective home 
mission, pioneered by his father, from the Highland to the 
Lowland context. John McLellan, who became the Baptist 
Union’s tutor in Systematic Theology before the establish- 
ment of a Baptist College, represents the robust intellectuality 
of the Highland movement, and similarly contributed to the 
strengthening of the Scottish movement by training its 
student-pastors.'°? Through such men, the growth of the 
Baptist movement in Scotland benefited greatly from the 
expertise which had been developed in the Highlands. Inde- 
pendents also contributed to the wider field of Scottish eccle- 
siastical and intellectual life, most noticeably in the career of 
Daniel Dewar, who became the Principal of Aberdeen 
University. '"° | 

The ability to produce indigenous preachers coincided with 
the last phase of active Gaelic strength in the region. In 
Perthshire, the last resident Gaelic-speaking Baptist minister 
was Donald McLellan, who died in harness in 1891 after fifty 
years as pastor of the church at Glenlyon.'®’ His colleague at 
Tullymet, Daniel Grant, predeceased him in 1887.'° In 
Strathspey, the Grantown church had its last Gaelic-speaking 
pastor in William Grant, son of Peter Grant, and he was not 
replaced by a Gaelic speaker when he moved to Bristo Baptist 
Church, Edinburgh, in 1870. William Grant also became a 
President of the Baptist Union of Scotland (1880-81).'” 

When the supply of local Gaelic-speaking pastors termin- 
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ated, the churches were served by missionaries from the 
Lowlands who did not speak Gaelic, and whose ministries 
were much shorter than those of their predecessors. Although 
these missionaries did their utmost to visit the nooks and 
crannies where their flocks lived, they were unable to estab- 
lish themselves in the patriarchal role of the earlier Gaelic- 
speaking men, who were happy to spend their lives in their 
native localities. In addition, their churches became the vic- 
tims of intensifying rural depopulation. | 





Rural depopulation and church decline after 1900 | 

Most of the remaining churches of Highland Perthshire 
went into terminal decay after 1900, affected not only by the 
loss of indigenous leadership but also by the process of social 
transformation which was to be seen extensively in Perthshire 
and Strathspey. This process denuded the glens of their 
people, and the disappearance of the Gaelic-speaking native 
stock was matched by the decline of the churches. Such 
circumstances demonstrate that congregational indepen- 
dency, producing small churches with minimal external sup- 
port, was very poorly suited to a region undergoing major 
demographic change. 

The retreat from the countryside tended to favour the 
towns; the Independent church at Aberfeldy, for example, 
continued into the 1980s, and the Baptist church founded at 
Pitlochry in 1881 has gone from strength to strength, while the 
rural churches of Perthshire have decayed gradually, and have 
been closed one by one.''® By 1900 the Baptist missionary 
stationed at Tullymet was looking after ‘relic pockets’ of 
Baptists in Tayside and Breadalbane. In 1897 L. S. Steedman, 
the Tullymet pastor, reported: 


For some time back I have been in communication with a 
dear old Baptist friend, nearly eighty years of age, at 
Shian in Glenquaich, six miles over the hill from Aberfel- 
dy, and I made a visit there last week. I stayed two days, 
and had good meetings in the little school. I was well 
received, and the dear old man was quite delighted. On 
leaving, he gave me a small donation (5s) for the funds of 
the Society, which I am forwarding to the treasurer.!!! 
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Obviously, the desire to preach in the traditional, itinerant 
manner was still dominant in the ministry of Steedman and his 
successors, but the extent of territory which they tried to cover 
made it almost impossible to make any lasting impact. Minis- 
try provided beyond Tullymet was also predominantly to 
elderly groups of Baptists and adherents of the churches. 
Steedman’s report of 1901 shows the overall picture very 
clearly: 


Of the out-stations I have visited Blair-Athole twice, and 
had one meeting each time; Loch Tay twice, and had 
three meetings each time; Dalguise has been several 
times visited; Glenquaich once, and two meetings held. I 
fear that that will now be a closed station, as, to my great 
regret, our old brother, Stewart, was called home about 
two months ago . . . He was the only Baptist in those 
parts, and so far as prospects appear at present, there is 
not much hope for another open door to me there. The 
few friends in Aberfeldy have been visited now and then, 
but no meetings held. A very old member resident there 
died in August [1900]. Besides these several meetings 
have been held in each of the following places nearer 
home — viz., Guay, Milton of Tullymet, Tominauld, and 
Balchandy.'!* 


By 1908, Mrs Stewart, ‘one of the few remaining Baptists 
connected with the church at Blair Atholl’, had passed 
away.''* Such reduction of numbers was in no way helped by 
the condition of some of the buildings. For example, in 1908 
the Tullymet pastor, reported: ‘Last week I visited Loch Tay, 
and this time started at Lawers in the Baptist Chapel, where 
we had a fair meeting. We had great difficulty in seeing, as the 
place is so darkened by trees, and there are no lamps.”'!* Loss 
of physical vision may have been accompanied by loss of 
spiritual vision as the obstacles increased. In 1938, the 
Tullymet pastor, S.M. Cor:vay, reported: 


There is nothing of very great importance to report in 
connection with the work of the church at Tullymet 
during the past year. With a membership of ten, and a 
hillside becoming more and more depopulated, about the 
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most one can do is to maintain the status quo. We have no 
children and no young people and all the members of the 
church are well up in years.!!° 


What a change from the days of Daniel Grant! Today the 
church at Pitlochry remains saliently alone in its witness to the 
Highland Independent and Baptist presence in Perthshire, 
having outlived its mother church, Tullymet, which eventually 
closed in 1969. Its demise was delayed only by the increasing 
importance of Tullymet as a summer resort.''° Summer tour- 
ism also assisted the growth of the Pitlochry church. In 
Strathspey, the Baptist church at Grantown has had to endure 
a similar erosion of its core, mainly because of depopulation of 
the surrounding rural areas which once supplied the bulk of 
those who listened to the preaching of Peter Grant. 

The wheel has now come full circle, and as the Highlands 
attract an incoming population who are drawn to the smaller 
villages, the town churches are considering outreach to the 
rural areas. The Pitlochry church is currently involved in new 
outreach work to Blair Atholl, which was once the station of 
one of the most distinguished of the original Haldane mis- 
sionaries, namely William Tulloch, that man from Pityoulish 
who has a justifiable claim to be regarded as one of the 
founding fathers of both the Independents and the Baptists in 
these parts. 


Overview 

The Independent and Baptist movement in Perthshire and 
Strathspey provides an important opportunity to explore the 
dynamism of the missionary activity which entered the Scot- 
tish Highlands in the last years of the eighteenth century. The 
centrality of Perthshire and Strathspey to the development of 
that movement elsewhere in the Highlands can scarcely be in 
doubt. 

The region tends to demonstrate that the crucial considera- 
tion in the emergence of the missionary movement was the 
state of the parishes served by the Established Church and the 
nature of the ministerial provision offered within them. The 
factors favouring the growth of the movement were thus 
pre-eminently the immense size of the parishes and the inade- 
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quacy of the Established Church in satisfying initial evange- 
lical enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless, although the movement recognised the diffi- 
culties in the parishes, it was unable to remedy them effective- 
ly, and it fell prey to some of the same problems as the 
Established Church, but without comparable long-term re- 
sources to meet them. In addition to lack of resources, the 
following factors worked against the success of the churches: 
(1) The growth of a vigorous new Evangelicalism within the 
Established Church led to the emergence of the Free Church 
in 1843. Evangelical Presbyterianism appealed more strongly 
to Highland sentiment. 

(2) The loss of membership through emigration and, after 
1900, through the more insidious processes of rural depopula- 
tion, severely depleted the churches. The independent and 
gathered nature of the churches, by encouraging ‘group re- 
sponse’ to emigration, made them particularly vulnerable to 
the detrimental effects of social change within their localities. 
The missionary zeal of the churches, deriving from their 
origins, probably encouraged members to move to new fields 
of evangelisation in ‘foreign’ lands. 

(3) The ‘tight’ cores of the churches, which could be entered 
only after close examination of personal religious experience 
and (in the case of Baptists) baptism by immersion, made it 
difficult for adherents to become members. Thus the 
churches might appear ‘strict’, if not sectarian, to outsiders. 
This viewpoint was particularly liable to emerge when 
baptism became a matter of local debate and irritation. 
Replenishment of depleted cores was therefore extremely 
difficult. 

(4) The loss of local leadership, as a result of (2), left the 
churches much more reliant on outside resources. As they 
were absorbed into the wider Scottish context, they became 
marginal to a much broader organisational unit, rather than 
central to their own locality. 

(5) In general, one may note also that the desire to dissent 
from the Established Church, which was fundamental to the 
existence of the Independent and Baptist churches, probably 
waned as the nineteenth century progressed and the twentieth 
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century appeared. Indeed, it reached its peak in the Disrup- 
tion. As a result, popular motivation to join these smaller 
‘unrepresentative’ bodies would have decreased after 1843. 
(6) Perhaps the most intangible factor in the decline of the 
churches was the loss of their own spiritual dynamism, origi- 
nally based on a strong sense of missionary purpose. Although 
the weakening of this dynamism is not documented in any 
formal manner, it becomes evident in the changing tone of the 
accounts written by the missionaries and pastors of the move- 
ment. In the nineteenth century, and particularly before 1850, 
one senses an overwhelming desire to reach the contiguous 
areas Of the Highlands with the message of the Christian 
Gospel. By the twentieth century this came to be replaced by a 
form of ‘siege mentality’, which tried only to maintain status 
quo. Growth of churches through conversions dwindled and 
eventually ceased, with progressive reduction of the cores 
through the death of older members. Factor (2) above was of 
major significance in contributing to this terminal condition, 
which paralysed the churches. As we say in Gaelic, ‘Bha latha 
eile aca’ — ‘They had another [more favourable] day’ — when 
they were a vital, living force for the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom in the Highlands and Islands.'!” 
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. Stewarts own account of events is available in Revivals of Religion 


(London, 1839), recently republished as Restoration in the Church: 
Reports of Revivals (Belfast, 1989), pp.67-78. 


. Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurchus, Memoirs of a Highland Lady, ed. 


Andrew Tod, 2 vols (Edinburgh, 1988), I, 247-8. 


. J. MacInnes, The Evangelical Movement in the Highlands of Scotland 


(Aberdeen, 1951), p.114. 


. An Account of the Present State of Religion throughout the Highlands of 


Scotland... by a Lay Member of the Established Church (Edinburgh, 
1827), p.94. 


. ‘Lay Member’ noted in Present State (see note 12) that ‘most of Dr. 


Stewart’s converts, who are yet living, have either become dissenters or 
manifest a coldness towards the established church’. 


. See p.298 below. 

. Haldane, Haldane Lives (4th edn, 1855), pp.295-6. 

. 1 Corinthians 1:27. 

. D. MacLean (ed.), The Spiritual Songs of Dugald Buchanan (Edin- 


burgh, 1913). 


. A. MacRae (ed.), Mary MacPherson (Mrs Clark): Bean Torra Dhamh 


(Glasgow, n.d.). 


. I am grateful to Professor Innis Macbeath for this information. The 


establishment of the Independent movement in Glenlyon coincided with 
the end of the fifty-year incumbency of Duncan Macara, the Moderate 
minister of Fortingall. Cf. Alexandra Stewart, Daughters of the Glen, 
ed. Innis Macbeath (Aberfeldy, 1986), pp.51-2. 

H. MacDougall (ed.), Spiritual Songs by Rev. Peter Grant (Glasgow, 
1926), p.13. 

D. Grannd, Laoidhean Spioradail (Perth, 1862), pp.7-10, 12-14. 

On Buchanan’s connection with the Relief congregation in Edinburgh, 
see I.R. MacDonald, ‘The Beginning of Gaelic Preaching in Scotland’s 
Cities’, Northern Scotland, 9 (1989), 46-7. 

There has been relatively little scholarly analysis of social change in 
Perthshire and Strathspey; for the period before 1800, see meantime 
Leah Leneman, Living in Atholl 1685-1785 Edinburgh, 1986), and for 
the period after 1800, see Martin O Murchú, East Perthshire Gaelic 
(Dublin, 1989). The latter is particularly useful in the context of the 
present study. 

D. McPhail, Churches of the Ottawa Baptist Association 1865 (Mont- 
real, 1865; repr. 1981), p.13. The Breadalbane Baptists themselves 
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place their constitution in 1816; see their centenary booklet entitled The 
Breadalbane Baptist Church 1816:1916. 


. Farquharson was not the first Haldane agent in Perthshire; a catechist 


named Hugh Ross was active, with Haldane support, in the Dunkeld 
area in 1798, but his role was less seminal than that of the later 
Haldane-trained missionaries: see Proceedings of the Society for Prop- 
agating the Gospel at Home, 1799, pp.16-19. 

Haldane, pp.290-2. 

W.D. McNaughton, ‘Notes on Congregationalists known to have been 
active in Scotland between 1793 and 1814’, pp.461, 471. 

See Appendix A for biographical details of Tulloch and other preachers. 
James Ross, A History of Congregational Independency in Scotland 
(Glasgow, 1900), p.229. 


. See Appendix A. 


The 1803 tour is described in Haldane, Haldane Lives, pp.293-6, and 
that of 1805 on pp.321-6. 

This manuscript journal is currently being edited by Dr Deryck Love- 
grove of the University of St Andrews, to whom I am indebted for 
allowing me to consult it. 

Campbell Journal, pp.19-20. 

Ibid., pp.21, 22, 23. 

See Appendices A and B. 

See Appendix A. 

Campbell Journal, pp.25, 28. The ‘stated preacher’ was later supplied, 
namely John Ferguson (see Appendix A). 

Campbell Journal, pp.58-9. 


. Early Independent churches and their Baptist successors put strong 


emphasis on the fact that they were, quite simply, independent — free to 
govern themselves, free to choose their own pastors and office-bearers, 
and free to interpret the Scriptures as they believed right, without the 
need for, or the restriction of, creeds and confessions. See, for example, 
the written constitution (1839) of the Baptist church at Tullymet, which 
concludes with the telling statement, ‘and the Church acknowledges no 
human Authority whatever in Religion’ (quoted in full in Bebbington, 
p.288). It could be argued that Baptists were taking independency even 
further than Independents by marking off the main similarity between 
the latter and the Established Church, namely infant baptism. 

The early development of the Rothiemurchus, Kingussie and Grantown 
churches was very helpfully clarified by Mr John Fisher, Inverness, in a 
paper on ‘A Nineteenth-Century Highland Church: the ministers and 
influence of Grantown-on-Spey Baptist Church’, delivered to the Scot- 
tish Baptist History Project in Stirling on 28th April 1990. 

G. Yuille (ed.), History of the Baptists in Scotland (Glasgow, 1926), 
p.58. 

See note 40. This interpretation of events is at variance with Yuille, 
pp-94-5, where it is claimed that Mackintosh moved to Grantown-on- 
Spey and founded a Baptist church after returning to Rothiemurchus, 
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where the majority of members followed him in becoming Baptists. 
Readers should note that Yuille is to be used with the utmost caution in 
its accounts of the churches and in matters of detail. 


. The careers of ‘J. MacLeod’ and ‘A. MacLeod’ prior to 1808 are so 


obfuscated by Independents on the one hand and Baptists on the other 
that one is led to conclude that there was, indeed, something to hide in 
both cases. The problem is simplified by assuming that there is only one 
‘case’ and one ‘person’ — namely, a pastor who caused considerable 
disruption in an Independent church before and after becoming a 
Baptist. Ross, History of Congregational Independency (Glasgow, 
1900), makes no reference to any McLeod at Dunkeld; H. Escott, A 
History of Scottish Congregationalism (Glasgow, 1960), p.281, summa- 
rises J. McLeod's ignominious career at Dunkeld, but fails to place him 
in the pastoral succession of the church (p.350). Shades of damnatio 
memoriae? 

For A. McLeod in the Baptist context, see H. Anderson, The Life and 
Letters of Christopher Anderson (London, 1854), p.72, where, under 
17th February 1807, Anderson’s diary records: “Called on Mr. Haldane, 
and sat an hour with him about Mr McLeod. Surprised to hear that the 
latter does not intend to go to England, after all he has said and done. 
Dr. S[tuart] seems to have persuaded him past it.’ See also ibid., pp.80, 
102. For McLeod's role in baptising John Anderson, see Minute Book of 
the Church at Craigbea, Tullymet, 1839 (Baptist Union of Scotland 
Records 7/2). 


. Yuille, p.168. 
. Ibid., p.71. 
. Yuille, pp.284-5, under Killin and Lawers, records Scotch Baptist 


causes founded there about 1807, but ‘dissolved after a few years’ time’. 
He does not record Scotch Baptist influence at Glenlyon. 


. G.F. Calder, Historical Sketch of the Dalesville Baptist Church [Dales- 


ville, 1925], p.3 gives a summary of the practices of the Glenlyon church: 
‘They believed in plurality of elders, brotherly exhortation, weekly 
communion on the first day of the week, and the kiss of charity’. This 
recollection would have been transmitted through the Chatham settlers 
and their descendants. An earlier historian, C. Thomas, in History of the 
Counties of Argenteuil, Quebec, and Prescott, Ontario (Montreal, 1896), 
p.352, quotes a Scottish pastor who served in the district in the 1840s: ‘In 
regard to the Church, though they had greatly changed in some of their 
views and practices since the first Baptists from Glenlyon settled in the 
place, still the old people retained a fond recollection of the past, and 
would fain make Glenlyon the model.’ It is also noticeable that the 
Baptist church at Breadalbane, Glengarry Co., was led initially by two 
elders, chosen by the membership, of whom five were from the Lawers 
church and eight from the Killin church; see McPhail, Ottawa Baptist 
Association, p.13. On Scotch Baptists, see Bebbington, pp.9-25. 


49. Calder, p.3. 
50. See Appendix B. 
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51. Kingussie Parish Records (on microfilm in Inverness Public Library). I 

am most grateful to Mr Hugh Barron for providing the following 

transcription of the evidence: 

March 1817 Christian, dau. to John Ferguson, Newton of Killie- 
huntly, and Janet Hutchison | 
Also to same parents — | 
Janet, June 1819 Duncan, June 1825 
Peter, March 1821 Susan, July 1828 

March 1830 John, son to Angus Hutcheon(?), shoemaker, Newton | 
of Killiehuntly, and Elspet(?) Stewart. Also William, | 
June 1832 | 

March 1828 Duncan, illegitimate son to Evan Macpherson residing 
at Presmucrach, par. of Laggan, and Mary | 
Cameron(?), Killiehuntly 
2nd page 

Dec. 1833 Duncan, son to Evan Macpherson, Mason at Drum- 
guish, and Elspet Robertson. Also to same parents 
(in same place) — 


William, 1835 Simon, Dec. 1847 
Donald, 1838 Peter, Aug. 1849 
Jess(?), July 1840 Evan(?), Nov. 1852 


John, April 1844 
April 1854 Coll(?) Peter, son to Alexander Livingstone, Baptist 
Minister, Kingussie, and Elsie Grant(?) 

52. I. Carmichael, Lismore in Alba (|Perth], n.d.), p.172, where the Baptist 
pastor is called ‘Baron Alexander’, i.e. one of the Barons of Bachuil who 
kept the staff (bachull). 

53. J. Munro, An Enquiry into Principal Questions at issue between Baptists 
and Pedobaptists on subjects and mode of Baptism (Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 1825). 

54. Escott, p.281. 

55. Obituary of William Tulloch in Annual Reports of the Baptist Home 
Missionary Society for Scotland (henceforward BHMS Reports), 1861, 
pp. 19-24. 

56. D. Cameron, in BHMS Report, 1855, 26, writes of Lawers: ‘In this 
place, however, it is almost as difficult for one to join the Baptists as for 
the Hindoo to reject his caste,’ 

57. The figures for Baptists and Independents in the relevant Perthshire 
parishes as given in the New Statistical Account of Scotland, X (Perth) 
(Edinburgh, 1845), are as follows: Blair Atholl 1838, about 30 Baptists; 
Moulin 1839, 3 Baptist families and 1 Independent; Logierait 1842, 30 
Baptists and 10 Independents; Weem 1840, ‘10 individuals attend chapel 
of Dissenters’; Dull 1842, 48 Independent families and 13 Baptist 
families (of whom 7 were at Tenandry and 2 at Amulree); Kenmore 
1838, Baptists and a few Independents ‘do not exceed 80 in number’: 
Killin 1843, 45 persons classified as Dissenters, Independents and 
Baptists: Callander 1837, about 16 Independents and no recorded 





59. 
. R. MacCowan, The Men of Skye (Glasgow, 1902), pp.2-3. 
61. 


62. 
. BHMS Report, 1864, pp.20-1. 
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Baptists. There is no mention of dissenters in Fortingall 1838, but this 
must overlook their presence in Glenlyon; Balquhidder 1837 and Crieff 
1838 are said to have no dissenters. 


. A‘List of Pastors cradled in the Church’ at Grantown-on-Spey names 20 


men who went out from it as pastors and missionaries. At least one 
preacher has been overlooked in the list. 
Haldane, p.292. 


A.B. Thomson, Sketches of Some Baptist Pioneers in Scotland: Rev. 
William Tulloch (Fourth Series) (Glasgow, 1903), p.13. 
Ibid., pp.14-16. 


See, for example, the letter written by Lachlan Mackintosh in 1818, in 
which he describes his work during a tour to Fraserburgh, Inverallochy, 
St Combs, Portsoy, Cullen and other places. Baptist Union of Scotland 
Archives, Glasgow. 

Ibid.; Bebbington, pp.36, 286. The efforts of these bodies and churches 
were restructured and rationalised in 1823-27, resulting in the formation 
of the Baptist Home Missionary Society for Scotland. Independent 
preachers were supported by the Congregational Union (after 1810) and 
also by such bodies as the Society in Paisley and its Vicinity for Gaelic 
Missions to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland (founded in 1817). On 
the background to the various Highland missionary bodies in this 
period, see Meek, ‘Evangelical Missionaries’. 

The Seaforth Muniments, Scottish Record Office GD 46/12/36. I am 
grateful to Dr Douglas Ansdell for drawing this letter to my attention. 
For evidence of the missionaries’ activities in Uist and Harris, see 
Present State, p.75. 

See Appendix C. 

BHMS Report, 1829, pp.20-4. John Mackintosh was transferred from 
Stornoway to Lochgilphead late in 1831. His transfer was arranged by 
the Baptist Home Missionary Society for Scotland. He moved reluctant- 
ly, and there was an obvious tension between his perception of the 
Stornoway station and that of the society; see J. Haldane to W. Tulloch, 
12 October 1831 (Baptist Union of Scotland Archives). 

Ibid., 1840, pp.16-17. 

The practice of placing a couple of missionaries at Lawers is less likely to 
reflect Scotch Baptist influence than to be a response to the nature of the 
territory. Lawers was relatively central in terms of gaining access to 
Glenlyon in the north and Killin in the south. Lawers was also compara- 
tively accessible to Baptists and ‘listeners’ resident in the glen, since they 
could travel directly ‘over the hill’ in good weather. When Donald 
McLellan was appointed to Glenlyon, he was resident at Milton Eonan, 
far up the glen and close to Bridge of Balgie. Following the emigration of 
Duncan Cameron, it must have been very difficult for McLellan to 
provide regular ministry for the vast district which he was expected to 
cover as sole missionary. 
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W. Findlater, Memoir of Rev. R. Findlater (Glasgow, 1840), especially 
pp.134 and 148. One gets the impression that Findlater himself had a 
rather bellicose streak in his nature, which may have led to confront- 
ation with other bodies. 


. BHMS Report, 1829, p.24. 
. W. Ewing (ed.), Annals of the Free Church of Scotland, 2 vols (Edin- 


burgh, 1914), I, 114; H, 132. 


. BHMS Report, 1856, p.15. 

. Ibid., 1857, pp.6-7. 

. See note 70. 

- Ewing, H, 131-2; First Yearly Report of the Baptist Union of Scotland 


(Cupar, 1844). 


. D. Cameron writes in 1856 (in the same paragraph as his comments on 


his relationship with the Free Church minister: see note 74): *. . . the 
opposition which we had to encounter for many years, has been much 
diminished.’ 


. BHMS Report, 1859, p.14. 

. Minute Book of the Church at Craigbea. 

. BHMS Report, 1862, pp.12-13. 

. The general pattern, discernible into the 1860s, seems to be that, as 


‘listeners’ remained faithful or even increased in numbers, the mem- 
bership of Perthshire Baptist churches actually diminished in size. 
‘Core-growth’ was tiny and all too easily eroded. 

These are by no means the only revivals in the Perthshire and Strathspey 
districts during the nineteenth century; they are chosen for discussion 
here primarily because of their general significance in illustrating par- 
ticular developments in church life. 


- W. McGlashan, Letters on the State of Religion in the Highlands of 


Scotland (Glasgow, c. 1818), p.6. 


. Ibid., p.13. 
. The Scottish Baptist Magazine, 1891, p.252. 
. For a biography of MacDonald, see John Kennedy, The Apostle of the 


North (reprinted Glasgow, 1978). 


. Ewing, I, 114; Walter Calder, Lawers, Lochtayside: A Historial Sketch 


(Macduff, n.d.), 13-14. 


. BHMS Report, 1844, pp.22-3. 

. Ibid., 1861, pp.6-8. 

. Ibid., p.9. 

. J.M. Bumsted, The People’s Clearance: Highland Emigration to British 


North America 1770-1815 (Edinburgh, 1982), pp.260-1. 


. Campbell Journal, p.21. 
. D.E. Meek, ‘Evangelicalism and Emigration: Aspects of the Role of 


Dissenting Evangelicalism in Highland Emigration to Canada’, in G.W. 
MacLennan (ed.), Proceedings of the First North American Congress of 
Celtic Studies (Ottawa, 1988), p.19; BHMS Report, 1837, p.22. 
McGlashan, p.9. 

Meek, ‘Evangelicalism and Emigration’, pp.20-1, 29-30. 
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See note 48. Other Canadian Baptist churches which were established at 
least partly by Perthshire settlers included Osegood, Indianland (Glen- 
garry Co.), Frenchland and Tiverton (Bruce Co.). The first three were 
founded by settlers from the Lawers church. BHMS Report, 1863, p.6. 
The emigrant children of ‘Am Muillear Mor’ were Arthur and Duncan 
MacArthur and their three sisters: see Calder, Dalesville, p.3. Another 
daughter of the ‘Muillear’ married Donald McLellan of Glenlyon. On 
the Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, see Thomas, pp.338-40. 

Meek, ‘Evangelicalism and Emigration’, pp.31-33. 


Mr Neil MacGregor, who is currently studying the social and cultural 
patterns of Badenoch and Strathspey in the nineteenth century and 
later, has suggested to me that the demise of the Kingussie church may 
be linked to the clearance of Killichuntly tenants to other settlements, 
notably in Drumguish, in the period before 1855. For the probability 
that the church was originally located at Killiehuntly, see Appendix B. 
The Gaelic cultural interests (positive and negative) of the Perthshire 
and Strathspey missionaries deserve a paper to themselves. I hope to 
provide further assessments of their contributions to social custom, 
Gaelic literacy and experiential hymnology. In the meantime, see D.E. 
Meek, ‘Baptists and Highland Culture’, The Baptist Quarterly, 33, no. 4 
(October 1989), 155-73. 

In addition to Duncan Cameron, it would seem that John McPherson 
was a schoolmaster; see Calder, Lawers, p.21. 

See Appendix A and also D.B. Murray, The First Hundred Years: The 
Baptist Union of Scotland (Glasgow, 1969), pp.44-5. 

Ibid., p.74. 

See Appendix A. 

The Scottish Baptist Magazine, 1891, pp.252-3. 

Ibid., 1887, pp.16-17. 

Ibid., October 1902, pp.165-7. 

See Appendix B. 

BHMS Report, 1899, p.17. 

Ibid., 1901, p.21. 

Ibid., 1909, p.186. 

Ibid., p.187. — 

Ibid, 1938, p.261. 

War-time evacuees gave the Tullymet church an unexpected but tem- 
porary fillip in 1939-45; see ibid., 1940, p.238. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the development of Indepen- 
dent and Baptist churches in the Highlands must be studied in the 
context of their own local communities. It must not be assumed that the 
factors which led to the growth and decline of Baptist churches in 
Perthshire will be applicable directly, and in the same order of priority, 
to Baptist churches in the Hebrides. There may well be general corres- 
pondence in the overall patterns, but there are likely to be regional 
variations of cause and effect; see Appendix C as a case in point. In 
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Perthshire and Strathspey also, individual churches may have been 
affected to different degrees by the factors that have been listed; for 
example, the impact of the Free Church may have been stronger in 
Lawers than in Logierait. In assessing such matters, we are, of course, 
dependent on the availability of source material, and, as this varies from 
area to area, there is great need for care and sensitivity in historical 
analysis. The picture may be altered significantly if further evidence 
emerges. The present article claims to be no more than an interim 
assessment of evidence currently available to the writer. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in Appendices A and 
B: 

B: Baptist 

BHM: The Baptist Highland Mission 

BHMS: The Baptist Home Missionary Society for Scotland 
EGSS: The Edinburgh Society for the Support of Gaelic 
Schools 

FES: Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae, ed. H. Scott, 6 vols 
(Edinburgh, 1866-) 

FYR: The First Yearly Report of the Baptist Union of 
Scotland (Cupar, 1844) 

I/C: Independent/Congregational 

NSA: The New Statistical Account of Scotland 

PGMS: The Society in Paisley . . . for Gaelic Missions to 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 

PP: Parliamentary Papers: Report of the Commission of 
Enquiry into the Opportunities of Public Worship . . . 
afforded to the People of Scotland, 6 vols (Edinburgh, 
1837-39) 

SBM: The Scottish Baptist Magazine 

SBYB: The Scottish Baptist Year-Book 

SPGH: The Society for Propagating the Gospel at Home 
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APPENDIX A 


This Appendix provides a provisional biographical index of 
Independent/Congregational and Baptist pastors who are 
known to have been, or likely to have been, natives of 
Perthshire, Badenoch and Strathspey in the period 1770-1900. 
Supporting bodies and societies are identified by their initials; 
square brackets are used where such support is assumed 
without final documentary proof. 


Anderson, John: year and place of birth unknown; died 1822; 
I/C — B; [SPGH]; pastor of the Independent church at 
Tullymet; became Baptist 1808, with majority of church fol- 
lowing suit; BHM; continued as Baptist pastor at Tullymet 
1808-22 (BHM Report 1822-23; Tullymet Minute Book; 
Yuille, p.168). 


Bruce, Francis William Clark: died 1901: B; born Strathspey; 
commenced ministry in 1862; pastor of Midhurst Baptist 
Church, Sussex, and then of a church in Leeds: retired to 
Liverpool (Grantown List; Baptist Handbook 1902). 


Cameron, Archibald (1778-1843): I/C — B; born at Balnald, 
Fortingall parish, son of John Cameron, farmer; converted in 
May 1803; joined Independent church at Lawers, and became 
co-pastor with William Tulloch (q.v.); became Baptist at same 
time as Tulloch in 1808, and was his co-pastor at Lawers until 
Tulloch moved to Renfrew; thereafter main pastor of Baptist 
church at Lawers (FYR, 17; Yuille, p.284). 


Cameron, Archibald: son of preceding; died December 1902, 
in 84th year; B; studied at Edinburgh, under Chalmers, 
Candlish and Burns; supported by Haldanes as missionary at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; assistant pastor to James Haldane at 
Leith Walk Tabernacle; emigrated to Canada, and became 
pastor successively at Perth, Petersbro’, Beamsville, 
Claremont, Lindsay, Almonte, Chelsey, Westover and North 
Bruce; retired to Tiverton, Bruce Co.; had son, Rev. Carey 
M. Cameron (SBM, February 1903, 39). 


Cameron, Duncan: nephew of Archibald Cameron, senior 
(q.v.); died 1868, aged 67; B; schoolmaster at Lawers 1826-37; 
with Haldane support, became pastor at Baptist churches at 
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Lawers, Killin and Aberfeldy, 1837-57; BHMS; active in 
Breadalbane, Glenlyon and Rannoch; emigrated to Breadal- 
bane, Glengarry Co., Ontario, becoming pastor of Breadal- 
bane Baptist Church, 1857-60; moved to Tiverton, Bruce Co. 
becoming assistant to William Fraser (q.v.), itinerating in 
Kincardine, Glammis and North Bruce districts, 1863-68: 
given testimonial by Free Church minister of Lawers, Mr 
Campbell — ‘a beautiful example of a living epistle of Christ’ 
(BHMS Report 1857, 6-7; Tiverton Baptist Church brochure 
1905; Yuille, p.268). 


Cameron, John: B; missionary at Baptist station at Fortingall 
1845- (according to Yuille, p.280); almost certainly to be 
identified with John Cameron, son of Archibald Cameron, 
senior (q.v.), and compiler of Gaelic Names of Plants (Edin- 
burgh, 1883); settled in Sunderland, and died 1891 (Thomson, 
SBYB, 1904, 126). 


Campbell, John: I/C; born Killin; [SPGH]; active in Callander 
and later Killin 1806-7; Fort William 1807-c. 1810; pastor of 
the Independent church at Oban 1811-53; active in his own 
vicinity and neighbouring islands (PGMS Report 1820, 7-8; 
Escott, pp.324-5, 368; McNaughton, p.454). 


Dewar, Alexander: died 1849; I/C; born Breadalbane; 
[SPGH]; active in Breadalbane before 1808; pastor of Inde- 
pendent church at Avoch 1808-49; PGMS; active in Inverness- 
shire, Ross, Sutherland and Caithness (PGMS Reports 1818, 
12-13; 1820, 7-8; 1827, 5; 1828, 5; Escott, pp.263-4, 282-3, 
341). 

Dewar, Daniel (1788-1867): I/C; born Glen Dochart; active in 
Breadalbane and Aberfeldy c. 1802; [SPGH]; entered 
Homerton College 1804; joined Church of Scotland; became 
Principal of Aberdeen University (FES HI, 475; VI, 9; 
McNaughton, p.458). 

Dewar, James: I/C; born Breadalbane; brother of Alexander 
Dewar; [SPGH]; active in Perthshire and Argyll before 1804; 
moved to Nairn in 1804, becoming pastor of Independent 
church there, 1806-43; PGMS; active from Lochaber to Cape 
Wrath; in 1827 active in Mull and Skye (PGMS Reports 1818, 
12-13; 1820, 7-8; 1827, 5; 1828, 5; Escott, pp.262-63, 282). 
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Dunbar, Duncan: B; son of crofter near Spey Bridge; baptised 
by Lachlan Mackintosh; emigrated to America; became pas- 
tor of churches in New Brunswick and New York; cham- 
pioned the cause of slaves; visited Grantown in 1834 and 1840 
(Yuille, p.96). 

Farquharson, Archibald: died 1878; I/C; born Strathardle, 
Perthshire; entered Congregational Hall 1829; pastor of Inde- 
pendent church in Tiree 1835-78 (Ross, pp.239, 257; Escott, 
pp.325, 373). 


Farquharson, John: I/C; born Glen Tilt, Perthshire; [SPGH]; 
catechist and preacher trained at Haldane class in Dundee; 
active in Breadalbane, especially around Loch Tay, c. 1800-4; 
founder of Independent churches at Killin and Acharn; pastor 
of latter 1802-4; imprisoned while active in Braemar 1804; 
active in Skye 1805; emigrated to Canada in 1806 or 1807 
(Haldane, pp.316-17; McGlashan, p.11; Present State, p.59; 
MacCowan, pp.2-3; Escott, pp.282, 339). 


Ferguson, John: I/C; [SPGH]; active in Breadalbane contem- 
poraneously with John Farquharson (q.v.) (Escott, p.282). 
Fisher, Peter: I/C — B; [SPGH]; preacher at Aberfeldy 1805; 
Baptist by 1808; BHM; based at Ardeonaig by 1822; active in 
Perthshire, Argyll, Skye and other islands (Campbell Journal, 
p.19; BHM Report 1822-3; Yuille, pp.71, 113). 

Fraser, William (1801-83): B; born Strathspey; pastor of 
Baptist church at Uig, Skye 1828-31; BHMS; emigrated to 
Breadalbane, Glengarry Co., Ontario, 1831; became pastor 
of Breadalbane Baptist Church 1831-50; moved to Bruce Co., 
where he founded the Baptist church at Tiverton, of which he 
was pastor, 1855-75 (Meek, ‘Evangelicalism and Emigration’, 
pp.29-31; Yuille, pp.114, 289). 

Grant, Alexander: died 1874, aged 90; B; from Kingussie; 
became teacher with Edinburgh Gaelic School Society; based 
in Shuna (1819-21), but dismissed for preaching in opposition 
to the parish minister; with support of Haldane church at 
Leith Walk, Edinburgh, became missionary at Tobermory 
1821; BHMS; responsible for founding of Baptist church at 
Tobermory 1830, with membership extending initially to Ross 
of Mull and Tiree; active mainly in Inner Hebrides (EGSS 
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Reports, 1819, 62; 1821, 65; Yuille, pp.113, 118-20, 269; 

BHMS Report 1864). 

Grant, Alexander: died, as result of canoeing accident, in 

1897, aged c. 42; B; born Strathspey; emigrated with family to 
Canada in 1873, settling at Prescott; became Baptist pastor, 

serving briefly as supply at Tiverton Baptist Church, Bruce 

Co., 1875; pastor later at Kincardine, Bruce Co., Talbot | 
Street, London, and First Baptist Church, Winnipeg; superin- | 
tendent of mission churches in Ontario, Manitoba and North- | 
west Canada (SBM, September 1897, 125-6). | 


Grant, Alexander: B; from Achnafairn, Strathspey; became 
pastor of John Street Baptist Church, Glasgow, 1878-85 
(Grantown List; Yuille, p.282). 


Grant, Daniel (1811-87): B; born Backcharn, Strathspey; 
trained as a city missionary in Aberdeen about 1837; BHMS: 
pastor of Baptist church at Tullymet 1839-84 (BHMS Report 
1857, 18; Grant, pp. 111-15; SBM, 1887, 16-18; Yuille, pp. 168, 
289). 


Grant, Donald: B; born Achnafairn, Strathspey; emigrated to 
Canada, and became pastor of a Baptist church (Grantown 
List). 


Grant, James: B; born Strathspey; emigrated to Canada; 
became pastor of Paris Baptist Church (Grantown List). 
Grant, Peter (1783-1867): B; born Strathspey; pastor of Bap- 
tist church at Grantown-on-Spey 1826-67; BHMS; in 1828 
active with W. Hutchison (q.v.) in tour of Strathnairn, 
Lochness-side, Glenurquhart, Strathglass, Glenconvent, 
Beauly, Strathpeffer, Fortrose, Nairn, Auldearn (BHMS Re- 
port 1828; Yuille, pp.95-6, 283). 

Grant, Peter: B; born Achnafairn, Strathspey; emigrated to 
Canada; became pastor of Cumberland Baptist Church 
(Grantown List). 

Grant, William (1823-1902): B; born Ballentua, Strathspey: 
son of Peter Grant (q.v.); trained at Fortrose with Rev. John 
Shearer, and also studied at winter classes in Edinburgh; 
assisted his father from 1845; BHMS; itinerated extensively, 
reaching Fraserburgh, Peterhead and Glen Livet; became a 
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pastor at Bristo Baptist Church, Edinburgh, 1870-1902 (SBM, 
October 1902, 165-6). 


Hutchison, William (1781-1850): I/C — B; evidently belonged 
to Insh, Kingussie par., where he is buried; ‘merchant grocer’, 
as well as pastor of the Independent church (before 1808) and 
later the Baptist church at Kingussie 1808-50; supported by 
Haldane church at Leith Walk, and employed by BHM from 
about 1819; later BHMS; accompanied William Tulloch (q.v.) 
on principal tours, and also Peter Grant (q.v.); active in 
northern Highlands and Hebrides; married Susan MacBeath, 
from Moulin, on 7 May 1816. His gravestone carries the 
following inscription: ‘Here lies Wm Hutchison’s remains or 
dust / His soul in glory now enjoys its rest / By heavenly aid he 
ran the Christian race / At twenty years he knew the path of 
peace / For fifty years he served the church below’ (BHM 
Reports 1822-3, 1828; 1841 Census; Yuille, pp.72, 284: King- 
ussie and Insh Parochial Register). 

Johnstone, James: B; born Strathspey; became missionary in 
Jamaica (Grantown List). 

Kennedy, James (1777-1863): I/C; born Dull parish, Perth- 
shire; [SPGH]; pastor of Independent church at Aberfeldy 
1806-25, Inverness 1825-58; PGMS; active throughout Perth- 
shire, and in mainland Argyll and Lorn; known as An Ceana- 
dach Mor (‘Great Kennedy’) (1851 Census; PGMS Report 
1820, 7-8; Escott, pp.279-80, 339, 361). 

MacArthur, Archibald: B; pastor of Baptist church at Glen- 
lyon 1808-41; known as Am Muillear Mor (‘The Big Miller’) 
(Yuille, p.282). 

MacDonald, James: B; born Strathspey; died soon after enter- 
ing the ministry (Grantown List). 

McEwen, John: died 1842; B; perhaps born Strathspey; 
BHM; pastor of Baptist church at Tullymet 1822-39; accom- 
panied William Hutchison (q.v.) and William Tulloch (q.v.) 
on their tours; active from Kingussie northwards to Skye in 
1822; emigrated to Glengarry Co., Ontario, 1839 (BHM 
Report 1822-3; Grant, pp.103-5). 

McGregor, James: B; born Strathspey; missionary at Hope- 
man (Grantown List). 
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Mackintosh, Francis: B; born Strathspey; educated Horton 
College, 1840-2; active in Dundee; pastor of Dunfermline 
(Viewfield) Baptist Church 1844-5 (Grantown List; Reports 
of the Committee of the Northern Baptist Education Society, 
1840-1, 1841-2; Yuille, p.279). 

Mackintosh, John: died 1869; B; born in Perthshire, and 
possibly connected with Tullymet; BHMS; based at Storno- 
way, Lewis, 1827-31; pastor of Lochgilphead Baptist Church 
1831-69; toured in Perthshire 1858; active in the Inner Heb- 
rides (Haldane to Tulloch 1831, in Baptist Union Archives, 
Glasgow; BHMS Report 1858, 18-19; Yuille, pp.73, 117, 
286). 

Mackintosh, Lachlan: died London, Feb. 1857; I/C — B; born 
Badenoch; [SPGH]; pastor of Independent church at 
Rothiemurchus; espousing Baptist views in 1807, was bap- 
tised by immersion in February 1808; moved to Grantown-on- 
Spey and founded a Baptist church of which he was pastor 
1808-26; BHMS; pastor of Baptist church at Orangefield, 
Greenock 1829-32 (Haldane, p.319; BHMS Report 1857, 5; 
Yuille, pp.94-5, 283; Escott, p.263). 

McLaren, John: I/C; PGMS; based at Ardtalnaig; pastor of 
Independent church at Killin 1818-20; in 1819-20 active in 
Breadalbane, Atholl, Strathardle, Braemar, Isla Water, Glen 
Brerechan (PGMS Report 1820, 7-8; Escott, p.362). 


McLaren, John: I/C; from Aberfeldy; entered Congregation- 
al Hall 1827; pastor of Independent church at Aberfeldy 
1836-70; served over a dozen preaching stations (Ross, p.257; 
Escott, p.280). 


McLaren, Peter (1777-1849): I/C; born Glenquaich, Kenmore 
par.; pastor of Independent church at Callander 1808-36; 
PGMS; active in Lochaber, Appin, Lismore, Lewis and Islay; 
spent 29 weeks traversing Lewis and Harris in 1826, preaching 
between 150 and 200 times; on this tour he distributed 3 Bibles 
and 131 NTs gratuitously, and sold another Bible and 13 NTs; 
12 more Bibles and 20 NTs were also sent care of Duncan 
McDonald, Teacher, Stornoway, for distribution; the com- 
mittee were anxious for him to go to Lewis again in 1827, but 
he gave a year of his labours to the new Association (hitherto 
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unidentified) founded in Edinburgh to itinerate in the Gaelic 
districts of Perthshire; allegedly became full-time itinerant 
1826-36, resigning his charge at Callander, but this is contra- 
dicted by contemporary evidence: see Appendix B under 
Callander. Became chaplain to jail in Greenock 1836-42; later 
active in Paisley and Edinburgh (PGMS Reports 1820, 7-8; 
1827, 5-6, 8-9; Escott, p.324; McNaughton, p.472). 
McLellan, Donald (1804-91): B; born Fortingall; BHMS; 
pastor of Baptist church at Glenlyon 1841-91 (SBM 1891, 
252-3; Yuille, p.282). 

McLellan, John: B; born Glenlyon; son of preceding; 
[BHMS]; assistant at Glenlyon; missionary at Blair Atholl c. 
1860-68; pastor of Baptist churches at Cupar c. 1868-73 and 
Duncan Street, Edinburgh 1873-88; Baptist Union tutor in 
Systematic Theology 1883-92 (SBM, September 1897, 150). 


McLeod, Alexander: B, but possibly with earlier Independent 
background; itinerant missionary based Perth 1808, Crieff 
1810; active in Perthshire; pastor of Baptist church in Glasgow 
1820-69 (Anderson, pp.101-02, 115-6; Yuille, pp.62, 165). See 
also p.283 above. 

McNabb, Duncan: B; probably a native of Perthshire; weaver 
and farmer; became an itinerant preacher in the Beckwith 
district of Lanark Co., Ontario (J. S. McGill, A Pioneer 
History of the County of Lanark (Toronto, 1979), pp.34-5, 
201). 

McNaughton, Angus: B; native of Perthshire; BHMS; mis- 
sionary, and subsequently pastor of Baptist church, at Bow- 
more, Islay 1828-47; emigrated to Canada (BHMS Report 
1829, 24-6; Manuscript Account of Bowmore Baptist Church, 
Islay, 1869). 


McPhail, Duncan: B; born Perthshire; schoolmaster; emi- 
grated to Canada, and became pastor of Baptist church at 
Chatham, Dalesville, Quebec 1821-29 (Churches of the Otta- 
wa Baptist Association 1865, p.16). 

McPherson, John: B; active as missionary throughout 
Breadalbane, but generally met with church at Lawers, where 
he appears to have been based 1829-36; BHMS (BHMS 
Report 1829, 21; Yuille, p.285). 
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McQueen, James (c. 1801-54): B; born Cromdale, Strathspey; 
BHMS; missionary and then pastor of Baptist church at 
Broadford, Skye, c. 1825-33, 1836-54; temporarily stationed 
at Lochcarron, 1833-36; active in Gairloch and Wester Ross 
(1851 Census; BHMS Report 1854, 8; Yuille, p.114). 
Millar (or Miller), James (1783-1875): probably a native of 
Perthshire; missionary at Kinloch-Rannoch 1826-30; active in 
Cowal 1845-47; pastor at Uig 1831-33, Oban 1834-42, Bow- 
more 1847-69; BHMS; active in Islay and Colonsay (SBM, 
April 1875, 62; Yuille, p.112). 

Reid, James: I/C; born Perthshire; active in Atholl, around 
Aberfeldy and Dunkeld; emigrated to Canada c. 1803 or 1806, 
and established a church at Martintown, Glengarry Co., 
Ontario (D.N. MacMillan, The Kirk in Glengarry (n.p., c. 
1984), 203-4; McNaughton, p.481). 

Reid, John: I/C; probably brother of preceding; pastor of 
Independent church at Rothiemurchus, 1803-5; took part in 
formation of Oban Independent church 1805 (McNaughton, 
p.481; Escott, p.324). 

Robinson, William Venis BA (London): died 1922: B: born 
Strathspey; educated Regent’s Park College; pastor in several 
English Baptist churches, including Eden Bridge, Kent, 1879- 
81; Lansdowne, Bournemouth, 1888-91; and lastly Falmouth, 
1907-16 (Grantown List; Baptist Handbook 1922, p.228). 


Ross, Hugh: I/C; SPGH catechist 1798-; active in Perthshire, 
mainly around Dunkeld, but reaching Inveraray (Proceedings 
of the SPGH 1799, 16-19). 

Stewart, John: born 1814 in Blair Atholl; B; [BHMS]; 
stationed at Aberfeldy c. 1846-, Oban 1851- (1851 Census; 
Yuille, p.275). 

Thomson, Alexander (1823-1913): B; born Dallas par., and 
baptised at Grantown-on-Spey; removed to Galashiels to 
work in tweed mills; joined Scotch Baptist Church, becoming 
one of its preachers; ordained 1852, holding office for over 60 
years; ‘preacher of great power’ (Grantown List; Baptist 
Handbook 1913). 

Tulloch, William (1776-1861): I/C — B; born Pityoulish, par. 
of Abernethy, son of Lewis Tulloch and Anna Grant; trained 
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at Haldane class; [SPGH]; associated with Independent 
church at Killin, becoming pastor of Independent church at 
Lawers after 1804; became Baptist 1808, with Lawers church 
following suit; continued there as Baptist pastor 1808-14; 
removed to Renfrew; returned to Perthshire 1816 and became 
pastor of Baptist church at Aberfeldy; later stationed in Blair 
Atholl (at Kilmaveonaig and, after 1836, at Balentoul) 1819- 
61; first employee of BHM, later BHMS; itinerated through- 
out Perthshire, Argyll, Inner Hebrides, Outer Hebrides, 
Inverness-shire, Ross, Aberdeenshire (Abernethy Parochial 
Register; BHM Report 1822-3; Yuille, pp.71-2, 113, 119, 276, 
285; Escott, p.362). 

Watson, John: B; born Strathspey; emigrated to Australia, 
where he farmed at Cudgee, near Warrnambool in Victoria; 
evangelised in his district, holding services in his house from 
1862; as a result a Baptist church was formed at Cudgee in 
1864, with 29 converts from his ministry; became pastor of the 
Cudgee church (Grantown List; Australian Baptist Union 
Handbook 1866; F.J. Wilkin, Baptists in Victoria (Melbourne, 
1939), pp.74-5). 


We may also note the three following Independent/ 
Congregational and Baptist pastors who, while not natives of 
the area, served in Perthshire, Badenoch and Strathspey, and 
are mentioned in this article: 


Livingstone, Alexander (1815-1906): B; born Lismore; 
BHMS; pastor at Kingussie 1853-56, Broadford 1856-61 and 
Lismore 1861-1906; built, single-handed, a Baptist chapel at 
his house at Bachuil, Lismore (BHMS Reports 1853, 14; 1854, 
19; 1856, 7; 1861, 22). 

McKillican, William (1776-1849): I/C; born Ardersier; 
[SPGH]; trained at Greville Ewing’s class in Glasgow; pastor 
of Independent churches at Perth 1802- and at Tuar/Acharn 
1804-; resigned charge 1813; had emigrated to Canada by 1816 
(Meek, ‘Evangelicalism and Emigration’, p.21; Escott, 
pp.282-3; McNaughton, pp.470-1). 

Munro, John (c. 1775-1853): I/C; born Auldearn; [SPGH]; 
pastor of Knockando Independent church 1803-53; had small 
farm at 32, Croftmore (NSA, 1835; 1851 Census). 
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APPENDIX B 


This Appendix provides, where possible, brief detailed 
accounts of the individual churches, and supplements the 
main article. 


Aberfeldy 

Independent church Early missionary activity associated 
with Daniel Dewar 1802-4. Church established 1806 with 
James Kennedy as pastor (Escott, pp.338-9). Chapel, with 500 
sittings, erected in 1817 in Chapel Street (site now occupied by 
Churchill Court). First chapel closed in 1878, when congrega- 
tion moved to new building in the Square (foundation stone 
laid 28 August 1877). Church continued until 1987, with 
James Donachie as its last regular local preacher. Building 
now occupied by LOCUS (a ‘local focus’ for area enterprise 
and tourism). Membership: In 1836 there were 74 communi- 
cants, but an average attendance of 350-400; part of the 
congregation drawn from the parishes of Kenmore, Forting- 
all, Weem, Logierait and Moulin (PP XXIV, 228-9). 
Baptist church Two dates of foundation given in FYR: 1814 
and 1843. Initial phase may not have lasted much beyond the 
ministry of W. Tulloch (1816-19); second phase, reflecting 
growing membership in the early 1840s, is associated with the 
itinerant ministries of Duncan Cameron of Lawers and 
Donald McLellan of Glenlyon, and also the ministry of John 
Stewart who was apparently based there c. 1846 (Yuille, 
p.275). It ceased to be a BHMS station about 1880 (ibid.). 
Membership: 20 in 1843-44, with 4 added by baptism and 4 by 
letter in preceding year (FYR); 11 in 1854 (BHMS Report). 
Probably difficult to sustain because of strength of Indepen- 
dent church. 


Acharn 


Independent church The origins of this church are described 
in the main body of the article: see p.279 above. Membership: 
150 in 1805. 


No Baptist church. 
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Blair Atholl 
No Independent church. 


Baptist church Two dates of foundation given in FYR: 1809 
and 1819; the latter date is given as 1821 in PP XXIV, 223-4. 
First phase derived its core from converts of the Moulin 
revival of 1799, who left the parish church after the departure 
of Alexander Stewart to Dingwall (1805); this link, between 
the earlier revival and the Baptist church, is made in Present 
State in 1827. In the period 1809-19 the ministry may have 
been supplied by the Tullymet pastor; there is no record of a 
local minister. Second phase is associated with the ministry of 
W. Tulloch (1819-61), during which the church was initially 
located at Kilmaveonaig, but moved to Balentoul in 1836. 
Erected a thatched house (capacity 200) at Kilmaveonaig in 
1821 (cost £34.16s.8d), and a new building at Balentoul in 
1836 (still visible as ‘Annat Cottage’: information from Mr 
Hamish Seaton) BHM Report 1822-3, p.2; Tulloch obitu- 
ary, pp.21, 23). Ministry maintained until 1884, and station 
ceased 1886 (Yuille, p.276). Membership: 60 communicants in 
1836 (31 from Blair, 29 from other parishes), with average 
attendance of 60 (December-February) and 100 (March-May) 
(PP XXIV, 224-5); 57 in 1843-4, with 4 added by baptism and 1 
by letter in preceding year (FYR); 54 in 1854; 58 in 1855 
(BHMS Report). | 


Callander 


Independent church Established in 1805, with a membership 
of 36 by the end of 1806. Disturbed by dissension, first about 
the calling of a pastor, leading to the excommunication of 10 
members, and then, in 1808, about baptism. Impoverished by 
these disputes, the church found it difficult to maintain a 
pastor, and Peter McLaren, the first minister (1808-), had to 
support himself for a period as a teacher (Escott, p.282). The 
church ceased sometime after in 1836. In 1836 McLaren was 
still its pastor (‘for 28 years’ is clearly stated), but there was 
not a regular service throughout the year. When there was a 
sermon, about 20 attended during the day and about 60 in the 
evening. Membership: 14 communicants in 1836, the number 
having decreased by half in the last five years. The church had 
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a chapel with a capacity of 140, erected (at an unspecified 
date) for a cost of £170, and available for use by other 
evangelical bodies when not occupied by the Independent 
congregation (PP XXIV, 288-9). 

No Baptist church. 


Dunkeld 

Independent church Early missionary activity associated 
with Hugh Ross, catechist (c. 1798). Church established 1800; 
disturbed by controversies (see p.283 above) and terminated 
about 1810; restarted about 1813. Escott, p.350, gives John 
Black as pastor in 1813-57. This is confirmed by PP XXIV, 
215-6: in 1836 Black had been pastor for 22 years. Mem- 
bership: 32 communicants in 1836, but a total congregation of 
105, of whom 74 were from the parish and 31 from outside it. 
A chapel, with 310 sittings, was built in 1800 for a cost of £500 
(ibid. ). 

Baptist church Yuille, p.279, indicates a foundation about 
1800, but this 1s probably incorrect, through confusion with 
the Independents. There is no evidence of anything other than 
a fleeting Baptist presence, which led to a major upheaval 
about 1806-7; see p.283 above. 


Fortingall 
No Independent church. 


Baptist church There is no evidence of a formally constituted 
Baptist church, but a Baptist presence, connected with Archi- 
bald Cameron of Balnald, is attested from at least 1832. In 
1831-2 Cameron applied to the BHMS for financial support, 
and J. Haldane (letter to W. Tulloch, 16(?) October 1832 in 
the Baptist Union Archives, Glagow) states: ‘In a letter 
before me now he says that he always preaches the Sabbath 
evening at Fortingall in which there are three or four places 
where he occasionally preaches; then he visits the sick &c.’ 
Cameron was then pastor of the Lawers church, and Forting- 
all would have been regarded as an out-station of Lawers. A 
missionary, John Cameron, was apparently at Fortingall ab- 
out 1845 (Yuille, p.280). 
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Glenlyon 

Independent church The establishment of this church (by 
division of the original Acharn congregation in 1804) is de- 
scribed on p.279 above. It had ceased to exist as a viable unit 
by at least 1820, but open-air services were maintained by 
preachers such as James Kennedy of Aberfeldy. 


Baptist Church Founded 1808, evidently by adoption of 
Baptist principles within earlier Independent church, with 
Archibald McArthur as its first pastor, followed by Donald 
McLellan (1841-91). For its polity, see p.283 above. There 
was a meeting-house at the bridge of Ath Mo-Ghriam (close 
to present-day Bridge of Lyon), where McLellan held services 
periodically. On one occasion, when the Lyon was in flood 
and over the roadway of the bridge, he walked across the 
parapet to get to the meeting-house and hold his service. It is 
said that he did not mention the incident to his family until 
they saw a report in a newspaper! (Location of meeting-house 
and anecdote from the notes of Alex MacRae, Blair Atholl, 
per Mr Hugh Barron.) As McLellan resided far up the glen at 
Milton Eonan, it is likely that the church would have used 
other premises also. PP XXIV, 242-3 records that McArthur’s 
congregation met in a private dwelling-house at Milton 
Eonan. In 1837 there were five preaching stations in Glenlyon 
(BHMS Report, 1837, pp.22-3). Membership: 20 communi- 
cants in 1836, of whom 17 belonged to the parish (Glenlyon, 
quoad sacra) and 3 to other parishes, with an average attend- 
ance of 20 (summer) and 6 (winter) (PP XXIV, 242-3); 12 in 
1843-44, with 1 addition by letter in preceding year (FYR). 
Church probably did not survive much beyond the death of 
McLellan in 1891. 


Grantown-on-Spey 

Independent church The establishment of this church (by 
division of the original Rothiemurchus congregation after 
1805, apparently in 1806 (PP XXIII, 108-9)) is described on 
p.282 above. 

Baptist church Established 1808, under the leadership of 
Lachlan Mackintosh (see p.282 above). The church, defining 
itself in 1836 as belonging to ‘the particular or Calvinistic 
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Baptists’ (PP XXIII, 108-9), grew under the subsequent 
ministries of Peter Grant (1826-67) and his son, William 
(1845-70). It became the strongest Baptist church in the 
Highlands, and exerted an immense influence through the | 
Gaelic hymns of Peter Grant and the number of candidates | 
which it produced for the Baptist ministry in Scotland, Eng- 

land, Canada and Australia. A private house, belonging to | 
Peter Grant, was refurbished as a chapel in 1828 at an expense | 
of £40, and could seat 250. Membership: 128 communicants in | 
1836, of whom 77 were parishioners (of Cromdale) and 51 | 
non-parishioners (35 from Abernethy, 1 from Duthil and 
others from greater distance) (ibid.); 133 in 1843-4 (FYR); 

192 in 1854; 196 in 1860; 291 in 1862; 240 in 1872; 120 in 1899; 

112 in 1910; 83 in 1920; 90 in 1930; 36 in 1950; 45 in 1955; 25 in 

1960 (BHMS Reports and Baptist Union statistics). The 

church continues under a lay pastor. 

Killin | 
Independent church The establishment of this church (by 
division of the original Acharn congregation in 1804), is 
described on p.279 above. Its first pastor was W. Tulloch 
(1804-8) and its last J. McLaren (1818-20). In 1836 it was 
under the care of Wm McLaren, a Deacon. It then assembled 
in a school-room. Membership: 18 communicants in 1836, 
with 40-80 attenders and a regular congregation of 49, of 
whom 22 were from Killin, 8 from Kenmore and 19 from 
Weem (PP XXIV, 252-3). Independent and Baptists together 
amounted to 45 persons in 1843, and appear to have shared a 
hired room in the village (NSA). 

Baptist church Established 1808, with pastoral oversight 
from W. Tulloch, based at Lawers. Church continued to 
receive ministry as one of a group centred on Lawers. In 
1837-57 it was supplied by Duncan Cameron, whose area 
reached as far west as Rannoch and as far east as Aberfeldy 
(see p.290 above). By 1836 the church was meeting in a small 
slated building, used as a school-house, but it had met former- 
ly in a private house. Membership: 18 communicants in 1836, 
but said to be decreasing, with a regular congregation of 28, of 
whom 20 were from Killin, 5 from Balquhidder and 3 from 
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Kenmore (PP XXIV, 252-3); 22 in 1843-4, with 2 added by 
baptism and 1 by letter in preceding year (FYR); 10 in 1854 
(BHMS Report). 


Kingussie 

Independent church The establishment of this church (by 
division of the original Rothiemurchus congregation after 
1805) is described on p.282 above. Its first pastor was W. 
Hutchison. 


Baptist church The Independent church appears to have 
moved to a Baptist position under Hutchison’s leadership in 
1808. The few surviving records show that the church drew 
most of its support from the Killiehuntly and Drumguish 
districts (see note 51 to main article), and it is evident that its 
nucleus was located at Killiehuntly. It probably met in private 
houses. The second and last pastor of the church, Alexander 
Livingstone, was removed to Skye in 1856. There is a slight 
hint of incompatibility between Livingstone and the Kingussie 
church. In 1856, Alexander Grant of Tobermory visited ‘the 
friends at Killiehuntly’. He ‘spent fourteen days in Badenoch, 
and preached at Kingussie and six stations around, and was, 
on the whole, well attended. The people expressed great 
regard for Mr Livingstone, and were sorry he had been 
removed, but said they were themselves to blame, for they 
had not appreciated his preaching as they ought’ (BHMS 
Report, 1857, p.9). The church appears to have declined 
thereafter. Membership: 30 in 1843-4, with 1 added by bapt- 
ism in the preceding year (FYR). 


Knockando 

Independent church Established about 1803 with placement 
of John Munro as missionary. According to NSA, in 1835 
eight families of Independent persuasion were meeting in an 
upper flat of the minister’s house. But according to PP XXIII, 
94-7, a small chapel, with 200 sittings, was erected in 1818. 
Membership: 30-40 communicants in 1836, but with congrega- 
tion ranging from SO to 200 (ibid.). The church seems to have 
disappeared after the death of Munro in 1853. 


No Baptist church. 
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Lawers 


Independent church The establishment of this church (by 
division of the original Acharn congregation in 1804) is de- 
scribed on p.279 above. Only a small number of Independents 
appear to have sfirvived beyond 1808, when its pastors be- 
came Baptists. 


Baptist church Established in 1808, under the leadership of 
W. Tulloch and Archibald Cameron. Thereafter the church 
became an important centre of ministry to the surrounding 
areas, with a couple of missionaries using it as a base until 
about 1840 (see note 70 above). In 1836 the church assembled 
in a building which was the property of the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, and rented from a farm tenant; it had 150 
sittings (PP XXIV, 236-9). A new chapel was built about 1855 
(BHMS Report), and remained in use until the twentieth 
century, with services supplied by Tullymet until about 1937 
(BHMS Report). The last missionary stationed at Lawers was 
Duncan Cameron, who emigrated in 1857. Membership: 50 in 
1818 (McGlashan, p.13, writes: ‘There is a church of Baptists 
whose place of meeting is on Loch Tayside, about three miles 
east of Lawer’s Kirk. It consists of about 50 members, several 
of whom reside in Fortingale and Glenlyon,’); 46 communi- 
cants in 1836, of whom 26 were parishioners (of Kenmore) 
and 20 from beyond the parish (8 from Weem, 8 from Forting- 
all, 3 from Killin, 1 from Dull), with an average attendance of 
30-40 (PP XXIV, 236-9); 38 in 1843-4 (FYR); 27 in 1854 
(BHMS Report). 


Pitlochry 
No Independent church. 
Baptist church Established in 1881, as a result of meetings 


held by the pastors of the Tullymet and Blair Atholl churches. - 


The Tullymet church was particularly important in providing 
the nucleus of the new congregation (SBM, 1887, 16-17; 
Yuille, pp.167-8). Membership: 57 in 1990 (SBYB, pp.50-1). 


Rannoch 
Independent church There is no evidence that a church was 
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formally established, although Independent missionaries 
were active in the district from the early 1800s. 


Baptist church The date of foundation is not known. By 1837 
Baptist missionaries were serving five preaching stations in 
Rannoch (BHMS Report, 1837, pp.22-3), and the church was 
maintained thereafter by Duncan Cameron (Lawers) and 
Donald McLellan (Glenlyon). Membership: 17 in 1843-4, with 
8 added by baptism in the preceding year (FYR). 


Rothiemurchus 


Independent church Established by 1805, with a mem- 
bership of 15 at that date. Later divided to form the churches 
at Kingussie and Grantown-on-Spey; see pp.281-2 above. 


No Baptist church. 


Tullymet 

Independent church John Anderson commenced preaching 
in Tullymet on 13 July 1806, and an Independent church was 
constituted on 13 August 1806 (Tullymet Minute Book). 


Baptist church The Independent church, by a large major- 
ity, adopted a Baptist position under Anderson’s leadership in 
1808. The church moved from its original location to Craig- 
bea, where a second chapel was built. In 1847 a third building 
was erected on the site of the second. A manse was also built at 
this time, both chapel and manse having been designed by the 
third pastor of the church, Daniel Grant, who succeeded John 
McEwen in 1839. The church was very influential throughout 
the nineteenth century, and survived longer than any of the 
other Perthshire Highland churches. It was closed in 1969, and 
its building sold in 1973. After 1891, the Tullymet pastor 
assumed responsibility for maintaining the remnants of the 
Baptist churches in Breadalbane, but latterly Tullymet shared 
a pastor with the Pitlochry church, with which it was formally 
linked. Membership: During Anderson’s ministry (until 1822) 
the church achieved a membership of 46. The Minute Book of 
the church (see note 44 above) provides the following mem- 
bership list for those years: 


Deacons: 
1 James McLaren, 2 Robert Gow, 3 Robert Malloch, Dunkeld 
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Members: 
4 John McInroy 26 Margaret McNab 
5 May MclInroy 27 Ann Sim 
6 Margaret McInroy 28 Mrs McLaren 
7 James McNaughton 29 Ann Lowe 


8 Euphemia McNaughton 30 John Fraser 
9 Christine McNaughton 31 Mrs McIntosh 


10 Christine McGregor 32 Janet Kennedy 

11 Isabella Stewart 33 Donald Campbell 

12 May McEwen 34 Janet Keir 

13 Wiliam McLeod 35 James Kennedy 

14 Elizabeth Stewart 36 Mrs Robertson 

15 Mrs McLaren 37 Peter Ellis, Dunkeld 

16 Mrs McDougal 38 Mrs McR[ae] 

17 Mrs McLaren, Bishopric 39 Mrs Stewart 

18 Mrs Reid 40 Betty Robertson 

19 Peter Stewart 41 Donald Morrison, Blairchroish 
20 Grace Stewart 42 Mrs Morrison do 
21 John Scrimgear 43 Janet Scott 

22 Mrs Scrimgear 44 Mrs Malloch 

23 Mrs Robertson 45 Janet McDougal 

24 Miss Douglas 46 Mrs McDougal 


25 James Robertson 


The Minute Book provides the following statistics for subse- 
quent membership: 64 in 1839; 133 in 1841-2; 118 in 1850; 83 in 
1860; 61 in 1870; 50 in 1876; 58 in 1881; 40 in 1882. Mem- 
bership began to increase again after 1885, during the minis- 
tries of D.J. Forbes (1884-93) and L.C. Steedman (1894- 
1904), achieving 75 in 1892-3 and 70 in 1901. Thereafter 
membership declined to 52 in 1910, 25 in 1920, and 10 in 1938 
(Baptist Union Statistics and graph). 
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APPENDIX C 
The Baptist Churches of Skye 


The two Baptist churches in Skye are so closely linked to the 
movement discussed in this paper that it seems appropriate to 
provide a brief outline of their history. The churches were 
located at Uig in the parish of Snizort and at Broadford in the 
parish of Strath. 

The church at Uig was the earlier foundation, originating 
about 1808.' The critical factor in its beginnings is said to have 
been the presence in Skye of a Baptist missionary who 
attracted a following of eleven people from a prayer-meeting 
regularly held by Donald Munro, a blind catechist who was 
converted through the preaching of the Independent mission- 
ary, John Farquharson of Perthshire, when the latter visited 
Skye about 1805-6.” It is not clear who this Baptist missionary 
was, but he could well have been Walter Munro, pastor of the 
Baptist church at Fortrose (1813-20), who stated in 1831 that 
he had been visiting Uig, ‘my old favourite place . . . for the 
last twenty-six years.” This statement suggests that Farquhar- 
son was not the only itinerant missionary who visited Skye in 
1805-6. It is likely that Munro was originally an Independent 
who became a Baptist around 1808. This may explain why 
there was so big a breach when he drew followers from Donald 
Munro’s prayer-meeting, thus establishing the nucleus of the 
Uig church. On the other hand, the Perthshire itinerant 
preacher, Peter Fisher, who became a Baptist in 1808, was in 
Skye about 1815, and he may have had a longer connection 
with the island. In 1815 Fisher counted about 20 Baptists in 
Skye, but when he visited the island in 1822, he found that 
their number had increased to 50.* These would all have been 
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members of the Uig church. It seems that the church had 
consolidated itself well in a comparatively short period. In 
1812 it erected a chapel capable of holding 300 people and 
situated beside the River Conon, where baptisms were 
conducted.” 

In the years from 1808 to 1826, Baptist work in Skye and the 
ministry at Uig were apparently maintained by various 
itinerant preachers. William Hutchison and John McEwen, 
supported by the Baptist Highland Mission, visited the island 
in 1822, thus supplementing the labours of Munro and 
Fisher.° In 1826 a native of Strathspey, William Fraser, was 
placed as missionary at the Uig station. On 17th July 1828 the 
church received him as its first ordained pastor, his ordination 
taking place in the presence of Walter Munro of Fortrose, 
Alexander Grant of Tobermory and Dugald Sinclair of 
Lochgilphead.’ 

In the first year of Fraser’s presence at Uig (1826-27), the 
church membership reached at least 60, and a ‘considerable 
number’ attended his preaching. In 1831, however, Fraser 
demitted his charge, and emigrated to Breadalbane, Glengar- 
ry Co., Ontario. He was followed in the pastorate by James 
Miller, probably a native of Perthshire (1831-33), and then by 
Angus Ferguson (1836-42), a native of the Ross of Mull, who 
died suddenly in 1842 as the result of a bad cold caught while 
itinerating.” From 1842 the leadership of the church was given 
to a local lay preacher, Donald Ross, who continued as 
‘president’ of the congregation possibly until the late 1870s. 
The Ross family provided support for the Baptist movement 
in the Uig district until the end of the century.!° 

The origins of the Baptist church at Broadford are rather 
less clear. It is possible that converts were made in the parish 
of Strath in the early 1820s through the labours of itinerant 
preachers, but a firm Baptist presence was not established in 
the area until about 1825, when James McQueen, a native of 
Cromdale, was placed as missionary at Broadford.‘ By 1827 
20 persons had been baptised by him, and meetings were 
being held in Sleat every Sabbath, one at a farm-house in 
Tockavaig, where the farmer was a Baptist. This meeting was 
attended ‘by the inhabitants of three hamlets’.!* McQueen 
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laboured not only in Skye but also on the mainland, particu- 
larly in Lochalsh, Applecross and Gairloch. Because of 
adverse social circumstances, which led to declining prospects 
for the Broadford congregation, McQueen was moved tem- 
porarily to Jeantown (Lochcarron) from 1833 to 1836, when 
he returned to the Broadford station. !? 

In 1837, a year after his return to Skye, McQueen was 
ordained ‘elder’ (i.e. pastor) of the Broadford church. '* This 
implies that a church had been formally constituted at Broad- 
ford shortly before, or perhaps at the time of, his ordination. 
By 1838 the church, accustomed hitherto to meeting in farm- 
houses or in the open air, had acquired or built a meeting- 
house, located at Sculamus. Prospects had improved to the 
extent that the building could accommodate only one half or 
one third of the very large congregations of that year, which 
ranged from 400 to 500 people.'” Nevertheless, the church 
membership was still no more than 20 in 1837.'° As in 
Perthshire and Badenoch, the Skye churches tended to have 
relatively small cores with much larger bodies of adherents or 
‘listeners’. 

The ministry of James McQueen was greatly respected by 
the people of Strath, not only because of his ability as a 
preacher but also because of his humanitarian concern. In the 
harsh years following the potato blight of 1846, he played a 
major part in alleviating distress in the parish. Sadly, howev- 
er, he himself succumbed to one of the epidemics that afflicted 
the Highlands in those years, and he died of smallpox in 1854, 
leaving a wife and eleven children.'’ Two Gaelic elegies, still 
extant, bear witness to the esteem in which he was held.!® 

McQueen was succeeded in the pastorate by Alexander 
Livingstone, previously at Kingussie (1856-61); Alexander 
MacFadyen, a native of Tiree (1861-63); Donald Bell, a native 
of Islay (1883-85); Allan MacDougall, a native of Tiree, 
whose second long ministry took the church firmly into the 
twentieth century (1875-78; 1885-1920); F.W. Taylor, a native 
of the Ross of Mull (1920-27); and E.G. Campbell, a native of 
Islay (1926-31).'” 

In the course of the nineteenth century, and particularly in 
the first half of that century, the two Skye churches faced 
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severe social upheavals which threatened to destroy them. 
Although disaster was narrowly averted, these circumstances 
seriously affected the long-term viability of the churches. This 
is particularly evident in the context of the Uig church. 
Emigration from the district took place in successive waves 
from the late 1820s, and with every wave the church lost a 
substantial proportion (from one third to one half) of its 
membership. The membership of about 60, achieved during 
the ministry of William Fraser, had been reduced to 23 by 
1831, and Fraser himself had gone to Canada. In 1828 alone, 
ten or eleven of the membership emigrated. By 1837 the 
membership of the church had been reduced to 11. With the 
arrival of Angus Ferguson in 1836, prospects brightened, and 
a revival added 17 members to the core, bringing the total 
membership to 28 in 1838. Emigration nevertheless persisted, 
and in 1841 eight members of the Uig church and eight from 
the Broadford church boarded the two emigrant ships at 
anchor in Loch Snizort. In 1843-44, the Uig church had 21 
members, but the figure had dropped to 17 by 1853.7" The 
destination of the Uig emigrants was mainly Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, where a settlement called Uig had been 
established by 1829, complete with its own Baptist church.?! 

In the Broadford church, the graph of church membership 
is rather more stable, but the picture is nevertheless similar. 
Until 1840-44, the core of the church remained at around 20 to 
30 members, with some fluctuations. It is evident that, when a 
revival began to appear in the period 1836-37, the Broadford 
church failed to benefit substantially; in spite of 30 baptisms in 
that year, its membership dropped to 20. The years from 1838 
to 1844 were rather more fruitful. The revival of the pre- 
Disruption years boosted the membership of the church to 42 
in 1841 and to 63 in 1844, its highest recorded number.” 
Decline soon occurred, this time through emigration to 
Australia. In 1853 the church had 24 members, and 22 in the 
period 1857-62.” Given all of these vicissitudes, it is little 
short of miraculous that either of the two Skye churches 
survived beyond the middle of the century. 

The adverse fortunes of the Skye churches not only dam- 
aged their own internal viability but also affected the manner 
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in which they were perceived by the Baptist Home Missionary 
Society for Scotland, which supported the missionaries from 
1827. Even as early as the ministry of Angus Ferguson (begin- 
ning in 1836), the BHMS was considering the Uig charge in 
rather negative terms; ‘another trial’ was to be made of the 
station, almost as if little long-term improvement could be 
expected.” It looks as if Uig was already being given its last 
chance, for, on the death of Ferguson in 1842, the charge was 
placed in the care of a local Baptist layman, Donald Ross.” 
Ross laboured diligently, and even saw congregations ranging 
from 100 to 200 hearers in the 1850s. During the 1850s the 
BHMS was assailed with cries for the provision of a ‘stated 
missionary’ for Uig, but while its reports note the intention to 
provide such a person, no missionary appeared. ‘Uig should 
not be given up without giving it a fair trial,” wrote James 
McQueen in 1853.*° As late as 1877, Donald Ross (or possibly 
a son of the same name) wrote to the Scottish Baptist Maga- 
zine in order 


. . . to draw the attention of the Baptist Home Mission to 
this part of the Highlands which is almost entirely neg- 
lected, and where a missionary is much required . . . It is 
true that we have two churches in the place (Free and 
Established), but both ministers live a long distance from 
us, one eight and the other eleven miles, and only preach 
at Uig every third Sabbath. 


Ross obviously felt that the BHMS was failing to discharge 
its original ‘grand object’ of ‘spreading the gospel throughout 
the Highlands and Islands’.*’ His eloquent plea on behalf of 
his diminishing flock (‘though we are few in number’) was not 
implemented, and the Uig church continued to be served 
thereafter by the Ross family and by the Broadford minister. 

For Broadford, too, there is evidence to show that, for a 
period, the Baptist Home Mission was less than enthusiastic 
about supporting a missionary in that part of Skye. From 1863 
to 1875, the church appears to have lacked a resident pastor, 
and it is apparent that about 1862 the BHMS had a mind to 
abandon the work there. Alexander MacFadyen, aware of the 
long-term intention, commended the work in Skye to the 
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‘prayerful consideration of the Edinburgh Committee’ before 
he moved to Bowmore, Islay, in the following year.” It is not 
clear precisely why the BHMS wished to abandon the station 
in 1862, nor is it apparent why it took up the challenge again in 
1875. It is possible that, by 1875, the fortunes of the church 
had improved, as the membership had reached 36 (as the 
result of a revival?).” The society too may have been in a 
stronger financial position. 

In all of this, it is evident that the Uig and Broadford 
churches were very heavily dependent on external resources, 
much more dependent, in fact, than most of the other Hebrid- 
ean Baptist churches. Apart from Donald Ross, the Skye 
churches failed to produce an early indigenous line of recog- 
nised Baptist missionaries. The churches in Mull and Tiree 
produced a supply of local men who could serve their own 
native areas as ordained missionaries,’ and they did their best 
to share their missionaries with Skye, sending them on 
preaching tours in the summer or permitting them to visit Skye 
at especially busy times. In Perthshire, the loss of indigenous 
pastors was one of the factors which we saw as being in- 
strumental in the decline of the churches. 

Why was Skye so unproductive of native pastors? It may be 
that emigration is part of the answer. It is noticeable that Skye 
produced two Baptist pastors who took charge of churches in 
Canada: Hugh Ross (probably a close relative of Donald 
Ross) served Calvary Baptist Church in North Sydney, Cape 
Breton Island (1848-53),”' while Daniel MacLeod, originally 
a schoolmaster who emigrated in 1829, became pastor of the 
church at Uig, Prince Edward Island, from 1840.7? In addi- 
tion, one may speculate that the prolonged maintenance of 
Uig under a lay preacher was likely to give little stimulus to 
those who regarded the Baptist ministry as an important 
calling. It is also possible that, when Evangelical Presbyterian- 
ism came to Skye in great strength, the role of the Baptist 
pastor came to be regarded as an even more lowly function.’ 

The BHMS could not provide an immediate solution. The 
general supply of Gaelic-speaking pastors was certainly not 
large at any time, and, as the number of such men declined 
after 1850, it became all the harder to produce missionaries on 
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request for Highland stations. Revitalisation of ministerial 
supply, like the revitalisation of Baptist churches, was depen- 
dent on revivals, and, if candidates did not come forward in 
response to a Divine call, it was no part of the strategy of the 
BHMS to force them to do so.” 

If famine and emigration damaged the growth of native 
pastoral supply, the Skye churches were also substantially 
weakened by the reduction of their memberships and by the 
depressed economic status of the remaining members of the 
wider community. The members of both Skye churches had 
the greatest difficulty in maintaining the fabric of their build- 
ings; reports sometimes allude to their dilapidated condition. 
To repair their buildings, the Skye churches had to appeal to 
the resources of the broader Baptist community in Scotland, 
as happened in 1854 when the Uig building was refurbished. 
In November 1853 James McQueen had reported that the Uig 
meeting-house was ‘in so ruinous a condition no person can 
enter it’, and about £20 for its repair was collected in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and Tobermory.” By 1862, however, the Broad- 
ford chapel was in a very poor condition, and this may have 
been one of the reasons that caused the BHMS to discontinue 
pastoral supply for a period after 1863.°° In Uig the condition 
of the chapel was an intractable problem, and the building 
probably did not survive the disastrous flood that swept 
through the upper reaches of the village in October 1877. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, Uig was no more 
than a remote out-station of the Broadford church. The 
efforts of the BHMS were now concentrated fully on main- 
taining the ministry of the Broadford church. The Broadford 
pastor thus had responsibility for the whole of Skye. It was a 
massive assignment and hardly wise in terms of evangelistic 
strategy. The Broadford pastors, Allan MacDougall and later 
F.W. Taylor, gave heroic service in their attempts to maintain 
a Baptist evangelistic thrust, but by the late 1920s prospects 
were darkening again, with declining congregations and an 
ageing membership. Following the departure of Edward 
Campbell in 1931, no further pastors were provided for the 
church. Visiting preachers from the mainland provided ser- 
vices when they could, but this was no substitute for a resident 
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missionary.” The church closed its doors for the last time in 
1944,° 

Overall, it is fair to say that the main factor operating 
against the long-term viability of the Skye churches was the 
social instability of the nineteenth century. This reduced their 
internal resources, in terms of membership, finance and in- 
digenous leadership, and they became heavily dependent 
upon external help. Without strong local leaders and a firm 
community foundation, they were relatively rootless even in 
their own localities. 

There is little evidence that the strength of the Established 
Church, or later of the Free Church, especially in Snizort, was 
of primary significance in the demise of the Baptist churches. 
In Broadford, in the days of James McQueen, there was some 
co-operation between himself and the parish minister, John 
MacKinnon, to the extent that the latter (a Moderate) helped 
him to secure a site for the Baptist meeting-house.*? In Snizort 
after the Disruption, the presence of the redoubtable Roder- 
ick MacLeod, the Free Church minister known as the ‘Bishop 
of Skye’, would have given strong leadership which could 
scarcely have been conducive to the growth of the Baptist 
cause.“” However, on the present evidence, the retarding 
influence of the Free Church is an assumption, and can apply 
only in general terms. The specific circumstances injurious to 
the survival of the Baptist churches of Skye were evident a 
decade before the Disruption. These show that Baptist chur- 
ches, while having an admirable desire for a pure, auton- 
omous congregation gathered out of the world, are heavily 
dependent on the world for material resources, whether fab- 
ric, finance or personnel, and it is all too evident that social 
upheavals have the potential to destroy their vital human 
foundations.*! 
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generally extremely poor (possibly poorest in Skye), and the society 
depended largely on the generosity of Lowland and English churches; see 
Meek, ‘Evangelicalism and Emigration’, pp.33-4. 

BHMS Report, 1854, p.7. 

Ibid., 1862, p.16. 

Ibid., 1933, p.216. 

Its membership stood at 7 in that year; see church statistics in the Scottish 
Baptist Year-book, 1944, p.31. Membership declined seriously in the 
1930s, in the absence of a resident pastor. 

D.M. Lamont, Strath: in the Isle of Skye, p.96, cited in R. MacLeod, 
‘Ministearan an Arain? A Profile of Nineteenth-century Hebridean 
Moderates’, Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 52 (1980-82), 
p.262. 

On Roderick MacLeod’s career, see R. MacLeod, ‘The Bishop of Skye’, 
ibid., 53 (1982-84), 174-209. 
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41. The evidence for Skye suggests that social dislocation was much more 
intense there than in Perthshire and elsewhere in the eastern Highlands. 
In Perthshire we can observe a gradual interaction of social and ecclesias- 
tical changes, which worked to the detriment of the Baptist and Indepen- 
dent movement. In Skye, as in Mull and Tiree, social change, often 
creating dramatic decline in church memberships and uprooting entire 
communities, takes precedence over ecclesiastical developments as the 
key factor in the weakening of the Baptist churches. 


ADDENDUM TO APPENDIX A 


Tulloch, William (1822-98): B; born Blair Atholl, son of 
preceding; became pastor of Elgin Baptist church (1843-55); 
Tabernacle Church, Edinburgh, later Duncan Street Baptist 
church (1855-72); Long Wynd church, Dundee (1883-89); 
Duncan Street, Edinburgh (1889-93). Appointed first Sec- 
retary of the Baptist Union of Scotland in 1869, and later 
(from 1872) acted as Superintendent of the Baptist Home 
Missionary Society for Scotland; President of the Baptist 
Union of Scotland (1882) (Obituary, SBM, August 1898). 





OVER THE HILLS AND NOT SO FAR AWAY 


MARTIN WhiTTET, O.B.E., J.P., F.R.C.P. (Edin & Glas), 
F.R.C. Psych., F.S.A. (Scot.) 


17th January, 1990 


In the beginning there was the whooping cough (the chin 
cough). I was taken by my mother to watch trains go by. Not to 
be sick at vital moments was imperative. It would have been 
the end of the world to miss one of those sleek green gleaming 
and puffing steam engines which had come from Glasgow 
Queen Street through Gaelic Partick and come into sight as 
one looked from Broomhill’s fields across to Hyndland. My 
favourite engine was named ‘Roderick Dhu’. This steaming 
marvel drew its carriages with consummate ease and poise and 
with dignity and mystique. It had passed the spire of the 
University and Gaelic Partick and was almost opposite the 
glorious ‘Castle-like’ Towers of Gartnavel, (the Glasgow 
Royal Mental Hospital). In the twinkling of an eye it dis- 
appeared to the Hills and to the Highlands. 

It would pass along a high rail road above Loch Lomond 
and a low rail road at the very foot of Ben Doran and ever on 
to An Gearasdain (Fort William). Then another mechanical 
marvel would carry Morag and Mairi and Donald and Angus 
and ‘Roddy’, not to mention ‘Donald John’ and the ‘The Men 
from the Ministry’ on to Mallaig and on to the “Tangle of the 
Isles’. 

Young eyes and a young brain could not take it all in. But in 
the marvellous and indulgent world of nostalgia they still 
gleam and glitter. They have a very special place for me. They 
linger in the memory like gne’s first day at school, the smell of 
a tarry boiler, or the first whiff of carbolic soap or the old 
Glasgow Subway, and ‘pea-soup’ fogs. Linger they do like 
one’s first crossing of the Govan Ferry (known to the Govan 
Gaelic Choir and others as the “Skye Navy”) or of the 
Renfrew Ferry described by Neil Munro as ‘All Sailing by 
pure chain’. 

In a way that baffles the beginnings of understanding, I 
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definitely had a premonition that the University Spire and the 
Towers of Gartnavel and the Highland Hills and the Tangle of 
the Isles would all, somehow or other, figure in my future 
earthly pilgrimage. This they did. But only because of the 
scheme of things and the kindness and help of so many Gaelic 
speaking Highlanders and Islanders. Not a few of them were 
closely associated with this Society. 

Now I am of an age deferentially or, perhaps fearfully, 
called by the ‘not so old’ — dotage and anecdotage. Yet it 
seems, but the day before yesterday when as a fledgling young 
doctor [ was deputising for my ‘Chief’ — Dr Angus MacNiven 
— and conducting an Outpatient Clinic in the Western Infir- 
mary of Glasgow. In these days it was the custom to ask 
patients what was wrong with them and to look and to listen. 
The patient was unburdening himself when suddenly he said 
very distinctively “You’re ower young for me — away hame 
and bring your faither”. 

The effect on the surrounding medical students was spon- 
taneous and volcanic. It seemed an age without a name before 
I came up for air. But it was fresh air in those days. Normal 
service was resumed. Such perspiration from the past tends to 
be encapsulated in what is pejoratively called ‘merely an 
anecdote’. But my Concise English Dictionary (also post- 
mature) defines anecdote as (1) narrative of detached interest 
and (2) unpublished details of history. 

To travel over any, let alone Highland Hills is literally and 
metaphorically fraught with sudden, unexpected, but ever 
lurking danger. Recently a schoolmaster and his allegedly 
ill-shod, ill-clad and ill-advised ‘charges’ were said to cost in 
total rescue terms a cool £100,000. For this particular form of 
almost lethal indecent exposure they didn’t even get a parking 
ticket! 

I write as an ‘Opsimath’, i.e. one who matures late in life (I 
happened upon the word in the same old dictionary). I shall 
endeavour in my anecdotes not to be in any way guilty of 
indecent exposure of my mind. 

Like it or not we are all students of the University of 
Hindsight situated in Retrospect. We all dwell in the past to 
some extent. We look back with pleasure and joy and with 
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sadness and regret. We all of course purport to live in the 
present 24 hours (sleeping some 8 of them away). We are all 
individuals. We are bundles of contradictions. We all live with 
our successes. We all live with our failures. We all live with our 
regrets. Consider the American, Douglas Saunders Esq., who 
missed winning fame and fortune and the Open Golf Cham- 
pionship at the last green at St. Andrews by a whisker with his 
short putt several decades ago. Asked about it recently his 
reply was classical ‘I don’t think much about it now. Some- 
times I go 5 minutes without it crossing my mind’! 

This little article deals with people and incidents which have 
made a lasting impression and from time to time cross my 
mind. Things which made me in Para Handy’s immortal words 
“Pause and Consider” and indeed, Reconsider. Like it or not 
we sadly are gifted later than sooner with hindsight. Like it or 
not Father or Mother Time moves only in one direction. The 
fiddle of the fable could play only one tune namely, ‘Over the 
hills and far away’. Covering this Hilly Ground means there is 
no even-ness of recall. There is no even-ness in depth of 
memory nor of reflection. Yet reflection illuminates the 
mould and the moulders. And reflection illuminates the influ- 
ences that were conscious and subconscious. 

People and things are not constantly in the forefront of 
one’s awareness. But, old Masters at the steering wheel of life 
are there — definitely there — on the very bridge of one’s 
mind. 

Two most profound and perplexing questions are forever 
circling and encircling the succeeding generations. Put simply 
they are — 


(1) Where do all our thoughts come from? 
(2) Where do all our thoughts go to? 


There is still the Gaelic adage, “Bu dual da sin” — “That 
was his birthright”, i.e. that is what you might expect of his 
father or mother’s son. But even the very best birthright needs 
higher illumination and a liberal sprinkling of what may be 
called ‘hero dust’ of example and experience to complete the 
mould. 

It was at Glasgow University that Lord Reith in his Recto- 
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rial Address told the students — the truth — “You will come 
up against almost unbelievable inefficiency, incapacity, stu- 
pidity, unreliability and indifference”. These words are more 
than mere paper bullets of the brain. And words are oft times 
the strongest of drugs. Education alone is not by a long chalk 
synonymous with real learning. It was at Glasgow, the most 
Gaelic of Scotia’s Universities, that I was fortunate to hear 
Professor Edward Cathcart, a Physiologist and Nutritionist of 
International repute, say in a lecture, “You will learn here the 
details of amazing advances in the Science of Medicine but 
(and he came right down from his lectern) the background to 
the Art and Psychology of Medicine you must learn from the 
Bible and Shakespeare”. He might well have added and from 
the Compendiums of the Beatons and Martin Martin — but he 
had, by fate of birth, been denied these privileges of Gael- 
dom. Dr MacNiven, a master of clinical interviewing, had not. 


Gartnavel 

Dr Angus MacNiven was Physician Superintendent of Glas- 
gow Royal Mental Hospital from 1932 until 1965. This is 
inaccurate. Dr MacNiven was Physician Superintendent Ex- 
traordinary in terms of clinical acumen, humanity, modesty 
and erudition. Dr MacNiven was a ‘father figure’ and mentor 
of a whole genration of Scottish Psychiatrists. 

Born in Fidden in Mull he went over the tidal peninsula to 
school on the Island of Erraid (mentioned by R.L.S. in 
“Kidnapped” ). His father was a respected farmer in Mull and 
his mother (a district nurse) was of Skye origin and a sister of 
Alex. Nicolson, former Secretary of this Society. He was a 
native Gaelic speaker and scholar. Dr MacNiven on one 
occasion opened his address in the English to a Learned 
Society with the words “I speak to you, in what for me is a 
foreign tongue”. Yet he was no narrow bigot. An erstwhile 
President of the Royal Medico-Psychological Association of 
Gt. Britain and Ireland (now the Royal College of Psychiat- 
rists) he was known at home and abroad as a unique Physician. 
His apparent eccentricity was as legendary as it was deceptive. 
It was his custom to ride in the beautiful grounds of Gartnavel 
(then green and pleasant solace to patients and staff alike). He 
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rode on his horse, ‘Peggy’, with his faithful hound ‘Dileas’ in 
attendance. A Gargantuan umbrella was his protective shield 
from the rains of heaven. Simultaneously with adroit and 
practised dexterity he was often perusing official Documents 
and Papers of import. 

His attire was singularly striking. It was invariably a ‘City’ 
bowler hat and an Inverness Cape. The general run of his less 
accomplished and less colourful colleagues sought refuge in 
sporting their derisive disbelief (or envy) in dismissive scorn. 
This I was privileged to witness. Some of the ‘Doubting 
Thomas’s’ and doubting ‘Thomasinas’ were wont to question 
and belittle. His courteous formula of riposte was to purport 
to seek guidance by asking the gloating interrogator “Do tell 
me what would you do if you like riding, have a horse and a 
dog that needs exercise even when it’s raining and you have to 
read all those wretched documents?” What happened next 
was as silent as it was timeless.Swallowed words, even of a 
mocker are quite soundless. 

An eminent but outspoken medical man was asked (c. 1950) 
in the lounge of a Highland Hotel about the state of Psychiatry 
in Glasgow. His reply travelled (by Fiery Cross) the length 
and breadth of Britain, i.e., over the hills and amazingly far 
away. Despite that is, in fact, the man only said“. . . and then 
there’s Angus MacNiven who looks mad and is perfectly sane 
and there’s . . . who looks sane and is perfectly mad”. 

His clinical teaching was meant to make a life-long dent or 
cleft in one’s memory. It did. To be summoned to his chair- 
side in the Psychiatric Out-Patient Clinic of Glasgow’s West- 
ern Infirmary was educational. It included in my case being 
shown a patient with leprosy (later confirmed by the skin 
specialist) and a boy of 10 who was quite confused in his mind 
because of Juvenile General Paralysis of the Insane due to 
Congenital Syphilis. And of wider import being shown, after 
about thirteen minutes of flowery protestations of seven 
completed years of matrimonial bliss unsullied by even one 
tiny tiff, the side of the case sheet which was hidden from this 
remarkable couple’s gaze. It was indeed memorable. Despite 
apparent continuous calligraphy it was blank. Blank, that is, 
except for the single word ‘Liars’! 
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When I was more than fortunate to be appointed Deputy 
Physician Superintendent at Gartnavel I well remember going 
to Dr MacNiven’s office (which contained everything from an 
autographed photograph of Freud to good old fashioned 
leather fire-bellows) in order to ask what he would like me to 
do. He said, “Oh Whittet you know how this place runs — we 
somehow get by from day to day. But, Martin (using my 
Christian name for the first time) do come into my office or my 
garden at the weekends and tell me the scandal”. I said “Is that 
all Sir?” and took my leave to the extent of putting my grip on 
the door handle. At that moment his Highland voice boomed 
out, “Come back, I’ve made a dreadful mistake — I meant to 
say come back and tell me the interesting scandal. I left 
pondering the imponderable. For these were deep and invalu- 
able words of wisdom about how really to keep your finger on 
the pulse of a large active hospital. A hospital in which matters 
of human import and destiny were ever present during the 
heat of the day as well as in the silent watches of the night. A 
hospital which (many may feel rightly) was a hierarchy where 
no man and no woman could serve two masters. 

Angus MacNiven was interested in his patients first and 
foremost. He promoted the interests of his medical colleagues 
rather than of himself. He was enigmatic in that he was the 
epitome of modesty and yet his presence radiated a memor- 
able charisma and also mystique. One of the foremost clinical 
psychiatrists of his day and age in Scotland and much further 
away, he was known on occasion to punctuate the proceedings 
at murder trials in the High Court of Justiciary in Glasgow by 
saying to an Advocate — three simple words — “I don’t 
know” — followed by one word, “Sir”. Coming from such an 
eminent and experienced ‘expert medical witness’ these three 
simple words were wont to make the Presiding Judge and the 
Court stop in their tracks or waken from their slumbers. He 
said to me, apparently inconsequentially, “You know, it 
makes them think, because”, he added, “it’s the truth!” 

I enjoyed my Gartnavel days, even giving evidence for the 
first time at a murder trial though I am certain it was of no use 
to either side! I can recall going back to see a patient at his 
home for a second time. The first time after I had interviewed 
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him he decided to go A.W.O.L. via the back door. The second 
time he greeted me pleasantly at his house door, saying “How 
nice to see you again, weren’t we at the same school?” We 
were. He was wearing the ‘Old school tie’. It was the only 
thing he was wearing! I still smile in retrospect when | recall 
reassuring anxious relatives that Gartnavel might be an Asy- 
lum but it was just as safe as any other hospital, probably 
safer. At that psychological moment the ornate and far from 
light plaster ceiling descended upon us. A colleague had been 
running his bath in the room above and had left the water on 
when he went to answer the telephone. It was a long call and a 
close shave. Unhurt — we were nevertheless ‘plastered’ and a 
sight for sore eyes. Dr MacNiven was summoned and ex- 
claimed “Whittet, what have you been up to!”, before apolo- 
gising to the relatives and regaling them with tea and toast. My 
first lecture to students he described as a “valuable experi- 
ence”. Dr MacNiven said, “There’s one thing, you’ll never be 
so stilted and dull again.” He complimented me when I 
managed to become a Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh by saying, “It is a useful thing to be, 
and now you can get down to really learn about Psychiatry”. 
These comments were calculated. They were constructively 
kind. They were meant to be memorable. They were memor- 
able. He taught each individual according to their own tem- 
peraments. 

It will come as no great surprise that one of Dr MacNiven’s 
favourite proverbs was “Tha’ smudan féin 4 ceann gach foid”, 
1.e., “Every peat end has its own smoke” — that is, we are all 
individuals. He himself never lost the great gifts of his indi- 
vidual nature and nurture which his origins bestowed upon 
him. When tackled about them he would push his spectacles 
up on to his brow and quizzically ask, “Whatever makes you 
think I came from the Hebrides?” 

In his retirement to Salen in the Isle of Mull he did a ‘milk 
and paper round’ on his motor bicycle for his neighbours — 
just, he would say, ‘to help the poor old souls’ (some of whom 
were years younger than himself). It was John Donne who 
remarked that the dust of a wretch or a prince has the same 
effect on one’s eyes. But for me the memory of Angus 
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MacNiven is hero’s dust. He had great pity and compassion. 
“Pity, Monsieur Le Professor, is the very foundation of 
genius”, wrote Anatole France. Pity is one of the great words 
of true medicine. 

Dr MacNiven tended to believe that Psychiatrists are born 
and not made, but the necessary apprenticeship meant that 
experience, reading, and responsibility were ‘a must’. He 
furthered the developing ‘would be’ Psychiatrists careers by 
ensuring that at Gartnavel these essentials were available. 
This meant for the formative years ‘living above the shop’ and 
‘being open all hours’. The hospital motto might well have 
been that of the famous or notorious Windmill Theatre in 
London, “We never close”. One budding apprentice Psychiat- 
rist around midnight told an experienced Family Doctor, who 
was extremely concerned about a patient, that “There was no 
room at the Inn”. The admission was refused. The appren- 
ticeship was terminated by Dr MacNiven. He merely in- 
formed the tyro that just as it was true that the patient didn’t get in, 
it was equally true he as a doctor didn’t fit in. The motto of 
Gartnavel was, I think, ‘Reluceat’ — ‘Let there be light’. 
Florence Nightingale was the ‘Lady with the lamp’, Angus 
MacNiven was the ‘Gentleman with the lamp’. 


Seven Pillars of Wisdom 

Dr David Yellowlees, who was Medical Director of the Lands- 
downe Clinic in Glasgow for psycho-neurosis (nervous illnes- 
ses), came from a famous medical family. His father had been 
a distinguished Physician Superintendent in Gartnavel. He 
was born in the hospital and spent the first 15 years of his life 
there as what he described as ‘A voluntary boarder’. He 
treated his first patient at the age of three. His mother 
deposited him in the lap of a melancholic patient “sitting in 
depressed hopelessness”. In his own words the patient “stared 
at the curious object for a moment then hugged me to her 
bosom and burst into tears. From that hour she went into a 
quick and complete recovery — an episode in the evolution of 
shock therapy. Electricity is of course more scientific besides 
being cheaper and cleaner . . .” These electric words were 
spoken at Craig Dunain Hospital, Inverness in 1960. He was 
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most kind to me and taught me a lot. He was a man of 
immediate decisive action. When he failed to hypnotise a 
patient he said, “You and your wife will come with me 
tomorrow night to the Empire Theatre and we'll see one of | 
these ‘lay professionals’ do it successfully”. 
He was an individualist. He had been in General Practice | 
for some seven years and had gone to the Tavistock Clinic in 
London to learn Psychotherapy. If he did boast it was to say | 
that he ‘had published no statistical researches’ and had ‘never | 
been to the United States of America’ and had ‘never under- | 
gone a personal Freudian training analysis’. I had the privilege | 
of playing golf with him (an expert mixture of exercise and 
genteel expletive) at Killermont in Glasgow and Boat of 
Garten. He probably had the blood of our Celtic cousins 
across the Irish Sea coursing vigorously through his blood. It 
was an exhilarating experience. His conversation was deep, 
stimulating, and shafted with lightening speed and direction 
(as if he had come from a long line of archers). Perhaps 
fortunately I did not play rugger when he was refereering. His 
‘last post’ in that role involved sending some four players off 
the field. 
Some of his trenchant wisdom rings the alarm bells in our 
(presently Modern) /990 ears. Please, please, peruse just a 
few samples of Dr Yellowlees’ 7960 vintage: 
(1) One still hears the curious idea that real psychiatry began 
only about 20 years ago. 
(2) We have alot of new words and a lot of new drugs but not 
nearly so many new ideas as some people seem to 
imagine. 
(3) In our time the Psychiatrists have come right out of 
hospitals, and in some cases the fresh air seems to have 
gone to their heads. - 
(4) These ‘Emancipated’ Psychiatrists have talked — and we 
have all heard them — as if psychiatry was a sort of new 
power which could not only get rid of insanity, but also 
have a great and beneficient influence on crime and 
inefficiency and war, and on education, industry and 
human life in general. 
(5) ‘But it has not been entirely their own fault because 
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when they did come out of their hospitals they found 
various people waiting for them — The Missionary fell 
among the Cannibals — Tribes of Academic Psycholog- 
ists and statisticians and long-term planners and educa- 
tionalists and social reformers fell upon them’. Without 
wisdom people perish, Psychiatrists are no exception. 

(6) Dr Yellowlees who wrote ‘Psychology’s Defence of the 
Faith’ practised what he preached. For example he liked 
to quote the late H.G. Barnes, a close associate of Jung. 
“Go into a Psychological laboratory and examine all the 
apparatus for testing the faculties and functions of the 
mind. Do you find one single allusion to the human soul, 
or to the problems of human fate?” 

(7) Dr Yellowlees himself did not flinch from the last trump. 
He wrote, “I have too much respect for the Human 
Mind, including yours and my own, to believe that the 
spirit of man is ultimately and in the last resort no more 
than an activity or aspect of the ‘muddy vesture or decay 
we call the Body’.” 

Dr Yellowlees was a household name in Glasgow and 
beyond. James Bridie (Osborne Mavor) the Physician and 
Playright called, I think, the Superintendent of an Asylum in 
one of his plays — ‘Dr Yellowlees’. His brother Henry was 
Consultant at St Thomas’s Hospital and his nephew, Sir 
Henry Yellowlees, is a former Chief Medical Officer of the 
Department of Health in London. His father, as already 
mentioned, was a Physician Superintendent of Gartnavel. Dr 
MacNiven and Dr David Yellowlees were complimentary in 
temperament, close friends, and shared their interests in 
Psychiatry to the benefit of so many people in the West of 
Scotland. 


In Transit 

My transition or translation to Craig Dunain Hospital in 
Inverness in 1951 was not uneventful. The roadside rocks 
were daubed with white paint ‘Kilroy was here’. The interview 
for the job was held in the historic Town Hall. It was still 
redolent of ‘Churchill was here’, which indeed he was. It was 
at the only Cabinet Meeting to be held outside London. Lloyd 
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George was Prime Minister. The occasion was the Irish ‘trou- 
bles’ of the 1920’s. I did not expect to get the job. It came as no 
surprise to me when the Town’s Officer later told me that I 
was the most nervous applicant for a job he had ever seen. Dr 
A.M. (Sandy) Fraser, then Chief Medical Officer, was more 
than kind. He said that I got the job because he felt I might “fit 
in”. He added — “you’d better”. My predecessor, Dr Wm. 
MacWilliam, an erudite and kind man of no mean ability, was 
also very good to me. Dr Yellowlees, Dr Fraser and Dr 
MacWilliam shared in common the singularly direct 
approach. For example Dr MacWilliam said to me, “I want 
you to meet someone. He’s got a lot in common with yourself 
— the same colourings and the same glaecid look.” “Lord. . . 
meet my successor’. The gentleman in question was, I am 
flattered to say, very astute. 


The Road to the Isles 

If Dr Yellowlees and Dr Fraser shared straight talk they 
also shared the bark that can conceal the kind heart and more. 
At their first discussion in Inverness, Dr Fraser said to him 
“I’m pleased to have met you”, Dr Yellowlees replied, “I 
don’t know that I’m really pleased to have met you”. This they 
both appreciated. They became firm friends. This can only 
happen when ‘Greek meets Greek’ or rather ‘Celt meets 
Celt’. 

I had the honour of touring the Hebrides with them — 
though on separate trips — some time thirty or forty years 
ago. The kindness, the hospitality and the vicissitudes of 
climate and hazards of travel still linger and will forever linger 
in the Tangle of the Isles. I had the good fortune to make many 
trips to Lewis and Harris and Skye during the decades. The 
age old and unique magnetic attraction of the Hebrides re- 
mained. The kindness and hospitality still do and will. In my 
early days the status accorded to the Visiting Specialist could 
go to one’s head. The Family Doctor along with the Minister 
and the Teacher were the leaders in the community. 

Until early 1960’s the General Board of Control supervised 
Craig Dunain Hospital and the Lochmaddy Institution and 
the Boarded Out patients all over the Hebrides as well as the 
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Highland Mainland, etc. The Commissioners and the Deputy 
Commissioners carried the Royal Commission. Recently Dr 
Laura Mill (a single and singular lady) died at the age of 92. 
She adopted twin sons towards the end of World War II. This 
she did in memory of her two brothers who were killed in 
World War I. She was in her mid-forties when she embarked 
on this noble undertaking. Modern bureaucracy would no 
doubt make this impossible. One of her adopted sons, Ham- 
ish, sent me a poem written by a doctor who, like Dr Mill, 
worked for the General Board in bygone days. The peripatetic 
pursuit of duty involved the travel which most Inverness 
Consultants made and make in the Highlands and Islands. 
This poem of Dr Gibson conveys better than my prose the 
almost indefinable atmosphere and allure of the Hebridean 
journeys of those days. I cannot resist paraphrasing some of 
his purple patches, I do so with feelings of nostalgia but also, 
with great respect and great gratitude. For in many ways that, 
that, was the life for me. 


THE DEPUTIES DITTY | 
by Dr George Gibson, D.S.O. 


We carry a King’s Commission 
To many an Isle remote, 
We dare not flinch 
As we cross the Minch, 

No matter how rotten the boat. 
Through that gateway beyond Dunvegan, 
There have our footsteps led. 

From Ullapool to the Isles of Thule, 
From the Butt to Barra Head. 


We have yawned in the shivering dawn, 
On chill Lochmaddy’s pier, 
Till the siren note of MacBrayne’s old boat 
Wakened the echoes clear... 

But there’s always a drink in the cabin, 
There’s always hot whisky and rum, 
There’s always a joke, there’s always a smoke, 
You forget that you ever were glum. 
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We have cursed at Kyle and crossing, 
While the local Charon fed 
And shaved his chin with unctuous grin 
The family worship read. 

But we’ve listened with joy to his stories, 
We’ve laughed at his gossip and tales, 
How Donald McBain has been poaching again 
And the fiscal was drunk at the sales. 


You may talk of your skilled professors, 

You may envy your teachers great, 

The consultant star in his chauffeured car, 

And say that is the life of state. 
But give me that road through the Highlands 

So gangrel, so vagabond, so free, 

With its sunshine air, and its want of care, 

That, that, is the life for me! 


Hebridean Journeys 

And that indeed was the life for me from 1951. That is until 
‘time and tide’ went and changed on me. I well remember an 
outpatient clinic in the Hebridean capital of Stornoway. The 
evening saw me a guest in the hospitable home of Mr Norman 
Jamieson, the Consultant Surgeon of wide repute. He was 
also a qualified Dentist. As a boy he had been rescued from 
the sea in an Orkney harbour, by a fisherman with six fingers 
on one hand. As the surgeon in Stornoway he had operated on 
a fisherman with six fingers on one hand. It was the same 
fisherman. Mr Jamieson had survived a plane crash in World 
War II. Dr Sandy Fraser was also a guest. Eventually we both 
embarked on M.V. “Loch Seaforth” whose midnight depar- 
ture had been delayed by courteous consultation and mutual 
consent. The ship seemed somehow to take much less time 
than usual to reach Mallaig. Dr John Rattray of Arisaig joined 
us at breakfast. In those days a pair of golden kippers before 
the bacon, sausage and eggs was ‘par for the course’. The 
three doctors then repaired to the residence of one Canon 
MacNeil who was Chairman of the Education Committee or 
holder of high office. An important Headmaster’s job was 
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vacant. The two leading contenders were of Protestant and 
Catholic persuasion. Having resisted a barrage of queries, the 
Catholic Canon, as we swallowed the last drop of the ‘deoch 
an dorus’, i.e., stirrup cup, merely said, “Sandy, it’s like this, 
if I distrust one more than either it’s the other one”. 

Then at a hospitable hostelry at Arisaig mine host kindly 
arranged to delay the Mallaig to Fort William ‘Express’ while 
matters of import were discussed without indecent haste. 
There had been “a little local difficulty”. International tension 
had arisen. Apparently an American business man of low 
flash point was more than annoyed at the 20 minutes or so he 
had hooted the horn of his large Buick. He did so because the 
level crossing gates were tantalizingly ajar. Eventually 
Donald, who shared his railway duties with carpentry and 
coffining, appeared with a certain measured dignity of pace. 
The American yelled at him “What’s the meaning of this? In 
my country time’s money, time’s money. We don’t put up with 
this. And anyway why are the gates half open — just half open 
— what’s the meaning of that?” “Och well, Sir”, said the 
unruffled Donald, “You see the gates are half open because 
we’re half expecting the train”! 

When Dr Fraser and I finally boarded the Mallaig to Fort 
William ‘express’ we were far from alone. Our corridor coach 
could barely “contain” an entire Highland wedding party 
heading for the ‘Reception’ at Fort William. I was left with a 
dim, but beyond all reasonable doubt, impression that the 
‘Reception’ was already well underway. It was perhaps just as 
well that there was a pause for reflection in the car which 
drove us from the station to Dr Connachie’s domicile. Sandy 
said to me “I am unanimous that we go in by the back door”. 
Dr Connachie opened it and said to us “Which of you is 
Boswell and which is Johnson?” 

My tour of the Hebrides with Dr Yellowlees was in some 
ways different. But it was not a quiet low-key affair either. I 
remember vividly his quick perception of nuances of outlook, 
personality and birthright. He thought he detected the day 
and night remainders and reminders of possible Spanish and 
Nordic origin. He was only once shaken and that was when the 
Matron of the Lochmaddy Institution during morning coffee 
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time, in the twinkling of an eye, opened a window, produced a 
shotgun from nowhere and let fly with both barrels and 
ear-splitting noise at a group of seagulls who until then had 
been minding their own business. 

But Dr Yellowlees was a learned man as well as an educated 
one. When we had taken our departure, or as he put it, ‘made 
our escape’, did he not choose such a very moment to say “you 
remember Wm. Trotter wrote, the affectation of scientific 
exactitude in circumstances where it has no meaning is 
perhaps the fallacy to which medicine is now exposed”? Dr 
Yellowlees added, “it’s particularly true of psychological 
medicine, isn’t it?” Who was I to disagree with him? Who am I 
to disagree with him? 


The Vocation of Nursing, etc. 

Dr Sandy Fraser held strong views about nurses. Essentially 
he regarded a nurse as ‘a mother figure’. Like Alex. Nicolson 
our erstwhile secretary he felt that a kind heart and sweaty feet 
meant more than pretty ankles. He also thought nurses should 
be nurses. If they wished to be doctors let them train as 
doctors. He was against nurses attending the unrationed but 
ever burgeoning plethora of meetings. He felt they would be 
better at their patients’ bedsides. He said so. 

Dr Fraser felt that no nurse should ever say anyting to a 
patient which they would be ashamed of their own father or 
mother hearing. Dr R.M. Campbell concurred. Dr Karl Men- 
ninger of the U.S.A. Foundation which bears his name was 
also among the many who concurred. He felt that the better 
understanding of suffering and inferiority might render the 
ladies the more understanding of patients in distress, parti- 
cuarly because of their feminine intuition. (Dr Menninger 
visited Craig Dunain around 1970). 

It was in Inverness under the abberation of influenza or 
something that I found myself around 1960 writing a kind of 


poem. 
FEMININE INTUITION 


Why can’t man’s intellect plus a little addition 
Really ever match up to feminine intuition? 
Is it the sugar, the spice, the all that’s nice? 
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Shock proof, shakeproof — oh, except for the mice! 
Is it done by radar, is it done by waves? 

Is it chemical attraction that make’s men slaves? 
Kings, Poets, Statesmen have suffered its paralysis, 
And Freud got simply nowhere with psychoanalysis, 

What you may well ask, indeed is it’s texture? 

No man can get it — even as an optional extra! 





I quoted this ‘poem’ in a post-prandial speech at a dinner of 
the Royal College of Psychiatrists in the Great Hall of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in London in 1976. I suddenly be- 
came aware of eyes staring at me. They came from the ‘larger 
than life’ portrait of King Henry VIII. It flashed though my 
mind “I wonder what he’s thinking”. It would differ in time 
and person and place and spelling but not perhaps in essence, 
from the words of the American Artemus Ward (1834-1867), 
“The female woman is one of the greatest institooshuns of 
which this land can boste”. 

These observations in no wise detract from the notable 
contribution to nursing, particularly in special areas such as 
mental health, etc., made by the indispensable male presence 
and persona. 

Dr Sandy Fraser achieved a very great deal. A meeting with 
an American doctor from New York in Cummings Hotel in 
Inverness in 1946 led, it is said, to the formation of “The 
British Spastic Association’. He could come out with provoca- 
tive but arguably intriguing sayings such as “Alcohol overall 
has kept more people out of Craig Dunain than it has brought 
in”. He could and did bring his fist down with such force on the 
old Boardroom table at Reay House as to indent it. He did it 
when he felt the decision from ‘on high’ was one of political 
expediency. He did it again when he proclaimed “There’s no 
such thing as ‘Geriatrics’ — It’s just Old Age!” 

Miss Chirsty Macdonald, who was Matron for a number of 
vital years at Craig Dunain, exemplified many of the especial 
qualities which are inborn and cannot really be taught. She 
was from Stornoway and one cannot but reflect the countless 
numbers of the idealistic young with intelligence and kind 

hearts (but not all with flat feet) from the Highlands and 
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Hebrides who have dedicated themselves both locally and 
nationally to what Miss MacDonald certainly regarded as ‘The 
great complimentary vocation of nursing’. Her unvoiced and 
untold acts of kindness to her patients and to so many mem- 
bers of her staff still live on in the hearts and minds of her 
many former colleagues. I treasure a Gaelic-English New 
Testament she gave me. 

She did not shrink danger — she volunteered herself when 
there was a call to go with the police to a croft house where 
someone had gone berserk with a rifle. She went also on a 
Sabbath of long ago over the sea to Skye. MacBraynes laid on 
a special ferry because it was an emergency (there were no 
Sunday sailings then). It was a noteworthy trip. The Cuillins 
looked down on us in their inimitable way, without uttering a 
word. We reached the dwelling place in Skye where a warm 
fire greeted us in the spacious hall. Laid out tidily on the table 
were a selection of the Sunday papers of the day! Sin mar a 
tha. (That’s how it is — and was). Having completed our 
work, classified as ‘necessity and mercy”, I felt I must express 
my gratitude to the Ferry Skipper. He touched his bonnet 
most respectfully as he said, “It always gives us pleasure to be 
of help and take over to our Island either the Vet, or the 
Doctor, on the Sabbath Day”. 


The Tangle of the Isles 

Dr Alan MacDonald of Uig in Skye was a remarkable 
character. His secondary education was shared with Dr Sandy 
Fraser at Kingussie. They were mind speaking cronies. Dr 
Alan on one occasion went to a ‘refresher course’ in Edin- 
burgh. He did not inform the ‘Roman Nosed’ Sandy who was 
the Chief Medical Officer. Allan was duly ticked off for 
leaving ‘the island’, i.e., Skye. Dr Alan’s reply was classical: 
“Sandy Fraser, I taught you all the Latin and Greek you know 
and now you think you’re Julius Caesar! They tell me you’re 
really only the guard on the Edinburgh train!” (Meaning that 
he had to commute every week to St Andrew’s House for 
meetings). Dr MacDonald habitually wore the kilt. I was with 
him when a young lady approached him and asked what tartan 
it was. He said “Madam, it is the oldest tartan in the world”. 
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“Ah”, said she, “you must be a MacAdam”. He was nonplus- 
sed — a rare event. 

Again, a critic of one of his patient’s got short shift. “Re- 
member a Highlander married to a Lowlander is entitled to go 
mad once ina life-time”. Taxed with killing a sheep he replied, 
“that sheep was either suicidal or it was hiding in a pot-hole in 
the road”. There are those who attribute to Dr Alan and to a 
legal friend of distinction, the credit of conspiring to circulate 
a story about ‘Ghost Headlights’ of a car coming across the 
moors and then doing a ‘Will of the Wisp’ vanishing trick. But 
whatever its origin the story has caught on. Sightings are 
reported in the newspapers every three (or is it seven?) years 
to this day. | 

A special visit with Dr Alan could be exhilarating. Prince 
Charles and Flora MacDonald were not alone in arriving at 
houses in Skye in circumstances of concern. Dr Alan con- 
veyed the Medical Office of Health, an official, and myself to 
a locus in the gloaming of a November dusk. Two perhaps 
darker, but not smaller, versions of the Hounds of the Basker- 
villes greeted us. The point was they did bark — pacé Sherlock 
Holmes. They were as encircling as the gathering gloom itself. 
One could just discern a notice saying one could be shown 
round the house for 2/6d. Alan bade me accompany him. He 
banned the other two as ‘officially redundant’. It was very cold 
and very dark when we emerged to the chill of the car some 
two hours later. The two occupants had not been alone 
however, for the two hounds had not tired in their watchful 
patrol around the car. Dr Alan merely remarked that it was a 
pity they hadn’t paid their 2/6d because the house was really 
historically very interesting. However he consoled them by 
telling them that they were not to worry because the whole 
matter had been adequately and amicably dealt with. It was 
while he was kindly entertaining us all to a very sumptuous 
dinner in a Portree Hotel that he started to apologise for, 
perhaps, wasting their time. He didn’t complete his words — 
we were suddenly submerged in the mainstream of an Island 
Wedding. It was the following afternoon in the comparative 
tranquillity of Inverness that Dr Donald Wilson the M.O.H., 
with the enigmatic smile of dignified defeat, wondered why 
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the Hebrides had ever surfaced from the Atlantic Ocean. 
Donald was a good loser. 


The Reverend Angus Maciver 

The Rev. Angus Maclver, the former Chaplain to Craig 
Dunain, had great gifts. He possessed in full measure of that 
‘Vital Spark’ sent only from Heaven itself — a quiet and 
pawky but ever ready sense of humour. Himself a former 
fisherman on the Minch he came to my office one day in a 
rage. A fellow member of his High Calling had reduced a 
Lewis patient to tears and lamentation by depriving him of all 
hope of any redemption. “For two pins Doctor”, said the Rev. 
Angus, “I'd have turned my collar round the other way and hit 
him a ‘scleog’ on the jaw”. If he had done so the count down 
would have reached 10! My friend and colleague the late Dr 
James Gow and I were completely flummoxed by a most 
distressing secret worry of a worthy west coast spinster. It was 
torturing her mind with obsessional pre-occupation. All our 
‘Art and Science’ of the Psychiatric trade failed to find the 
niggling needle in the haystack of her mind. We told the Rev. 
Angus. Within 48 hours on returning from a very long out- 
patient clinic at Raigmore I found on the table of my office a 
sealed envelope addressed to me in the Rev. Angus’s writing. 
Inside was a piece of paper bearing only the World’s unlikliest 
five simple clue words “Aunty Mary kept a Canary”. Lesser 
mortals have been given Honorary degrees by Royal Medical 
Colleges. 

His sayings were little sermons in themselves: 


(1) Science and scientific advances have produced miracles 
but they have not produced peace of mind. 

(2) Man’s character does not match his ability. 

(3) The wind like faith is invisible — yet it moves the mighty 
oceans. 

(4) Looking at the beauty of Nature and not seeing the 
image of God behind it, is as illogical as looking in a 
mirror and not seeing an image of yourself. 


His Memorial Plaque in Craig Dunain Church bears the 
words ‘Dileas gu Brath’, i.e. ‘Faithful for Ever’. 
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At Sea with Captain John Smith 

Captain John Smith was to several generations synonymous 
with M.V. “Loch Seaforth” and crossing to the Isle of Lewis. 
He was a courteous Lewis Gentleman. The sea was in his 
blood. He said he could sail the Loch Seaforth safely across 
the Atlantic. Nevertheless she rocked and rolled more than 
enough for me crossing the “little Atlantic of the Minch”. On 
an exceptionally stormy day she blew three blasts on her horn 
to signal, off the North end of Skye, that she was going to try. 
Some passengers were being sick. Some were praying. Cap- 
tain Smith passed and said confidingly to me, “Och, we always 
give a wee toot when we're passing Dougies’ (the mate) 
Aunty’s croft . . .” We made it. But I never heard again of 
Dougies’s Aunty or her croft. 

Captain Smith had grown up with a fellow Lewisman also 
much revered and much liked — the Rev. Angus Maclver 
(q.v.), who was Chaplain of Craig Dunain from 1952 until 
1974. The three of us met on the boat in the mid 50’s en voyage 
to Stornoway. During our ‘high-tea’ Angus said to the Cap- 
tian, “Tell me why is it that the Minch is as calm as a mill-pond 
— yet the BBC Broadcast a severe gale warning”. The worthy 
Captain, with a twinkle of eye and glance at his collar, merely 
said “Is it not yourself Angus that should be knowing that the 
BBC is only man’s version of things?” The same Angus who 
had said ‘amen’ already, after grace before the meal, said 
‘Amen’ again. 


The Isle of Lewis 

The Island of Lewis is ‘Eilean an Fhraoich’, i.e., “The Isle of 
the Heather’. In the now remote 1950’s Norman Maclver, 
Esq. was ‘The uncrowned King’. He was the Chairman of the 
Harbour Commission and of the Hospital Board, etc., etc. He 
was kindness personified to visiting consultants. He contrived 
that his own people of Lewis and ‘The Long Island’ should 
have for their day and age as much and perhaps more of 
medical facilities than were officially deemed possible. And 
why not? His rivalry with the Provost of Stornoway was 
friendly but robust. The worthy Provost asked him “must I go 
to that wretched talk on ‘mental health’ Dr Whittet is giving”? 
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“No”, said Norman, “Because I understand he’s not going to 
deal with individual cases tonight”. 

His firmnes of touch was matched by his fidelity and final- 
ity. A new officer of the Customs and Excise had officially 
stopped the shipmates of an injured trawlerman keeping ‘the 
chill air’ out of the blanket covered stretcher being lifted into 
an ambulance on the pier. They were not allowed the time- 
honoured custom of ‘filling in the spaces’ with their half 
bottles of whisky and rum; nor the ‘Capstan Strong’ fags 
either. Dr Angus MacLeod (a local G.P.) had to ‘entice’ the 
Officer to Mr Maclver’s empty office on the far side of the pier 
for a ‘diversionary’ 15 minute talk (it would now doubtless be 
called counselling) to ensure the ambulance, and its now full 
load, peace from further petty officialdom. It did. The ambu- 
lance had safely vanished by the time the doctor and the 
exciseman emerged into the fresh sea breezes of a now 
deserted pier. Mr MacIver having been appraised of all this 
telephoned the Officer of the Excise. He told him merely that 
“Our Island doesn’t tolerate such lack of human compassion”. 
“You will be leaving to work elsewhere, in a week or so”. Like 
Judges in the days of Capital Punishment, Mr Maclver had 
(metaphorically) donned the black cap. Such was the finality 
of tone in his voice that he didn’t have to add “And this I 
pronounce for doom”. He merely ended by saying, “I shall 
have informed London and Edinburgh before you”. How 
would I know what ensued? But I do know that Exciseman 
was not there the next month when I visited Stornoway for the 
out-patient clinic. 


All at Sea 

The art of getting a very disturbed and unwilling fellow 
mortal into the safety of a mental hospital is a blend of 
experience, keeping a ‘calm soothe’ and truthfully ‘just a little 
bit o’ luck’. On a very gloomy Saturday afternoon a very good 
family doctor was faced with this problem. I had the privilege 
of being asked out in consultation. We thought fairly early on 
that we were managing quite well. But the patient, with 
sudden change of pace and tactic, took to the high seas in a 
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dinghy somewhere around our North Britain Coast. The 
lifeboat crew were most helpful. In the blowing wind and 
waves and darkness of the evening dusk the patient was 
fortunately spotted and snatched to safety from his fragile 
craft. But some hours of fear and alarm had passed. My 
colleague Dr James Gow, having been told by me that the 
patient would be coming into Craig Dunain within an hour or 
so, heard the same message again 3-4 hours later via Wick 
Coastguard Radio. He was very understanding in his empathy 
and condolences. The Coxswain and crew of the lifeboat 
kindly sent ‘a suitable inscribed’ photograph of their lifeboat 
next Christmastide. Slightly later that winter a ‘nameless’ but 
lively and not uninformed group of Young Farmers at their 
Annual Dinner referred to Craig Dunain Hospital as “the 
home of the Whittet and the half-witted”. I had the strange 
feeling I knew why! 


On Drier Land 

In 1951 Dr MacRae (Senior) of Balmacara had a patient who 
needed to be seen quickly. In those days quickly meant at 
once. My wife and I set out at once in a very ripe second-hand 
Rover. We reached the house but by then the mist that 
normally covered the far Cuillins was coming from the bonnet 
of the car. The patient was seen. We were hospitably treated. 
The time was Cinderella’s. But the water pump was also 
‘bewitched’. The car had been transformed into a ‘steam 
engine’. Dr MacRae and his son Dr Farquhar produced a huge 
ginger beer flagon or jeroboam. They were confident that it 
could be replenished at the numerous mountain streams and 
so Inverness would be reached by this simple ‘topping-up’. It 
was — in starts and stops — in time to see the glorious sunrise. 
Dr MacRae, Sen. had, it was said, greased the points and 
fitted a hosepipe from the exhaust to the car roof when he and 
his wife had to get through a flooded Glenshiel en route to 
Murrayfield to see their son Dr Duncan play rugby for Scot- 
land. Be that as it may, such gifts come with the genes. Dr 
Farquhar once on snow and ice drove my colleague Dr 
Caddell and myself up the more than steep ‘old’ Dornie brae 
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which was completely blocked by a lorry. He ‘skied’ his car 
into an uphill ‘snowy loop and leap’ worthy of the ‘Winter 
Olympics’. 


More than a Three Point Turn 
(1) The same old Rover on the old A.9 opposite the road to 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Moy Hall suddenly parted with its nearside front wheel 
which ran on ahead. Admittedly the car had been ‘in for 
a service’. Admittedly I was alerted by seeing a man 
some distance in front walking sedately towards the car 
suddenly vault over the roadside dyke. The wheel was on 
a direct course for him. 

It was exactly at the same place that several months later 
a new water pump on the same old car packed in and left 
the ‘old banger” in a cloud of Highland Mist again. 
And, again, yes at exactly the same place on the pure ice 
of a very wintry day the car spun through the whole 360 
degrees of the compass and pointed back to Inverness. 
(Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah) emerged from my 
subconscious like a surfacing submarine. Yes I did drive 
straight on — back to Inverness. (Having heard that the 
A.9 was beyond that point impassable southwards). 
But it was a year and more later, yes you’re right, it was 
at the very same place again on the old A.9 when driving 
on a misty evening I discerned an elephant walking 
towards me. I just managed to espy it emerging from a 
‘mist bank’. I was driving several friends back to Inver- 
ness after playing the whole 19 holes of the Boat of 
Garten course. My companions laughted in full merri- 
ment of disbelief when I shouted out, foot on the brake 
pedal, ‘Danger, elephant Ahead’! Merry laughter turned 
quickly into stunned silence as they too saw an elephant. 
Moreover now they were all agreed it was a grey one — 
not as they had hitherto suggested — a shocking shade of 
pink. It was at that moment we heard, before we saw, 
footsteps running towards us. The feet belonged to an 
attendant from the Caravanserai of a Travelling Circus, 
from which this elephant (of independent turn of mind) 
had turned about and embarked on a solo stroll back 
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down the A.9. I forgot to say what my ‘modest’ potation 
was. Because even in those dim but halcyon days of long 
ago — someone had to drive home. 


Meetings 

Meetings are dangerous things. Medical meetings are poss- 
ibly more dangerous than most. They breed like midges. They 
can crack the porcelain of the sensitive mind. They are of 
course informative for those in concentrated or concerned 
wakefulness. They are necessary. But they do and they did 
involve the delights and dangers of travel. 

It was in the late 50’s that my friend the late Dr Duncan 
Gillies became acutely ill on a winter’s night when we were 
returning from a medical meeting at Montrose.The time was 
about 11 p.m. The place was on the A.9 about Calvine. The 
weather was atrocious. The wind was blowing in flurries of 
snow. The car had, let it be said yet again, recently been ‘in for 
a service’. Dr Gillies had obviously a perforation of his 
stomach. He was in agony. He opted for trying to reach Dr 
Orchard’s house in Kingussie. Relief he obtained only by lying 
flat on the back seat, but only when he was smoking a 
cigarette. Therefore he ‘chain smoked’ until we ‘made’ King- 


ussie. Dr Orchard gave the very necessary ameliorating injec- 


tion, made a telephone call and in less than two hours Mr 
Hugh Millar was succssfully operating on him in the Royal 
Northern Infirmary. 


The Jewels in the Crown 

The family doctors were kindness personified. They knew 
their patients individually and the family backgrounds. The 
old Trinity of Minister, Headmaster and Doctor was no idle 
myth. There was no televison let alone the ‘Selly Telly.’ 
People read more. Some might even have read this article. 
The roads were different and the traffic miniscule compared 
to the myriads of expensive strengthened ‘tin cans’ which 
speed along the Highland and Islands ‘Drive Roads’ of to-day. 
Since the early 1950’s one of the Silent Blessings of Gaeldom 
has been the quietly burgeoning network of Alcoholics 
Anonymous and Al-Anon (the sister organisation to help 
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wives and families) but they have been referred to in other 
places. The highly specialised ‘miracles’ of modern medical 
science should be saluted but dealt with elsewhere. Many, 
many Other medical men and women and nurses and para- 
medicals et al could have been mentioned if space so allowed. 
For example, Hospital Consultants have been virtually ex- 
cluded this time round. Let me just pay a well deserved tribute 
to the all too often forgotten but humble and faithful servants. 
Those were the telephone operators, the doctors’ wives, and 
secretaries, etc. and all those who were the first public contact 
with the sick, the anxious and the apprehensive. Their natural 
courtesy and sympathy ‘made’ the old Highland and Island 
Health Service. They were caring. They were helpful. What 
they meant in terms of ‘Goodwill’ cannot be ‘audited’ in terms 
of ‘lucre’. The modern ‘receptionist’ when good is very good 
but . . . to get past the Molotov ‘no, no, never variety’ is as 
hard going as a Scot scoring a try under the very centre of the 
rugby posts of Twickenham. And the ambulance drivers who 
cheerfully turned out and drove in all dangers of climb and 
climate and in all seasons. They well deserved their cups of tea 
and hot meals which in days and nights of old were always 
there for them and for far travelled or any anxious relatives as 
well. “Tea and sympathy’ was the motto of the service. The 
cost was negligible. The Goodwill was a Jewel beyond price, it 
was the Jewel in the Crown. The family doctors were as 
individual as their parishes in and around the unique geog- 
raphical and geological marvels of Gaeldom. Their medicine 
was a sensible and subtle blend of science and humanity. 
Dr Angus Lamont epitomised many of the virtues of the 
Highland and Island Family Doctor. He probably had in his 
day the best medical library in his home at Foyers. He was in 
both Gaelic and English thought — a character. Part of his 
high healing medicine was his unfailing good humour and 
infectious laughter. One always learned from him. On a 
winter’s Sunday, when the roads were snow and ice and 
‘Morag’s nose was red and raw’ Dr Lamont insisted on coming 
into Inverness and driving Dr Tom Scott, Consultant Physi- 
cian, and myself out to see an acutely ill patient. He regaled us 
with medical stories and wit and wisdom as he peered through 
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the drifting snow with his one ‘seeing’ eye. (He lost the other 
one in World War I). The car slithered and slipped and 
skidded up and then down the banks on either side of what, in 
other weathers, would have been recognised as the road. We 
all survived this ‘Cresta’ run and by a remarkable course 
reached the Inn at Flichity where a room had been set aside for 
Dr Lamont and the consultation. The patient had a less 
exhilarating trip on a makeshift sledge drawn by a docile horse 
down from the higher hills of the remote back of beyond. The 
patients’ needs met, Dr Lamont chauffeured the two Consul- 
tants back to Inverness. Then he drove himself home to 
Foyers. A chuid de Pharas da! — ‘His Share of Paradise to 
him? 

I know that I should be telling you in more detail about Dr 
Tom Patey (the distinguished and intrepid climber so tragical- 
ly killed) who drove the miles and the old road from Ullapool 
to Craig Dunain and back, specially to confidentially discuss 
his worries and concerns about one of his patients. He really 
worried. He really cared. He was sensitive. He had ‘flair’. He 
wrote poems. They appear in his book ‘One Man’s Moun- 
tains’ (Patey, T., 1971). 

I must refer also to Dr Martha Devon of Glenelg. I do so 
partly because the door was always opened by her Swiss 
Butler accompanied by a ‘Royal Flush’, not of Corgis but of 
Daschunds. I do so partly because she was a character. I do so 
partly because she cared. She cared for the mentally and 
nervously afflicted. She cared for all. Dr Andrew Hay, the 
Gynaecologist, told me that before one visit Dr Devon had 
sent a simple P.C. to all her female patients. “The woman’s 
doctor is coming on Thursday”. Thursday came and Dr Hay 
came. He saw a rainbow of ailments from headaches, sore 
backs, ‘stomachs’, sleeplessness, bunions, piles, variscose 
veins, right through the whole gamut to ‘housemaids knee’ in 
the stronger sex — the ladies; and in addition, their own 
especial afflictions. 

I seem to remember (although my recall is variable) that Dr 
Devon kindly gave me a copy of the Rules of Govan District 
Asylum in which, I think, her father served around the 1920’s. 
“The Medical Superintendent shall have control of the whole 
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asylum and shall be responsible for the treatment and condi- 
tion of patients, for the state of the wards, buildings and 
grounds, for the conduct of Officers, Nurses and Servants, 
etc; not omitting arrangements for admission, discharge and 
death of patients”. No doubt anathema to many today, these 
Rules were the salvation of the many, just yesterday. History 
repeats itself — given time. It gains a new found acceptance. 

The Highlands and Islands General Practitioners had 
almost all satisfied (as had the famous piper MacCrimmon) 
the Invisible and Mythical Good Fairy. She asked but one 
question. “Will you choose success (or fame) without skill, or 
skill without fame?” The piper chose skill without fame. So 
the Good Fairy gave him both. Similarly most of Gaeldom’s 
Family Doctors chose skill and were given both. Space dep- 
rives me of mentioning all of the many who more than de- 
served it. But their memorial is a living one — it lives on in their 
patients and the succeeding generations. Gaeldom is still 
Gaeldom. Gaelic is ‘always dying out’ but never dies. Their 
remembrance in like manner fades. But hardly ever, in one 
Highland and Island way or another, does it fade with any 
indecent haste or finality and is subject to far flung revival. 
Scottish Gaeldom is still a unique Club with global tendrils 
and ramifications. Perhaps it is the biggest ‘Club’ in the 
World. Perhaps it’s among the Last Bastions of ‘The Personal 
Touch’. 


Spindrift 

The fine tracery of spin-drift does not spring from nothing. 
It is the product of strong upheaval of wind and water. There 
was strong upheaval behind the comment of the Caledonian 
Medical Journal in 1937. Alastair MacDonald, Esq. residing 
in Shoreditch was fined 5 shillings at Bow St. Magistrates 
Court in London. Why? Because he was ‘playing a noisy 
instrument — “to wit a bagpipe”? . . . at Christmastide. The 
Caledonian comment seems apt. “Think of it, Merry Gentle- 
men, and be properly dismayed! ‘A noisy instrument!’ And 
this happens in the City most given up to the vile atrocities of 
the saxophone — a weapon of offence — which reproduces 
with equal faithfulness the grunt of the swine or the borbory- 
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gmi of the most outsize elephant” . . . Borborygmi is admit- 
tedly an esoteric word. It is not quite like Scampi or Chianti. It 
is mere medical parlance. It is a very audible onomatopoeiac 
word which means, ‘a rumbling (or rumblings) of wind (or 
gas) in the intestines’. 

But bagpipe music — does it not convey with amazing grace 
the whole range of human emotions — in war and in peace, in 
joy and in sadness, from the haunting and timeless echo of a 
lone piper to the massed precision of Occasions of State? 


A Trinity of Wisdom 

The inhabitants of Gaeldom think and observe for them- 
selves. The observation is deep. Let me cite but three memor- 
able examples. Then reflect. No, Pause and reflect: 


(1) “Every human being has some affliction, or if they don’t 
they imagine they have” (Miss Sandra MacLennan, 
Lochbroom). 


(2) “The inconsistency of human nature is unbelievable” 
(Mrs Mina Buchanan, Ullapool — from a ‘divided self’ 
soliloquy of a patient she nursed in Gartnavel many 
years ago). 


(3) “Treat everyone as a rogue until you find they’re diffe- 
rent” (Miss Mary M. Fraser, erstwhile Physician Super- 
intendents’ secretary, Craig Dunain Hospital.) Her un- 
cle, Colonel Alexander Fraser, LL.D., was a disting- 
uished Highlander in Canada, being editor of the Toron- 
to “Daily Mail” and later archivist at Government 
House, Toronto. He was a well known Gaelic writer and 
contributed a paper to Volume XXIII of the “Transac- 
tions”. He died in 1936). Miss Fraser heard it from the 
lips of an eminent and respected Divine. It had shaken 
her when she first heard it as a young lady. It shook me 
when she told me in 1951. But it doesn’t shake me now. 
Perhaps it should. Make no mistake, most people, about 
95%, have more good than bad in them. But, the other 
5% remain the other 5%. Or should it be 10%? 
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Asylum — Peace of Mind — Power — The Battle for the 
Mind 

What is the one thing that everybody in this world has 
sought, and all who are still breathing still seek? The answer is 
deep but simple. It is ‘Peace of Mind’. Dr Angus MacNiven 
wrote deeply but simply “Now our knowledge of the mind and 
of mental disease is very imperfect. Much is unknown and 
indeed from the very nature of the mind it is doubtful whether 
complete knowledge of its working is possible. . .” We there- 
fore seek the peace of mind which ‘passeth all understanding’. 
Certainly it is beyond anything like the full understanding of 
Psychiatrists, Nurses, Psychologists, Teachers and Social 
Workers to name but a few. Humility is thus more than 
essential for us all. Asylum was a word of serenity and safety. 
Asylum was a place of retreat and sanctuary. It was a place 
where people sought and often got ‘peace of mind’. But 
‘Asylum’ is now a naughty word. It is as senselessly naughty as 
the words ‘District Nurse’ were to the young children in ‘Dear 
Octopus’. Asylum is a word which has been cavilled at, 
dispossessed, and cast out into the wilderness. Yet Asylum 
has not vanished without trace. It never will. The synonyms 
for ‘Asylum’ are ‘Mental Hospital’, ‘Psychiatric Hospital’ or 
‘Psychiatric Ward’ in a General Hospital. 

There must undoubtedly be somewhere where people who 
are mentally ill can be suitably and safely treated in pleasant 
surroundings. Mental illness is just as real as other illnesses. It 
is a disease just as real as other diseases. It is no more 
self-inflicted than physical illness. To dismiss it as merely 
‘behavioural disturbance’ is dangerous. So dangerous that the 
cautionary tale of World War II must be repeated. The cold 
light of dawn and truth in a Military Hospital heard the 
R.A.M.C. Major say “Good morning Sister, and how are the 
patients today?” Sister’s words said it all, “They’re all fine, 
Sir, except for the ‘Malingerer’ and he died during the night”. 

There are some of differing backgrounds and varying ex- 
perience who with all the zeal of ‘The Crusades’ worship a 
presently popular ‘Sacred Cow’. For them ‘Community Care’ 
is the panacea or ‘All Heal’ for everybody and everything. Yet 
everyone differs widely in heredity, constitution and the 
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nature of their illness and degree of disability. The range is 
wide. The requirements vary. Others wonder why, if this is so, 
our far from foolish forebears saw fit to build Asylums for 
mentally afflicted as an alternative to letting them wander 
around the Community, or being cast into prison cells or little 
private mad-houses as in the case of George III (1738-1820). 
In the case of Inverness in olden times, it was on occasion ‘the 
custody’ of a stone cell or cells under the old main bridge 
across the River Ness. And there was the little ‘Asylum’ at 
Englishton Muir. Many Royal and District Asylums and 
Mental Deficiency Institutions of good repute were built in 
Scotland in the 19th Century. 

‘Tom o’ Bedlams’ were a peculiar kind of ‘mendicant or 
beggar’. They had been discharged into ‘Community Care’. 
Bethlem Hospital in London originated probably about 1330 
as part of a Priory. How far it was used for the sick is a matter 
of some conjecture. The word ‘hospital’ was then sometimes 
employed as ‘a place for shelter or entertainment’, hence no 
doubt the word ‘hospitality’. But certainly from 1400 Bethlem 
was a hospital for the mentally sick. It was by some called 
Bedlam. But the original ‘Master of the House’ wore the 16 
pointed Star of the Order of Bethlem. Bethlam Hospital was 
originally an unendowed charity. It’s Governors soon found 
that they received more patients than money. They therefore 
discharged patients into the Community who were far from 
recovered. The patients were purported to be ‘harmless’. 

The Public, however, did not seem to be so convinced. They 
wondered how harmless the ‘Tom o’ Bedlams’ were (and the 
Thomasina’s also). Consider for example an item from the 
Constable’s Account at Great Saughton, Huntingdon Shire. 
This illustrates the point and the ‘Treatment’ of “Wandering 
Lunatics’ as well. “1690. Paid in Charges, taking up a dis- 
tracted woman, watching her, and whipping her the next day, 
8s.6d”. (This popular form of community care and treatment 
— flagellation — was meant to thrash out ‘the supposed 
demon lurking in her body’ which was the “real cause of the 
malady”). Treatment then seems to have been somewhat 
variable and haphazard. An earlier and kindlier entry read 
“Given to a woman bereaved of her wits, the 26 April 1645, 
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6d”. Some “Tom and Thomasina’s ©’ Bedlam’ suffered the 
then fearful fate of being accused of ‘Witchcraft’. Others, 
slightly more fortunate, came within the dark grey areas of the 
pauper houses of the day. (Tuke, 1882; Whitwell, 1946). 

Community to this day is a collective noun signifying many 
but not necessarily much. It is a floating shibboleth which 
sometimes leaves the mentally afflicted masses to sink or to 
swim. Throughout the country ‘the Elysian Fields’ of theory 
are too often in fact studded with concrete cubes with some- 
times graffiti ‘decorated’ outside walls, and hostels ranging 
from the rather compressed good to conscience stirring remin- 
ders of decrepid Dickensian models — smacking of the poor 
law. Some patients who have been rehabilitated or decanted 
willy-nilly into the Community do not always find it a safe 
haven. Murder, rape, and pillage like ‘Social Engineering’ are 
‘growth industries’. The ‘domino effect’ of the present hazar- 
dous “Tom o’ Bedlam’ decant from our Mental Hospitals can 
mean adding to the population of our already overcrowded 
prisons. In the country as a whole the plight of the partially 
deranged is perhaps all too often again a matter of geographic- 
al chance, and too often pitiful. Is prison really the place for 
them in this ‘caring’ year of 1990? When tragedies occur 
during ‘community care’ for example — irrevocable acts such 
as murder and suicide, questions are asked. Usually the 
answer is that if social work departments had more money and 
more personnel there would be Utopia. This would seem open 
to reasonable doubt. Social Service training and experience is 
necessarily of a general kind covering a wide spectrum. Social 
Workers are to be admired because they have, like Atlas, 
taken all the troubles of the world on to their shoulders. For 
no one, but no one, can legislate for the ultimate in this human 
world. (Psychiatry admittedly nearly made the same mistake 
in the latter 1950’s). Hippocrates said it all — 2000 years ago 
and more — ‘The art is long, but life is short’. 


Sociology and Sequence 

The beginning was with Auguste Comte (1798-1851). For 
him the Socialist St. Simon was his ‘Patron Saint’. Auguste 
Comte is for some a kind of ‘Patron Saint’. Comte’s central 
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doctrine was “to crown the whole system of the sciences” by 
founding ‘a new science — the Positive Science of Society — 
namely Sociology’ (Rodgers, A.K., 1941). It was, I think, 
Bertrand the 3rd Earl Russell (1872-1970) who said, almost 
unheralded and unsung, that just as Physics is all about 
Energy, Sociology is all about Power. 

Thus Social Service and Community Care have germinated 
and blossomed. Community Care is the new ‘magic’. But the 
difficulties facing it are very real. Many patients with mental 
illness are short term and get well quite soon. They naturally 
want to get back to their homes and families. They have their 
family doctors to help them. They quietly return to work. 
Having been told that mental illness is just like physical 
iliness, they naturally want to forget all about it except 
perhaps for the odd check up at an out-patient clinic — so far 
so good. But when it comes to medium and long-stay mentally 
ill or deranged, or mentally deficient patients there are now, at 
least, two schools of thought. 

One maintains that the well run (and there are many in 
Britain) mental and mental deficiency hospitals provide a 
greater range of facilities, catering, entertainment, etc. than 
the small hostels. Also the specialist medical and nursing care 
including night, weekend and public holiday cover are not an 
inessential part of the picture. The interchange with the 
Community was very much greater than some theorists will 
admit. The other takes the view that most patients should be in 
the ‘Community’ living in small hostels or houses. They can 
‘do for themselves’ (not ‘hopefully’ in the pejorative sense of 
the term). They have been ‘de-institutionalised’. They can buy 
in shops (but they did buy in hospital shops and many in the 
town centres as well). The readmission rate to hospitals (if 
there is room) is possibly not low. 

In theory Community Care is almost an ‘all or none’ law. In 
practice the hospitals are still needed. It would seem to need 
more thought — much more — before demolition is the order 
of the day. For then in modern parlance — ‘we’ve blown it’. I 
myself would prefer the ‘star’ treatment, warmth and hospital- 
ity of a good mental hospital to the confines and limitations of 
a small hostel or a ‘seaside boarding house’ or ‘a seedy bed and 
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breakfast’. I also feel that good gardens and beautiful lawns 
and vistas appeal to the eye and to the mind. As Ruskin said, 
‘Mountains are the beginning and end of all Natural Scenery’. 
The whole matter needs much further and deeper considera- 
tion. For mental illness remains mental illness. New drugs 
‘help to ameliorate’ but more is needed than this. The popula- 
tion is getting older and the numbers of psychogeriatrics is 
increasing by the hour. Some of them can be looked after at 
home with help or in a nursing home near home. This may 
involve Private Care. Others need full hospital care. 

Enthusiasm is commendable. But without experience and 
vision — people perish. Experience is the pearl beyond price. 
There was some doubt that in older times, too many ‘nearly 
normal’ people were ‘inside’. There is now some doubt that 
too many abnormal people are ‘outside’. And outside may 
mean wandering around in all seasons, sleeping rough in 
“cardboard asylums” getting into conflict with the law or 
committing suicide or murder. Yet in some places, the doc- 
trine of almost all out community care is currently popular 
with some ‘caring services’. Sooner or later perhaps a relative 
will be tempted to sue a doctor and/or a social worker for not 
embarking on the legal certification of a deranged and danger- 
ous relative. Relatives do really care but they are mortal. They 
give of themselves to the limit in caring for a mentally ill or 
mentally handicapped relative. They tire deprived of sleep 
and trying to cope day and night: they deserve a better fate 
than to have their lives and families blighted by extreme 
philosophies. As an impressionable teenager I experienced 
this in my own home. I would not wish to inflict this experi- 
ence on others. Does history repeat itself? Will there be ‘no 
room at the Inn’? Will there be new waves of wandering ‘Toms 
© Bedlam’? Will we, or will we not, learn from history? 


Stigma 

The stigma of mental illness is archetypal. It will always in 
measure be with us. It is regrettable that it is a fact of life. It 
seems to matter not whether the patient is treated in a Mental 
Hospital or in a General Hospital or in the Community. The 
mind is more complicated than the body. Nobody expects our 
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bodies to go through life without some affliction or illness. Yet 
nearly everybody expects our complex minds to do just this. 
They expect it not only for themselves but for their entire 
families as well. Stigma and ridicule are born of fear. We laugh 
at what we fear. It is doubtful if education will eradicate it in 
any lasting way. It has not done so yet. 


Nostalgia 

For centuries doctors (and nurses) have specialised in the 
treatment of mental illness and mental deficiency. In bygone 
times they were called “The Mad Doctors’ because they dealt 
with ‘Madness’. Later in history they were called ‘Alienists’ 
because they were dealing with people whose ideas were 
‘alien’ to normal thought. It was probably only about 1800 that 
they were called ‘Psychiatrists’ because they were dealing with 
diseases of the Psyche. I was therefore not too surprised when 
in the early 1970’s in Portree, while I was conducting an 
Out-Patient Clinic, a certain well known and respected lady 
kindly took my wife round the Capital of Skye and introduced 
her to the local Banker, Police Sergeant, Lawyer, etc., by 
saying “I want you to meet the Mad-Doctor’s wife”. 


Fact and Fantasy 

There were, as far as I know, no bats in the belfry of Craig 
Dunain Hospital. But there were literally bats in the Board 
Room between 1952 and 1975. They hid behind the pictures 
on the walls by day and emerged at night. Bats are not blind. I 
do not know what they saw and heard. I do know what I saw 
and heard. That consisted of a great deal of common sense, 
encouragement and humour from so many people drawn from 
all walks of life. The driver of the diesel train between 
Inverness and Perth would be sitting beside the sister-in law of 
a Prime Minister. ‘Johnny the Barber’ from Stornoway was 
beside the Provost of Inverness or Fort William or Wick, or a 
Lawyer, or Nursing Superintendent, or Director of Edu- 
caiton, a Family Doctor, or Headmster, or Director of Social 
Work, etc., etc. C.B. McCombie, Esq., of Fortrose and then 
Provost Wm. A. Smith of Inverness were the Chairmen. It 
was a very representative, democratic and humane Board of 
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Management. They were interested. They were genuinely 
concerned about the patients and their welfare. They were 
proud of the Hospital. They gave freely of their time and 
services. Their only tangible reward was that the teapot 
circulated timeously and in Lewis Carrols’ words “It was the 
best of butter”, the March Hare ‘meekly replied’. One had 
time to think in those days as doubtless did our unseen friends 
behind the pictures. They were like Alice in Wonderland: 


“Twinkle, Twinkle, little bat! 
How I wonder what you're at! 
Up above the world you fly! 
Like a tea tray in the sky!” 


Mental illness is mental illness. Mental handicap is mental 
handicap. Let us not flinch. Let us face reality with sympathy, 
with pity but also with appropriate action. They are psycho- 
biological diseases in human individuals. They are of medical 
concern and responsibility. Doctors, both family doctors and 
specialists, carry a very heavy burden in balancing out the 
freedom of the individual and the safety of Her Majesty’s 
lieges. Social considerations are the Social Workers contribu- 
tion. Nurses are nurses. They belong to a great complimentary 
vocation of which most are proud and content. They should 
be. 


Ethos 

The ethos of Army Service was once upon a time — ‘Horses 
first, men second, and officers last’. More recently there was a 
song entitled “You can’t keep a horse in a lighthouse’. You 
can! But the question must be asked ‘How good is it for the 
horse, let alone the other occupants?’ Horses like people are 
not all equal. 

The ethos of the Mental Health Service was ‘the patient 
comes first’. It is questionable if the ‘Status Quo’ has always 
been maintained. Indeed it is questionable because of interne- 
cine vocational strife, considerations of status and other de- 
trimental divisions and diversions. The Mental Welfare Com- 
mission for Scotland under the Chairmanship of The Hon. 
Lord McDonald, M.C. (a Senator of the College of Justice) 
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published a document in 1981 entitled ‘DOES THE PA- 
TIENT COME FIRST?’ 

It is natural, welcome and necessary that new ideas and 
approaches should come along. Things cannot stand still. But 
appraisal of change is equally necessary. And things must be 
thought right through. 

It is now nearing half a century since Dr Angus NacNiven 
wrote in a Cambridge University Book called ‘Mental Abnor- 
mality and Crime’ (1944). If we really want to put the patients 
first let us hearken again to some of his words which bear 
repetition and addition. It is imperative to do so now before it 
is too late. It may on occasion already have been too late. 
‘Now our knowledge of the mind and of mental disease is very 
imperfect. Much is unknown and indeed from the very nature 
of the mind, it is doubtful whether complete knowledge of its 
working is possible’. This you no doubt recall but Dr Mac- 
Niven went on to state, “many patients who are comparatively 
orderly in their behaviour in the sheltered atmosphere of an 
institution, would behave in an embarrassing and even danger- 
ous manner in ordinary social surroundings”. They did. They 
do. 

I feel like Para Handy that I must pause and consider Dr 
MacNiven’s words of wisdom. They are from ‘Over the Hills 
and not so Far Away’. Perhaps some others may feel this too. 
Is it too much to hope that they will include some Lawyers, 
some Psychiatrists, some Ministers, some Nurses, some Social 
Workers, some Policemen, some Teachers and some lay 
Psychologists? Perhaps a sprinkling of Star-Gazers, Fortune 
Tellers and Water Diviners should in fairness be included 
also. But most especially I hope that those, who forsaking 
television, have gone to the trouble of reading this will join 
with me in seriously pausing and considering. But I fear there 
may be but few. Perhaps there may even be some who share 
the feelings of the late Sir John Brotherston erstwhile Chief 
Medical Officer for Scotland. After Dr Andrew Hay, former- 
ly Senior Obstetrician and Gynaecologist at Raigmore, had 
given a talk Sir John whispered to him, “Thank your for what 
you said, but more especially for what you didn’t say!” 

If the tune of ‘Over the Hills and not so Far Away’ strikes, in 
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some ears, a few discordant chords — I sincerely hope that 
there may be those who will concede ‘There was some concern 
and dignity in his impudence.’ If it seems a curious cacophony 
and concoction of bits and pieces, then so indeed is life itself! 
And so indeed is any true picture of life. If it is considered in 
part humorous, then humour indeed is therapeutic and the 
laughter has been with and not at others. 

What I have been trying to say was humbly said for the patients 
and relatives and pity’s sake — unto all those who have been 
entrusted, however briefly, with the High Stewardship of the care 
of other people’s minds. 
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THE ROBERTSONS OF GLEN ERROCHTY 
JOHN KERR, F.S.A. (Scor.) 
9th November, 1990 


A Song of Errochty 
Here is music for the wind to carry 
Into far lands over farthest seas, 
Over Tummel and the sounding Garry, 
Lovelier even than the lilt of these. 


Errochty, of old thy voice awakened 

Dreams and faiths that down the ages throng, 

Filled the hollows of the hills with magic, 

Filled the light heart of a child with song. 
(Senex) 


Barony of Struan 

Dr W.F. Skene, the 19th century Scottish historian, wrote that 
the “Robertsons of Struan are the oldest family in Scotland, 
being the sole remaining branch of that Royal House which 
occupied the throne of Scotland during the 11th and 12th 
centuries”. The Barony of Struan was formed in 1451 when a 
charter by King James II bestowed on Roberto Duncanson de 
Strowane, “the lands of Strowane, half of Rannoch, 
Glenerracht, the two Bohaspikis, Glengarry with forests”, 
and other lands in the Earldom of Atholl, for his part in 
capturing the traitor, Robert le Graham. Superiority of part of 
the Barony was lost in 1513 when King James V transferred 
the title to John, 2nd Earl of Atholl, through non-payment of 
a debt of £1,592 Scots by William Robertson. 

The Barony was annexed to the Crown in 1690 because 
Alexander Robertson, poet chief and popularly known as the 
“Elector of Strowan”, — an exceptional poet with a flair for 
acid wit, —- refused to acknowledge the succession of the 
House of Orange to the British throne. Born in 1670 he 
became the 13th Clan Chief in 1688 and rallied his clansmen to 
follow “Bonnie Dundee” at the Battle of Killiecrankie. For 
this he was banished but later pardoned and regained the title 
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in 1727, following the death of his sister, “Black” Margaret. 
He was 77 years old at the time of the °45 uprising and 
although too old to fight, his sympathy still lay with the 
Jacobite Cause, and on his death 4 years later, the Barony was 
once again annexed to the Crown. 

For the next 30 years the estate was run by three factors 
appointed by the Commission for the Forfeited Estates; Wil- 
liam Ramsay, 1749-1753; James Small, 1754-1777 and Robert 
Menzies, 1777-1784. The Barony was restored to Colonel 
Alexander Robertson in 1784 but by the Charter of that date 
he was burdened with all the debts of the estate plus accumula- 
tions of interest on them since 1690. That explains the fragile 
financial situation of the Barony and why part of it was sold to 
Atholl and Auchleeks in 1826. 

Problems of the payment of teinds arose in the early part of 
the 18th century and a document entitled “Strowans Teinds” 
reads as follows: “It appears by former rentals that the laird of 
Strowan Robertson has had a tack of the teinds of Invervack 
and Glenerachy belonging to him in the United Parishes of 
Blair Athol and Strowan by which he has pd yearly five 
pounds Scots but gives no account of what entry’s he has paid 
for the said tack which seems to have been long expired and in 
no entry and there has been Inhibition served on the lands and 
against the tennents for the said teinds.” The result of this 
non-payment was that John, 1st Duke of Atholl obtained a 
decree against Robertson of Strowan and in the year 1718 
received £100 Sterling in lieu of teinds not paid. (Teind was 
the tithe out of which the minister’s stipend and schoolmas- 
ter’s salary were paid). 

Reporting on the Barony in 1762, James Small wrote that 
“the monstrous practice of run ridge must be immediately 
taken away. The first difficulty that will occur to enclosing will 
be the smallness of farms. If the ridiculously small holdings of 
the present inhabitants might be a little enlarged it would tend 
more to their happiness and the advancement of improve- 
ment. He who has but a trifle is never so anxious either of 
taking care of an improving as he who has something to 
improve. At present their hill grass is promiscuously fed upon 
by black cattle, horses, sheep and goats.” 
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Struan 


Struan means “place of streams”, reflecting its location at 
the confluence of two rivers. This area was known as Socach 
Struan, Socach describing the shape of the land between two 
rivers which resembles a ploughshare. The Garry (thicket) 
was the most powerful river in Atholl before the Hydro- 
Electric scheme was built in the 1950s, and rises near Dru- 
mochter. Errochty, meaning “an assembly” or court of jus- 
tice, not infrequently held at a confluence, indicates the 
importance of Struan from earliest times. Struan was the 
heartland of the Barony and one of the early Robertson 
strongholds was at Tom an Tigh Mhor (knoll of the great 
house), an artificial mound beside the Garry, 30 feet high and 
60 feet across its top. It has a dry moat on three sides and 
probably contained a rugged stone tower. St Fillan’s Well is at 
the foot of the bank and in pre-Reformation days the feet of a 
statue of the saint were placed in the water to bring much- 
needed rain in times of drought. The statue survived till the 
end of the 17th century when the minister, Mr Hamilton broke 
it and flung the pieces into the Garry, believing this the most 
effective way of destroying his parishioners’ superstition. He 
paid dearly for this deed however, because shortly after, his 
son became insane and died a maniac, an ironic twist because 
the well was also reputed to cure insanity. A market was held 
on the Saint’s Day, the first Friday in the New Year (old style), 
in a field, Croft an Taggart, later to be known as the Mill 
Croft, immediately to the west of the church. 

The present Struan Church was erected in 1828 to a plan 
submitted by Captain Duncan Robertson. Originally it was 
designed to house a congregation of 500 people but this was 
later amended to 450 and a vestry added. At one time a 
blacksmith and a cobbler’s shop stood nearby. The church was 
described by the late Rev. Donald Cameron, a former minis- 
ter, in the following way: “On that green knoll at the conflu- 
ence of the Garry and Errochty there is a sense of peace and 
the stillness that speaks to the hearing ear. It is a simple, little 
church, quiet in its surroundings, suited to the environment 
and blending with one of the beautiful scenes of Scotland.” 
This building replaced a larger stone church, called St Fillan’s, 
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built before 1660, which by the 1820s was found to be incap- 
able of repair, the walls and roof being in a ruinous state. It 
was Situated closer to the road and seems to have been a dark, 
ill-lit place, as records show that a window had to be built 
behind the pulpit so that the minister could read the texts. A 
large vertical stone with a cross cut into it, was built into the 
wall of the church yard and this was one of the gate posts of the 
original entrance. In the church yard itself, there is a pillar 
stone standing 4 feet 4 inches high, with a simple cross incised 
on two of its sides and it is alleged to have been either the 
headstone for the McFarlanes of Invervack or a preaching 
stone. 

Struan Kirk appears in the Bagimond Rolls and was there- 
fore an ancient parish formed before 1275. It is recorded that 
in 1505 it was paying tithes to Rome of four merks a year. The 
parish took in the whole of Glen Errochty, went eastwards to 
include Invervack, up Glen Garry to Drumochter, the Brae 
Lands of Faskally, Urrard More, Urrard Beg, Clunemore and 
Clunebeg. The Struan Glebe was feued by the Duke of Atholl 
to James Robertson of Kindrochet, Vassal to Faskally and in 
1732 the duty payable was one merk or 13/4d Scots a year. 

It was not until 1855 that the Free Kirk established a place of 
worship in the parish to complement the “Island Church” on 
King’s Island a mile east of Blair Atholl. A temporary wooden 
structure was built by a proprietor well-disposed towards the 
Free Church and people attended divine service every third 
Sunday throughout the year. 

It was here in 1879 that the Free Kirk built a new stone 
church beside the Calvine to Trinafour road, and opposite the 
Clachan which was described in a charter of 1515 as “Kirk- 
town of Strowane called Clachane.” The term clachan orginal- 
ly referred to a kirktown but later applied in the Highlands to a 
cluster of farm houses and associated outbuildings usually 
grouped together without any formal plan. In the latter part of 
the 18th century there was good pasture at the back of the 
farmhouse, which was designated for improvement and good 
grass in Daldubh, (Black Haugh), a field flanked by the 
Errochty. Good grass was also to be found to the west of 
Dalclorish, a flat haugh beside the Garry, and middling 
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pasture from there up the river. There was over an acre of 
arable land in the Clachan gardens and between the mill lade 
and the Errochty. The farm in the Clachan was repaired in 
1803 and a list of expenses incurred by Alexander Robertson, 
who offered to provide all building materials excepting timber 
for supports and scaffolding, was as follows: 


Sterling 

£ S d 

Breaking down front walls of house 3 0 0 
Quarrying and leading particular stones p 6 0 
Lime and leading sand 3 10 0) 
Erecting scaftalling 1 0 0 
Pointing and repairing wast gavel 1 0 0 
To the building 4 4 0 
Nails for erecting scaftalds y 0 
Making linths for windows and doors 8 0 
£15 13 0 


James Kennedy and Malcolm Menzies were the main tenants 
of Struan in 1769 and they paid an annual rental of £60. In the 
same year James Robertson of Lude purchased from Robert- 
son of Blairfettie the feu rights of Kirkton of Struan with the 
mill, for £332.19.2d Sterling and became responsible for the 
interest on all the debts incurred by Charles Robertson of the 
77th Montgomery’s Highlanders. Thus Kirktown of Struan 
became part of the Barony of Lude and continued paying feu 
duty of £3.1.8d to the Atholl Estate until 1818. At this time the 
Barony of Lude ran into financial difficulties and sold Struan 
to the 4th Duke of Atholl for £4,270. 

The land of Struan marches with Woodsheal and Cuiltalos- 
kin on the west side and in 1790 an amicable agreement was 
reached between the two lairds, Colonel Alexander Robert- 
son of Struan, for Cuiltaloskin and Woodsheal and James 
Robertson of Lude, for Struan. They agreed to build a dyke, 
and a boundary charter was drawn up which stated that: 
“Beginning on south side of the River Garry at a large grey 
stone upon the top of a small hill called Tomnacloichghlaish, 
nearly opposite to a large burn on the north side of the Garry 
called Auldcrombie which stone is marked with ‘X’ on the top 
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and the letter ‘S on the west side and ‘L’ on the east side. ‘S’ 
stood for the Struan’s land of Woodsheal and ‘L’ was for Lude 
who then owned Struan to the east. Today there is no trace of 
this stone as it and most of the hill were demolished in the 
1860s when the railway came through. The boundary is much 
in evidence as it proceeds straight up the hill and on 
approaching the upland plateau, turns sharply to the south- 
east to reach An Teampan, known locally as Struan Point and 
described as Temple of Struan in the charter. 

An important peat moss called Moinechusine was situated 
near the boundary turn, in an area of common ground shared 
by the tenants of Cuiltaloskin and Woodsheal with those from 
Clachan who had no moss of their own. Two hundred years 
ago it was called the “Custom Moss” because the Clachan 
tenants paid an annual “Custom” to Colonel Robertson of 
Struan for the use of it. When the moss was divided among the 
tenants, Cuiltaloskin and Woodsheal were allocated three 
fifths of the whole, on the south side. The remaining two fifths 
were alloted to Clachan and the arbiter agreed they should be 
given land necessary for drying peat after casting and permit- 
ted them to build a road to lead their peats from the moss. The 
peat road survives as the substantial cart track that leads from 
the back of Clachan Farm to the top of Struan Point. 

Very little is known about the Temple of Struan. It is a 
mysterious place, a conspicuous knoll with commanding views 
of the Garry, ringed with an ancient stone dyke and planted 
with European Larch trees which form a circle. The trees on 
the west side have disappeared but those to leeward, though 
fallen, have taken root again and substantial growth has 
emanated from the fallen trunks. Struan Point and hill were 
leased for grazing to William Mitchell in 1822 and his rental 
was £80 a year. From Struan Point the boundary descends 
steeply through a place called Belochna Craig, crosses the 
glen road and reaches the Errochty water opposite the 
Auchanruidh march dyke. 

Documentary evidence shows there was a wooden bridge 
across the Errochty in Struan since the start of the 18th 
century, though the possibility of a much earlier bridge must 
be considered because the land of Kindrochet, meaning “head 
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of the bridge” lies across the river. Minutes of the Kirk Session 
for 8 March 1719 record that the bridge was “very dangerous 
for any person to cross” and the elders agreed to remind the 
Duke of Atholl of his promise, made the previous year, to buy 
sufficient timber for the bridge from the Forest of Rannoch, 
on condition the tenants arranged for its transportation. Prob- 
lems of repair continued, and in 1722 the Kirk Session 
announced that anyone obtaining posts 18 feet long and 12 
inches square out of the moss would be paid 21/- Scots for each 
length. Already two 17 feet lengths had been located in the 
Moss of Carrick. But the Session was alarmed at the constant 
cost of repairing the bridge and, believing that most of the 
damage was caused by passing horse and cart traffic, 
appointed James McLaren in 1746 to exact a toll of 2/- Scots on 
every horse cart that used it. Where payment was refused, he 
was told to impound the horse till the due was paid. In 1763 the 
Session decreed that £1 Scots should be given to two men to 
take down the bridge as it was in danger of collapsing and a 
month later Donald Moon was rebuked for his “fornification 
with Margaret Robertson of Kincraigie” and ordered as a 
community service, to repair the bridge! The impending 
threat of disaster resulted in more serious efforts being made 
for the building of a permanent bridge and in 1764, Patrick 
Stewart, a ground officer in Toldunie was told to “make a 
round thro’ the Braes of the parish in order to get men’s 
subscriptions of their quota for building a bridge at Strowan.” 
This was supported by a petition which stated that “a bridge 
on the Water of Erachty at the Kirktown of Strowan would be 
of great advantage to the country of Atholl. This water is 
rapid, sudden in rising, dangerous in crossing and frequently 
impassable whereby the communication betwixt the Braes 
and Strath is greatly interrupted.” The tenants of Glen Fincas- 
tle and Strath Tummel passed this way when travelling to the 
Kirrachan shielings and others in Glen Garry and the problem 
was exacerbated for Invervack tenants who regularly used the 
bridge on their way to and from the church. “By want of a 
bridge, access to church and churchyard and to a corn mill in 
the neighbourhood is rendered very difficult,” they recorded. 

An estimate of £50 Sterling was obtained in 1764 for build- 
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ing a stone bridge and landlords agreed to contribute half the 
total, the balance coming from subscriptions. It was built the 
following year. However there were further problems in 1817 
when the inhabitants of Glen Errochty and the south side of 
the Garry petitioned that “the bridge of Strowan is totally out 
of repair and in such a ruinous state that immediate attention 
alone can prevent it from falling which is very costly as the 
water from above is running through the arch in different 
places as streams.” 

The old Struan Inn, called “Succours” and now Struan 
Farm is immediately across the bridge to the left and evidence 
of its former use can still be found. In addition to a cellar, 
there is a wooden flap on the landing outside one of the 
bedrooms for placing trays of food. Patrick Robertson was 
given a licence in 1757 for retailing “of the ale, beer and other 
excisable liquors” and it remained open till the 1860s when the 
railway station and the present Struan Inn were built. “Suc- 
cours” Inn was on a main route to Tummelside and the cart 
track is much in evidence as it winds its way through the birch 
trees above Struan and climbs the hill of Dubh Chnocan to 
reach Loch Bhac, and it emerges over the hill at the Loch 
Tummel Hotel. Lady Emily Murray, the first Lady Glenlyon, 
was busy with her sketch book in 1810 and portrayed the farm 
attached to the inn, perched above the Errochty. The building 
nearest the river is still standing and is used as a garage. 

The Struan parish school was a few hundred yards away 
from the old inn at a place called Ballinluig and its first 
reference appears in an Atholl Cartulary dated 18th June 
1697: “. . . For ane school in the centre betwixt Glengarrie 
and Glenerachie to be erected at the Kirktown of Strowan for 
100 merks.” Within two years the school opened and the 
schoolmaster, John Stewart, was paid £20 Scots and an addi- 
tional £10 “in consideration of the extraordinary pains he is at 
as schoolmaster both of Blair and Strowan parishes.” This 
early school was of temporary nature as, in 1718 the 1st Duke 
of Atholl agreed to provide timber from Carie Wood at 
Rannoch to build a new one. 

Within two years the Blair Atholl Charity School (SSPCK) 
had moved to Struan and in 1754, the master, John Forbes was 
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paid £15 for teaching between the months of November and 
May, scholars coming from Glen Garry, Auchlany, Tomna- 
cuag, Pitaldonich, Invervack and Struan itself. By 1795 there 
was no Struan parish school because of lack of accommoda- 
tion for the master, who, according to the Blair minister, 
needed only a house, maintenance of a cow and a kail-yard 
and fuel. At this time there was however a Society school at 
Struan, attended by up to 70 scholars and the teacher’s salary 
was £10 a year. 

A new school was built in Struan in 1825, the schoolhouse 
being the building to the rear, though the proprietors of 
Auchleeks and Trinafour did not contribute, saying they were 
too far away. Between 30 and 40 scholars attended the school 
during the winter of 1827, half of whom read Gaelic and were 
taught by a 60-year-old master named John Robertson. 


Kindrochet 
The Robertsons of the 31⁄2 merk land of Kindrochet were 
descended from Duncan Robertson, Donnachaidh Reamhair 
(Duncan the Stout) and their lands became part of the Brae 
Lands of Faskally. Duncan Robertson of the Brae Lands 
feued Kindrochet to Alexander Robertson in 1631, the prop- 
erty at that time consisting of the houses on the south side of 
the Errochty and 1,500 acres which included East Kindrochet, 
Ballinluig, Croftdow, Caltom and the Officer’s Croft. Super- 
iority of the Brae Lands of Faskally was acquired by the Duke 
of Atholl for £4,352.3.4d in 1767 and Kindrochet became part 
of the Atholl Estate in 1883 at a cost of £16,000. 
Kindrochet Lodge was built in three stages, the oldest being 
the middle section, erected in 1816 and the two wings followed 
in 1886. Duncan Robertson was the laird of Kindrochet in 
1769 and his feu rental for that year was: 


Sterling 
£ S 
Feu duty to Duke of Atholl 1 8 10 
Proportion of teind duty 5 0 
Three days’ shearing (equivalent) 10 
Feu duty for Kirktown of Strowan 1 1 


£1 15 9 
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The main approach to the lodge was from the east, across 
the Struan Bridge, through two imposing gateways and a 
natural woodland. Stables and a coach house were built 
nearby at Tom an Spioran (knoll of the purse) and a small 
pendicle of land called Andraigh is situated close to the 
Errochty, near Kindrochet Cottage. When James Robertson 
assigned the estate to his eldest son, Captain Duncan Robert- 
son of the 88th Foot of the Line in 1822, he reserved this area 
for himself and left it in his will to his three daughters, Helen, 
Elizabeth and Ann. Miss Ann Robertson, described as a 
great-aunt, was still living there in 1883. 

Only a few overgrown footings of buildings remain of Mid 
Kindrochet while East Kindrochet was at one time a large 
farm, consisting of a 19th century farmhouse, byre and barn 
which contained threshing machinery and the remains of a 
horse-gang platform can be seen high up on a bank at the side 
of the building. Clach an Druchasd — the whooping cough 
stone — stands 200 yards east of East Kindrochet beside a 
sheep fank on the edge of a clump of trees. This stone, famed 
for curing whooping cough, measures 4 feet 6 inches long and 
about 2 feet high with a natural crevice in the top holding 
about half a gallon of water, which lingers on even in long dry 
spells. As late as 1860 people were bringing their sick children 
here to drink the water out of aspoon made from the horn of a 
living cow. There was no cure without that! 

Caltom (wood on the knoll) sits above East Kindrochet on 
gently sloping ground called Canada Park. Here two build- 
ings, extant to 4 feet and an open-ended byre are at the lower 
end of a large walled field of pasture which was cleared from 
the surrounding moorland. 


Tomnacuag 

The next three settlements on the south side of the Garry, 
Tomnacuag, Pitaldonich and Tombane were part of the Brae 
Lands of Faskally until 1767. In that year, the tenant of 
Tomnacuag (knoll of the cuckoo), a man called Malcolm 
Stewart, was paying a rent of £11 Sterling a year and 4 poultry, 
44 loads of peat to Faskally House and 3 long carriages, the 
transportation of coal and timber to the Laird’s residence. The 
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shieling for the Tomnacuag tenants was at Liavad, part of the 
Kirrachan shielings, west of Glen Bruar. Enclosing the land 
started in 1792 when Donald Stewart borrowed £22.12.10d 
from the Duke, at 7⁄2% interest, resulting in £1.14.0d being 
added to this rent, which with this, stood at £10.7.0d. A 
further £8.10.0d was borrowed over the next two years result- 
ing in an extra 12/8d being added. 

A Lieutenant MacGregor was the tenant in 1820, described 
by the estate as “paying his rent regularly and seems a good 
tenant” yet within two years he was £17.15.0d in arrears and 
had been asked “to pay up immediately or face the consequ- 
ences.” Between 1827 and 1861 there were three tenants living 
here; Alex McIntosh paying £33, Lauchlan McIntosh paying 
£1.10.0d and Margaret Robertson whose rent of 10/- was paid 
for by the Parochial Board. In 1862, Alex was the only 
surviving tenant and Lauchlan’s house was in ruins. Today the 
settlement comprises substantial remains of six buildings, 
several enclosures and an early 19th century farmhouse, nowa 
holiday home. This was built in 1803 when Messrs Seaton and 
Gow were paid £1.1.4d for digging the foundations; John 
Forbes charged £13.4.0d for mason work and joinery came to 
£1.6.5d. A wooden shed stands next to the barn and this 
housed the threshing mill with a 25-feet diameter horse-gang 
platform still visible outside, on which horses provided power 
for driving the machinery. 

Tigh an Tobair is a few hundred yards to the east and was 
built in the 1840s when it was home to three people. It means 
“house of the well”, and 100 yards west of the house there is a 
spring of running water, famous for curing “all the ills that 
flesh is heir to”, especially rheumatic ailments. People came 
here for acure on the first Sunday of May and it seems to have 
been popular till the middle of the 19th century. The story is 
told of a woman from Glen Fincastle who had been crippled 
with rheumatism for years and was carried over the hill in a 
wheelbarrow. After bathing her limbs in the spring, she was 
able to walk home, a distance of four miles. 

Pitaldonich means “share of the Sunday burn” and the 
name is almost certainly connected with the healing spring 
nearby. Donald McInas Vic Paull of “Petildonycht” appeared 
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on the list of “names of heretours of landis in Parochin of 
Strowan” in 1638 as being able to provide three men from the 
settlement all armed with “swordis, tairges, bowis and 
sheavis” and there were still three tenants in this three merk 
land in 1751. One of them, Donald Robertson, paid a rent of 
£26.13.4d Scots and a stone of cheese, a quart of butter, cash 
equivalent £3.6.8d and a lamb or one merk (13/4d). John 
Robertson alias McGregor, paid £30.13.4d for his share, 
showing that the casualties’ cash equivalent was included in 
his rental. The third part of the land was leased to Donald 
McFarlane and James Ferguson. 

By 1823 Pitaldonich had one tenant, a John Robertson 
described as a “bad character but manages his farm well — 
better than any man in the district.” Details of his plantings 
and returns in 1882 are as follows: 


Pitaldonich Returns 1822 


Sterling 
Crops Acres Bolls Bolls Price Amount 
Sown Sown Return £ sd 
Oats 6⁄2 7⁄2 21 17/- 17 17 0 
Barley 57% 52 26 21/- 26 60 
Potatoes ] 30 30/- 9 15 0 
Grass/Hay 1 SOst 6d 1 5 0 
Grass/pasture 3 3acres 4 0 0 
139 3-0 
6 stone of wool sold 1 10 0 
Rears 3 cattle for sale at 2 years old 
Sold 3 this spring for 6 10 0 
Keeps 100 sheep 
Sold 20 this year, ewes & wedders 900 
£76 3 0 


The reason for his “bad character” reference was that John 
Robertson was £58 in arrears in 1821, yet he was achieving the 
crop return standards set by the estate of 3 to 1 for oats and 5 to 
1 for barley, supporting the claim that he “manages his farm 
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well.” This farm was sufficiently viable to afford its own 
threshing mill and remains of the horse-gang are still visible 
beside the barn, where the wall is curved to accommodate the 
circular platform. Pitaldonich is still farmed by Robertsons. 

The settlement of Tombane (white knoll) is a few hundred 
yards up the hillside and consisted of a 19th century farm- 
house, now used for holidays, and substantial remains of 
outhouses and barns, with a lime kiln and spring near the head 
dyke. It remained part of Pitaldonich until 1801 when it was 
leased to Alex McDonald and John Stewart who each paid 
£4.14.6din rent. By 1807 this had almost doubled to £18 and in 
1822 the single tenant, Alex Robertson was paying £29. He 
was described by the Estate as being “not a very good tenant” 
and his plantings and crop returns in that year were as follows: 


Tombane Returns 1822 


Sterling 
Crops Acres Bolls  Bolls Price Amount 
Sown Sown Return £ sd 
Oats 412 5 a 12/- 4 4 0 
Barley 2” 22 7 17/- 519 0 
Pease WY i 1% 13/- 19 6 
Potatoes 1 30 6/- 900 
Arable/pasture 4⁄2 Hay lost 5 0 0 
Lint V4 lost 
£25 6 
6 stone wool sold 1 7 0 
Rears cattle to sell as 2 year olds 
Sold 3 this year for 410 0 
Keeps 60 sheep. sold 8 wedders 4 00 
£34 19 6 


Being higher up, the farm’s returns were less than those of 
Pitaldonich but the low figures obviously led to the Factor’s 
comments. It was the same Alex Robertson who was sum- 
moned to appear in the Dunkeld Court accused by the Excise 
of smuggling malt which had been found in his kiln. Alex 
maintained that his neighbour, Donald Gow had used his kiln 
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without permission one night to dry his malt and would 
confess to this in court. 

Boat of Pitaldonich, where the boat for the Bruar ferry was 
housed, was located upstream from the Bruar Ford, at a level 
wide part of the river. Man has been crossing the Garry at this 
point for many centuries and still continues to do so, as the 
bridge carrying the new A.9 truck road across the river was 
built very close to the old ford. 


Invervack 

Invervack, described as Wester in the 19th century, to 
differentiate from Easter Invervack, now known as Stewart- 
ston, was another part of the Barony of Struan which was 
annexed by the Crown. It was the home of Patrick Stewart 
who, with his brother John and servant Alastair Reoch, were 
brought to trial in 1602 for killing another servant, Angus 
Dubh Mclvor who, it was alleged, had assaulted his daughter. 
The three men bound Angus, broke his right leg with an axe 
and viciously mutilated him with a dirk. They then took him to 
Blair Atholl where he died five days later. Patrick was found 
guilty and sentenced to be “ta’en to ane place by syde the 
Mercat Cross of Edinburgh and thair his heid to be strykin fra 
his bodie and all his movabill guidis to be escheit.” Twenty 
years later, his brother John was charged for wearing hagbuts 
and pistolets and for shooting wildfowl and deer. Rob Ban 
(Fair Robertson) father of Donald Robertson of Woodsheal 
lived here at the time of the *45 uprising. 

Within a few years of annexation by the Crown, cartog- 
rapher John Lesslie was called in by the Commission to survey 
the Barony and in 1758 he produced a detailed map of the 
settlements and their boundaries. These showed that the six 
settlements that collectively were known as Invervack, con- 
sisted of 101 acres; 59 acres being infield with good soil; 18 
acres he described as outfield and 24 acres of meadowland. 
Lesslie’s work was described by James Small as being “great 
and extensive. Mr Lesslie had appeared to be sober and 
diligent and always attentive in every circumstance”, the 
factor wrote. 

When George Nicholson assessed Invervack in 1777 he 
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reported that it “is one of the best cornfields in all that bounds, 
and is possessed by 13 tenants. There is no farm on the estate 
where division is more necessary than here and the divisions 
ought to run from the water of the Garry to the hill. It has all 
the natural advantages of enclosing, not only fine soil but full 
of stones through the whole field and the making of divisions 
will clear the ground and make good and cheap fences, the 
stones being so near at hand.” Enclosing started the following 
year and £9.1.10d was allocated for the six settlements. At 6d 
per ell of dyke, this worked out at a total of about 350 yards of 
dyke each year. 

The most westerly of the six settlements is called Marik 
Rocht meaning “rotten merk” an indication that the soil was 
not as fertile here as others nearby. In 1750 this one merk land 
contained 9 acres of which 6 were infield, “a good deep soil”, 
which included a leg of land between Marik Dubh and the 
Haugh, 2 acres of outfield, “lighter soil, hurt by the water” 
and one acre of meadowland near the water side. At this time 
the two tenants, James McGlashan and David Stewart each 
paid an annual rental of £20 Scots plus 2 poultry, 114 long 
carriages and within five years this had been increased by 2 
pecks of corn and a threave of straw — cash equivalent 1/2d. 
Enclosing started in 1778 when 17/4d was allocated, resulting 
in about 35 yards of dyke being built in the first year. There 
were at least five buildings in this settlement and in 1841 the 
two remaining, housed two families comprising 14 people. 
These houses were taken down only recently with the con- 
struction of the new A.9 trunk road which passes close by. 

The one merk land of Marik Gate, appearing sometimes as 
Margaret in other old maps, consisted of 9 acres of land; 7 
acres being infield, “good land on north side of the village”, an 
acre of outfield, “lighter soil on the waterside” and an acre of 
meadowland. Five tenants shared this and the adjoining land 
called Marik Dubh in the 1750s, paying 5 reik hens or 3'd 
each, 4 long carraiges or 1/4d each, their share of the minis- 
ter’s stipend at 1/4’2d per tenant and an annual rental of 
£4.16.1d Scots between them. Within a few years the rent was 
augmented by 4 pecks of corn and 2 threaves of straw. At this 
time there were nearly 20 buildings here, comprising dwell- 
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ings, barns and byres and several enclosures built on the 
original site of Invervack Castle. When the Robertsons lost 
their home in Loch Tummel in 1515, a fortified house with 
tower was built here and this became the Chief’s main resi- 
dence till it was razed to the ground in the 1650s by Cromwel- 
lian troops and afterwards the family seat moved to Mount 
Alexander. Enclosing began in 1778 when the tenants of 
Marik Gate paid 16/- a year, sufficient for 32 yards of dyke to 
be built. By 1841 there were still two houses standing and two 
families totalling 14 people living there. 

The adjoining settlement of Marik Dubh (black merk) was 
slightly larger and contained 9 acres of infield, “good deep 
soil”, 2 acres of outfield, “light soil inclining to muirish” and 
an acre of meadow grass. Enclosing started in 1778 when 
£1.6.0d sufficient to build 50 yards of dyke, was set aside at a 
time when there were at least six buildings in the settlement. 
By the 1820s, Duncan McFarlane was the sole remaining 
tenant having built a stone and lime house in 1834. This was 
thatched in the traditional way and when neighbours sug- 
gested it should be slated “as the situation was too conspi- 
cuous from the toll road”, he spent an additional £80 to 
complete the building. There is no trace of any of these 
buildings today. 

The one remaining house in Duindouverig was in use till the 
1950s and it and an open-ended byre in the Invervack farm- 
yard are all that remain of the 12 buildings that made up this 
settlement in the 1750s. At 30 acres it was the largest of the six 
settlements and contained 12 acres of infield, “good deep 
loam”, 6 acres of outfield, “lighter and inclined to gravel” and 
12 acres of meadow near the village. There were five tenants 
living here then, paying a total of £26.13.4d Scots in rent and 3 
hens and 2 long carriages. This was increased by 4 pecks of 
corn and 2 threaves of straw in 1755. Enclosing the one merk 
land commenced in 1778 when £2.2.0, enough for over 80 
yards of dyking was set aside. Eight people lived here in 1841, 
when the settlement contained six buildings. 

Muileann (mill) was the site of Robertson of Struan’s 
original corn mill and is marked on Timothy Pont’s map of 
1600. All that remains now is a solitary mill stone embedded in 
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the ground and a walled enclosure. There were nine buildings 
here with enclosures in the 1750s when the settlement con- 
tained 9 acres of infield, “very improveable deep soil”, and 4 
acres of meadow. Rental of the mill was £66.13.4d Scots in 
1750, together with 12 hens. Enclosing started in 1788 when 
the miller, Neil Robertson set aside enough money to build 80 
yards of dyke. 

William Robertson of the Milton applied to the Atholl 
Estate in 1842 for timber to construct a new steading to 
replace the old one which had collapsed and injured some of 
his cattle. He maintained that throughout his 19 years tenure 
he had built a “substantial dwelling house” and spent £200 on 
improvements. “When my lease started in 1821, all the houses 
would not value at 50s”, he wrote. “Now there are several 
substantial new houses, such as barns and stables and he 
houses values have increased 10 times.” 

William Robertson was concerned about the loss he incur- 
red by the constant flooding of Allt Bhac and said that the 
embankment was in urgent need of repair. Therefore in 1847 
the Atholl Estate paid £30 to Peter Dawson, contractor, who 
altered the course of the burn opposite the Milton Farm and 
£40 the following year in labourers’ wages for cutting a new 
channel and building a stone flood barrier. £24 was paid in 
1849 to complete the job. Two cottages remained in the 
Milton until recently, one as a ruin, the other thatched, and 
both were pulled down to provide building material for the 
shop in the Blair Castle Caravan Park. 

The Haugh Land, near the suspension bridge which was 
erected in 1951, completes the Invervack settlements of the 
18th and 19th centuries. This one merk land contained 10 
buildings and some enclosures in the 1750s, and consisted of 
16 acres of infield, “agreeable fine loam”, 7 acres of outfield, 
“below the brae and inclining to gravel” and 5 acres of 
meadowland. There were three tenants living here in 1750 and 
paying £26.13.4d in rent, plus 3 hens and 2 long carriages. 
Around 1760 all the Haugh tenants were moved to nearby 
settlements because of constant flooding by the Garry. 

Boat of Abersuany was a half merk pendicle of land beside 
the river and outside the Barony of Struan, forming part of the 
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Easter Invervack land of the Atholl Estate. It means Ford of 
the Sunart Bard from Gaelic Ath Bhaird Suainidh and it was 
during the 16th century that the bard of a party of Sunart men 
was shot dead while retreating across the river, following a 
raid in Atholl. The party was eventually captured on the hill 
above Bohespic, and this spot was marked by cairns in mem- 
ory of the Sunart men. 

Thomas Fraser was the tenant in 1724 when he paid a rental 
of £12 Scots for “the boat and lands”, and a note on the tack 
shows that, “the land is caryed off yearly by the Water of 
Gary.” Because of this, the rental was reduced within a few 
years to 10 merks or £6.13.4d. In 1769 the boatman, Neil 
Stewart, ordered a new boat at a cost of £7 and borrowed this 
money from the Atholl Estate, paying interest of 7⁄2% and 
10/6 was added to his rent. Today there is no trace of the ferry, 
save for the remains of a mooring post on the northern bank. 
By 1819 the land was merged with Woodend, where the 
ferryman lived and the field on the south side is still known as 
the Bell Park as the bell for summoning him was on a post 
beside the river. The ford across the Garry was located a few 
hundred yards downstream and was in use until very recent 
years. 


Road to Tummelside 

One of the routes to Tummelside starts at the ferry and 
passes through Invervack before linking up with the old track 
from Stewartston, half way up the hillside, and coming down 
the other side at Grenich. The track passes close to an 
immense limestone quarry which was used extensively by 
settlements in the area, many of which possessed lime kilns. 

Riendrumbaich is a large shieling beside the track, and it 
was here that the Invervack tenants promiscuously grazed 
their livestock during the summer months. Here the remains 
of more than 25 rectangular and oval shieling bothies can be 
seen in a wide area of pasture on a north-facing slope half way 
up the hillside. Lesslie in his survey was of the opinion that this 
pasture could be converted to arable ground because of the 
availability of lime close by. Carr Inbhir Bhaic, the principal 
peat moss for the people of Invervack, lies over the ridge and 
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is reached by a branch off the main track. Here tenants had the 
right to cast, win and lead their peat and each would be given 
his share of the moss, often supervised by a Moss Grieve 
appointed by the Estate. 

The track passes along the northern shore of Loch Bhac, 
now let out to fishing clubs, and one of its feeder streams is 
called Allt Ghramaich — Graham’s Burn. During the night of 
20 February 1437, Sir Robert Graham, with the Earl of Atholl 
and his grandson, Sir Robert Stewart, broke into the royal 
apartments in Blackfriars in Perth and murdered King James 
I. They performed this villainous deed because they resented 
the King’s attempts to enforce law and order and give his 
government authority and respectability. The 4th Baron of 
Struan, Robert Riabhach — “Grizzled” Robert, was a 
staunch monarchist and it was he who seized two of the 
assassins, Robert Graham and the old Earl, where he found 
them, hiding under a large rock beside Allt Ghramaich. The 
rock remains and the stream was named after the ringleader, 
who subsequently was nailed to a tree, dragged through the 
streets and put to death. At the coming of age of King James II 
in 1451, a charter under the Great Seal granted the “free 
Barony of Strowane for the love and favour His Majesty bore 
to Robert Duncanson for his apprehending the wicked traitor 
Robert le Graham.” This event is commemorated on the 
Robertson armorial bearings with the figure of a savage, 
naked man lying in chains. 

The Invervack settlements, part of the Barony of Struan, 
were sold by public roup on Sth May 1826, and purchasd by 
the Atholl Estate for £5,130. In the accompanying advertise- 
ment the farms were described as being “situated immediately 
to the south of the river Garry, across which and exactly 
opposite to the lands, there is a ferry boat and also a capital 
ford, leading to the Dalnacardoch turnpike road. From the 
plan and measurements above referred to, it appears that the 
above farms contain upwards of 73 acres of arable land and 
about 835 acres of hill and outfield pasture. The arable lands 
are extremely fertile and are wholly exempted from being laid 
under water by the flooding of the Garry. There is uncom- 
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monly fine limestone on this property, which might be 
wrought to much advantage, the rocks being of easy access 
and inexhaustible.” The farmhouse of Invervack was built in 
the 1860s and is the only dwelling house remaining, which, 
with its barns and byres is a farm of 700 sheep, 170 head of 
cattle and ponies and 31 acres for the cultivation of oats and | 
barley. 


Glen Errochty 

The old road on the south side of Glen Errochty leaves 
Kindrochet Lodge and passes Croftdow (black croft), a small 
farmstead located in trees beside the river and which has 
completely disappeared. Croftdow appears in a 1631 charter 
and at this point the road is clear and dyked on each side as it 
reaches open country. 

Pasturage regulations for the glen, recommending the num- 
bers of livestock to be grazed, were drawn up in 1773, based 
on the souming method of dividing up a hillside pasture 
occupied by several tenants. A horse or mare with a two-year- 
old and one-year-old foal equalled 2 soums, as did a three- 
year-old horse and filly. A cow equalled one soum, a stirk % 
and ten sheep and followers, that is, a hogg and lamb to each, 
were equivalent to one soum. 

In his observations of the glen in 1777, George Nicolson 
reported that: “It is not in the interests of the population to 
make large farms because the inhabitants are collected into 
villages and very numerous with small plots of ground around 
them. As there are no trades or manufacturing by which the 
inhabitants can earn their bread, their only way of living is 
keeping a few sheep, cattle, and goats in the hills and a few 
acres of land about their house for corn and potatoes. To 
deprive them of this would be banishing the poor out of the 
country. The best way to make them live comfortably will be 
to divide every township into small lots according to the 
number of its inhabitants, so divided that every man may 
dwell upon his lot and not to possess run-ridge as now. The 
best improvement will be to enclose as much of the best of the 
green ground nearest the towns to produce good grass if 
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hained and keep their milk cow at home. Put all their yeld 
cattle and sheep to the hills by which means they can make 
much more butter and cheese.” - 


Auchanruidh 

In less than a mile the track crosses the boundary between 
Kindrochet, and the Barony of Struan at Auchanruidh, which 
also included Cuiltaloskin, Bochonie, Tulloch and Kinaldy. 
The 1784 boundary charter, prior to enclosure of these parts, 
stated that the march began “at Water of Errichty where a 
small stripe of water enters that river on the east bank. From 
thence in a straight line to a cairn of stones on the lower side of 
the common road from thence to another cairn of stones ona 
small eminence or round knowe a little above the road. In a 
straight line up the hill to a white earthfast stone upon top of 
Craggan Soillar and cairn of stones made thereat. From 
thence in a straight line to cairn of stones made on a broad flat 
rock of earthfast stone on the height of summit of the hill. 
From there in a straight line and in same direction till it joins 
the Duke of Atholl’s march. March to be improved by making 
a large cairn of stones at each of five places mentioned.” A few 
years later, a strong boundary dyke was built and the cairns 
disappeared. 

Lesslie describes the two merk land of Auchanruidh (field 
of the shieling) in his 1758 survey as being “capable of greater 
improvement than any in Glen Erachtie.” It was a 6l-acre 
settlement, by far the largest at this end of the glen, and 
contained 19 acres of infield, “deep free soil on sandy bottom” 
and an outfield of 5 acres which were “light bare soil on 
gravely bottom” and 18 acres of “strong deep soil with clay 
mixture”. There were 17 acres of meadow, “sour wettish grass 
with some wood” and 2 acres of birch wood — “two pieces of 
low brushwood on the water side”. In addition there were 461 
acres of adjacent hill pasture to complete the settlement. 
Lesslie also reported that this settlement, and Bochonie and 
Tulloch “were hurt by water from the hill” and recommended 
a head dyke to be built between the letters ‘A’ and ‘B’ marked 
on the plan, “to save them from land floods and inclose the 
ground and make all arable with a ditch.” 
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Auchanruidh appears in a 1587 charter as the one merk land 
of Achinrouie and by 1758 there were at least 25 buildings 
making up the settlement. At this time there were five tenants 
who in 1750 paid an annual rent of £73.6.8d Scots and as 
casualties, 5 hens, 2 wedders, 4lb of butter and 8lb of cheese. 
As services they contributed 8 long carriages of coal or wood 
to the main residence. Within five years the butter and cheese 
element in the rentals had been replaced with 4 pecks of corn 
and 2 threaves of straw. 

Pasture regulations permitted the tenants to keep 16 cows 
and followers, 8 horses and 160 sheep on the hill grazing and, 
excluded from the souming, they kept a bull worth £3 and 4 
tups at 10/- each. By 1778 the land was being enclosed, the five 
tenants setting aside £4.10.0d per annum, sufficient to build 
180 yards of dyke. By the turn of the century there were still 
five tenants living here yet by 1826 this had dropped to two, 
who paid a rent of £62 Sterling. In 1841 four buildings were 
inhabited and 19 people lived in Auchanruidh. This compris- 
ed a wright and his family and a farmer with family. The 
farmer was John Robertson who a year later complained that 
he could not pay his rent because of “the dullness of the 
market for wool and wedders.” The inference here is that by 
the middle of last century crops, were no longer being culti- 
vated. 

Duncan McDonald was the tenant in 1853, paying £80 a 
year in rent and it was he who arranged for the estate to builda 
new dwelling, paying £45 for mason work for the house that 
stands there today. Threshing equipment was installed in the 
shed beside the house and until recently the remains of a horse 
mill platform could still be seen. Here two horses provided 
power and were linked by underground gearing to the machin- 
ery in the shed. This was working until well into this century. 

A square-shaped granite block lies on its side in front of the 
house and in the north-east corner of the former garden. On 
one side of the stone is a 32-inch diameter hole, probably for 
holding a flag pole. The stone stood at one time ona knoll east 
of the house and was removed when the knoll was levelled in 
the 1860s. This knoll had a commanding view of the whole 
glen to the west and also eastwards towards Blair Atholl and 
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Blair Castle and it is likely that this “bore-stone” was for 
carrying a flag or signal. 

Before the road bridge was built to link Auchanruidh with 
today’s glen road, there was a foot bridge across the Errochty 
Water and a ford a few hundred yards upstream, leading to 
Cuiltaloskin (nook of the toads). 


Cuiltaloskin 

Throughout the 18th century the one merk land of Cuilta- 
loskin was divided into two parts, Wester and Easter, with the 
latter comprising 10 acres of ground. This consisted of 4 acres 
of infield, “light free soil”, 4 acres of outfield, “thin soil 
inclining to gravel”, and an acre of meadow, “grass near the 
village.” There was also an acre of “low brush birch.” The 
settlement contained a dozen houses and enclosures in 1758 
and now only one of the houses remains, with the footings of 
two more and a large enclosure nearby. There was one tenant 
in 1755, Donald Cameron who paid £22 Scots rent and half a 
wedder or 1/8d, a reik hen or 312d, 2 long carriages or 2/8d, 
oats and straw or lld and the minister’s stipend at 1/93⁄4d 
Scots. The 1771 pasture regulations decreed that the two parts 
should between then graze 22 cows and followers, 8 horses, 2 
mares and foals, 120 sheep and a bull and 2 tups on the 259 
acres of hillside pasture. Enclosing started in 1778 when 
£2.11.5d was set aside, sufficient to build 100 yards of dyke in 
the first year. 

One of the tenants in 1820 was a lady called Ann Gow, 
daughter of Margaret Gow, who had created trouble with her 
neighbours as Robertson of Struan had cause to write to her 
saying that Ann would not be removed from the house and 
garden she had recently built “as long as you conduct yourself 
as a quiet and peaceful neighbour.” Ann wrote a song in 1827 
about going to the Lowlands to work in the harvest and from 
that it appears she much preferred weaving tartans, for which 
she was noted, than working in the south. Easter and Wester 
were merged by 1826 when the combined rental was £45. 

Wester Cuiltaloskin lies half a mile further up the glen and 
there is now no trace of this settlement below the road save for 
the grass-covered footings of four buildings. In 1758 it com- 
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prised 5 acres of infield, “light soil improved by clearing 
stones”, 5 acres of outfield, “gravely light soil” and 6 acres of 
“low brush birch.” There were two tenants in 1755 and their 
rental was the same as that paid by Donald Cameron in the 
Easter half. By 1841 there were four houses still inhabited in 
the Cuiltaloskins and three families of 19 people were living 
there. 

In 1826 the five settlements that formed part of the Barony 
of Struan in Glen Errochty came up for sale. John, 4th Duke 
of Atholl and Robert Robertson of Auchleeks reached agree- 
ment on a division of the land and the Atholl Estate bought 
Auchanruidh, Cuiltaloskin and Woodsheal in Glen Garry for 
£6,387.16.5d. Auchleeks purchased Bochonie, Tulloch and 
Kinaldy for £5,122.3.7d. 


Bochonie 

Both a ford and footbridge crossed the Errochty opposite 
Bochonie (firewood hut) and about a mile below today’s road 
bridge. In 1758 the merk land of Bochonie contained 6 acres of 
infield, “a good deposit”, 17 acres of outfield, “good soil but 
frequently damaged by river”, and an acre of meadowland, 
“piece of land frequently overflowed.” together with 438 acres 
of pasture on the hillside above. At this time there were nine 
buildings and two large enclosures west of the stream and 
another three on the east side. Two of the buildings of the 
original settlement are still standing and on one of them the 
remains of a cruck-frame are visible in the wall. In this ancient 
building method the roofing timbers were branches of trees 
which did not rest on the wall-head, but were carried to floor 
level and supported the roof independently of the walls. 
Today’s farmhouse was built in the middle of the last century 
beside the original one, of which there are still substantial 
remains. 

There were three tenants in 1750; Donald Robertson who 
owed three years’ rent and was described as a “bad tenant”, 
Robert McGillvrie who was shortly to be moved to Kinaldy 
and Alexander Kennedy, ground officer who owed a year’s 
rent. In addition there were three cottars, Christian Calma- 
noch, Elizabeth McDonald and Elizabeth Robertson, who 
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lived there and paid rent for their houses. Tenants paid a total 
rent of £48.13.4d Scots and 4 hens, a wedder, 21b of butter, 4lb 
of cheese and 3 long carriages. Pasture regulations in 1771 
permitted tenants to graze 12 cows and calves, 4 mares and 
foals, 4 horses and 80 sheep and lambs, with a bull and 2 tups 
on the hillside leading to the summit of Meall Reamhar. 
Enclosing started in 1778 when enough money to build 50 
yards of dykes was available, though this was doubled in 1784. 

The two tenants in 1826 were paying a rent of £40 a year and 
the population totalled 10 people in 1841 when there were two 
families living there and only five of the original 12 houses 
remained, all of them on the west side of the stream. 

The peat moss for Bochonie and Auchanruidh was at 
Lochan na Carr (little loch of the moss), below the summit of 
Meall Reamhar and right on the boundary of the two settle- 
ments. This boundary was marked by stones and cairns before 
enclosure and disputes about ownership of the moss raged for 
years. Matters came to a head in 1827 when Auchleeks 
claimed the entire moss and told his Bochonie tenants to 
throw peats cut by Auchanruidh tenants back into the moss. 
Atholl immediately raised a counter claim insisting that the 
moss was his. 


Tulloch 

The three merk land of Tulloch (hillock), in 1758 contained 
36 acres of arable and meadowland. The infield of 15 acres was 
a “good deep loam being the washing from the hill”, while the 
11 acres of outfield were described as “thin light soil, water 
side gravely.” The 8 acres of meadow had “a morass in the 
middle that might be drained and made better”, and there 
were 2 acres of birch wood and 809 acres of hill pasture. 

John Fleming, the tenant in 1680, insisted that his sasine of 
the land of Tulloch clearly showed he was a vassal of the 
Marquis of Atholl who had superiority of the land. Robertson 
of Struan vigorously disagreed with this and “broke out on 
Fleming with passionate violence, calling him rascal, knave 
and villain. Then, thrusting his hand into his jacket, where he 
kept his dirk and pistol, he said he did not know what held his 
hand from writing his case on Fleming’s face.” Struan said he 
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Four details from “Plans and Report of Estate of Strowan, Glenerachtie”. 
Surveyed by John Lesslie. 1756. (Blair Castle Archives) 
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Detail from “Plan of Struan”. c 1750. 
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Detail from “Plan of the lands of Invervack belonging to Col. Robertson 
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18th century “A” and “R” stones marking the Atholl/Robertson of 
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would see the Marquis hanged before he would be his Vassal 
and the Privy Council, finding the charge proven, sentenced 
Struan to imprisonment unless he craved for pardon on his 
knees. 

The settlement contained up to 20 buildings and the six 
tenants in 1755 were paying between them a rent of £6.10. 11d 
Scots and 6 hens, 2 wedders, 2 threaves of straw, 4 pecks of 
corn and 8 long carriages. There were also three cottars living 
in the settlement. The 1771 pasture regulations enabled the 
tenants to maintain 24 cows and followers, 8 mares and foals, 8 
horses, 160 sheep, a bull and 4 tups, and by 1775 the rent for 
the four tenants had increased by £3 Sterling. Enclosing 
started three years later when enough money to build 120 
yards of dyke in the first year was available. There were five 
tenants in 1826, paying between them £51.19.0din annual rent 
and less than half the houses were standing in 1840 showing 
the rapid decline of this settlement over a period of about 90 
years, as by 1841 there were only two families of 10 people 
living here. 


Kinaldy 

Kinaldy (head of place of streams) and Ard Kinaldy were 
the most westerly in the glen of the Barony of Struan settle- 
ments, and are located on the north side of the Errochty. 

Kinaldy, a merk land of 37 acres in 1758 consisted of 12 
acres of infield, “in two parts” and 12 acres of outfield, 
“detached in four parts in small pieces by a wettish meadow 
which might easily be drained and made arable.” There was an 
additional outfield of 3 acres, part of Ard Kinaldy, 8 acres of 
meadow and grass about the outfield and 2 acres of “low brush 
birch within the infield.” There were six tenants living here in 
1730 and the number had halved by 1750 when the three 
remaining were paying an annual rent of £34.13.4d Scots and 4 
hens, 5lb of butter and 5lb of cheese, 2 wedders and 8 long 
carriages. Pasture regulations in 1771 allowed the tenants to 
graze 24 cows and followers, 8 horses, 8 mares and foals, 160 
sheep and their lambs, together with a bull and 2 tups. 
Enclosing started in 1778 when enough money to build 180 
yards of dyke was available; Donald Stewart, Patrick Robert- 
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son, Duncan Robertson and Angus Cameron, the tenants, 
agreeing that £4.10.0d should be added to their rent for this 
purpose. | 

A petition was raised in 1792 by the Kinaldy tenants who 
claimed that the road along the north side of the river, 
commenced a few years earlier, would damage their fields as it 
passed within their head dyke and between their houses and 
the river. However their plea was not granted as there was no 
other route it could take and building continued. 

There were 18 buildings here according to the 1758 Lesslie 
survey and yet within less than 90 years the number had 
dwindled to five with one tenant, William Stewart who paid 
£85 rent for both Kinaldys and Woodsheal. Today, three 
buildings remain though the footings of several of the earlier 
buildings are visible on the east side of Kinaldy House. 

The merkland of Upper or Ard Kinaldy was a 28-acre 
settlement perched nearly 1,000 feet up and several hundred 
feet above the valley floor. It contained 11 acres of infield, “a 
thin soil on gravely bottom”, 14 acres of outfield, “thin very 
stony and improveable”, and 3 acres of additional outfield and 
along with Kinaldy, 1,418 acres of hill pasture. There were 
two tenants in 1755 when plans were made to build nearly 80 
yards of dyke, a figure that was doubled in 1784. 

The remains of the 20 buildings and enclosures that made 
up this settlement in 1758 are immense with gable ends and the 
walls extant in many cases to 4 feet and two kilns and five 
enclosures still visible. Yet within 80 years only a few of the 
houses were habitable and the two settlements were merged. 
So too was the nearby homestead of Anshior (the path) where 
the remains of two buildings right on the head dyke can be 
seen at the extreme west side of the settlement. The laird of 
Kinaldy in the 1860s was a man called John Stewart. His 
father, the previous laird of Kinaldy called William Stewart, 
was described by Robert Cunningham, the Atholl factor, as 
being “a most respectable and substantial man and in every 
way desirable for a lease.” 

In the early 1780s the factor of the Atholl Estate, Mr James 
Stobie, and Robert Menzies from the Barony of Struan, 
perambulated the march between their estates on the south 
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side of Glen Errochty, and north of Tummelside. The march 
follows the watershed at a height of 1,500 feet, where the land 
is Open and exposed and now covered with heather and new 
plantations. A two-mile stretch of it included six valuable peat 
mosses and this was the reason why both Atholl and later, 
Auchleeks, claimed the land which contained these. To begin 
with, the boundary was marked by a series of cairns and 
prominent rocks and later by nine stones marked with “A” for 
Atholl on the south side and “R” for Robertson on the north 
side. A metal post and wire fence was erected in the 1860s 
which exactly followed the line of stones and fortunately much 
of the fence remains as it provides clues to the whereabouts of 
the stones, many of which were buried as a foundation for the 
new fence. Much of the area was afforested in the early 
post-war period and this too created problems though fortu- 
nately the march is used as a firebreak and much of it is 
unscathed. It 1s difficult to imagine this hillside free of trees — 
open countryside with hundreds of sheep, cattle and goats 
grazing on it — and tracks leading from the adjacent settle- 
ments to their peat mosses. 

The eastern end of the defined part of the boundary starts at 
Feith an Lochan, sometimes called Lochan Dubh in old 
records, and now a dried-up boggy area. Early reports indi- 
cated this was “only a little part free from weeds”, called “the 
eye of the loch” and the march crossed the “peat hole” from 
east to west, closer to the north side. On the west side of the 
loch the march was originally marked by a small cairn and this 
was replaced by a boundary stone with “A” for Atholl on the 
south side and “R” for Robertson on the north side. This stone 
is Situated at the end of the metal fence and right on the edge 
of the old loch. The next marker is 418 yards distant to the 
west and is beside the old footpath from Bochonie to Easter 
Bohespic, still marked by a metal gateway. The boundary 
turns at this spot and originally there was a cairn here, 
subsequently replaced by the letters “A” and “R” being 
carved into the curved surface of a large, low-lying and 
earthfast rock. Stone number 3 is situated in the middle of a 
moss called Cornamona where the boundary turns after 573 
yards. A further 473 yards takes us across the forestry track to 
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a straining post and stone 4, again with “R” on one side and 
“A” on the other. Another 326 yards to the west brings us to 
the next stone, similarly inscribed. It is only 214 yards to the 
next stone, at a point where the boundary turns imperceptibly 
and here again there is a stone with “A” on one side and “R” 
on the other. It is 1,089 yards to the next stone and originally 
the march was marked here by a large cairn and a split stone. It 
crosses through two peat mosses and also the old track from 
Tulloch to Over Bohespic, its location being shown by another 
metal gateway. After a further 304 yards the boundary turns at 
a straining post, originally marked by what was called the 
“surveyor’s cairn”, named after a man who had measured up 
the boundary 15 years earlier. Finally, 396 yards up the hill 
and near the summit of Meall Dubh, there is a stone beside the 
corner of the dyke which encloses the “Big Wood” opposite 
Auchleeks. This is the 9th stone in the series and as with all the 
others, is appropriately marked with “A” and “R”. 


Blairfettie 

Blairfettie (whistling plain) was split into two parts in the 
18th century, East and West, with a number of buildings 
located on both sides of the road. The Robertsons of Blairfet- 
tie were a branch of the Struan Robertsons and in 1538 
possessed the lands of Blairfettie and Struan, which Patrick 
Robertson held under feu granted in that year by the 3rd Earl 
of Atholl. His successor, Patrick Robertson, was appointed 
head forester of the vast forest of Glen Garry, between 
Edendon and Loch Garry and it was his responsibility to 
preserve the birch woods on both sides of the Garry. For this 
he was given liberty to pasture his cattle in Ruidh Mor Fealar 
on the route from Glen Tilt to Fealar. He had the right to 
pasture in three more shielings, Dalanlongart (Loch Garry), 
Choire Leathanaidh in Glen Garry and Leathad Easan More 
at the west end of Loch Chon. Another successor, Patrick 
Robertson, was empowered by John, the ist Duke in 1711 to 
extract 12d Scots for each cow or ox passing through from the 
north “which shall stay a night on any part of our property 
north of Water of Tummel.” It was his son, James, who in the 
same year was cited “to compear att an court to be holden in 
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Dunkeld to answer for presuming to go to the Castle of Blair 
on 23 September with strangers, destroying some of the 
furniture of same.” James, like his father, had Jacobite sym- 
pathies and joined the rebel army as a subaltern in 1715, for 
which he was convicted for high treason and banished. 

James Robertson again joined up with the Jacobites in 1745 
when he was chosen by Lord George Murray to be Major of 
the Atholl Brigade which fought with distinction at Culloden, 
holding the right wing of the Highland Army. During the 
retreat of the Highland army in 1746, sixty men of the Argyll- 
shire Militia, part of Cumberland’s army, were stationed at 
Blairfettie, one of 30 garrisons in the area. The Campbell 
officers were very rude to Lady Blairfettie, forcing her to wait 
on them at table and keeping her children, who were ill with 
whooping cough, “upon short commons”. In desperation she 
sent a note to her husband James, then in Inverness, and 
within a few days he was in the glen with a band of Atholl men. 
The guard was surprised and the garrison quickly overcome 
and imprisoned in the dining room. James was so furious at 
the way they had treated his family that nothing short of harsh 
punishment would have satisfied him, but Lady Blairfettie 
pleaded for leniency. All this was to no avail, however, as 
shortly after the uprising the house was razed to the ground. 

In the contract of 1719 for the six merk land of Blairfettie 
and Kirktown of Struan, “John Duke of Atholl having right to 
the property of these lands by virtue of an act of parliament in 
favour of superiors, thro’ the conviction of James Robertson, 
only lawful son to the late Patrick Rotson Blairpheaty, 
Granted a new contract of ffue of the said lands and Milne 
with the astricted Multures particularly of Glengary in favour 
of Mr Mungo Campbell, Wadsetter of Clunemore for yearly 
payment of sixteen pounds Scots two worthy presents or four 
pounds Scots each. 

Item: Six sufficient three year old wedders with their fleece. 
This was in lieu of the personal service and the late Duke was 
satisfied to take for them twelve pd being 40/- each merk land. 

Item: “For astricting the lands of Glengarry to the milne 
four pounds Scots.” 

The total feu came to £40 Scots. 
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Mungo Campbell also paid a teind of £6 Scots, a total of £46 
to the Atholl Estate. This figure remained unchanged till 1748 
by which time Donald Robertson had purchased the feu, it 
passing in 1750 to James Robertson, then to Charles Robert- 
son, son of Donald in 1754 and John Robertson in 1764. 

There were eight tenants in the four merk land of 
Blairfettie in 1753 and their rents were as follows: 





Merk Tenant Blairfettie Scots 
Land 
1 Merk McIntosh West £52-43-4 
> ,, Donald & Alice a 26 68 
Manuch 
Yo. Patrick Robertson n 26 68 
Voi a8 Donald Robertson East 26 68 
WY ac John Robertson, 13 34 
shoemaker 
(5/-) Aa Duncan McIntosh 19 15 0 
(S/-) 3., Alex McLine 19 15 0 
344 merks £184 68 
James Robertson in Tordue for park of Blairphetie £66 6 8 


A study of this rental reveals that two merks of land 
belonged to West Blairfettie and one and a half to the East 
side and payment was exactly in proportion to the size of the 
land in merks held by each tenant. 

The outstanding half-merk land was at Tordubh across the 
Errochty and possessed by James Robertson. The five build- 
ings and enclosures of this settlement are now completely 
engulfed by trees and all that remains are the footings of two 
buildings and the outline of a large enclosure close to the river. 

At the start of the 19th century there were still eight tenants 
in Blairfettie and two in Tordubh and by the 1830s the land 
was bought by Robert Robertson of Auchleeks, an obvious 
move as by that time he owned the ground on both sides of the 
Blairfettie estate. In 1841 three families were living there and 
the population was 22 people. Some were staying in Upper 
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Blairfettie where the turf-covered remains of nine buildings 
are still visible in the heather. 


Auchleeks 

The Auchleeks Estate is about a mile to the west of Blairfet- 
tie. 

The Robertsons of Auchleeks were descended from James, 
son of Duncan Robertson of Struan and were long-standing 
proprietors until well into the 20th century. The 1638 roll of 
the heritors in the “Parochin of Strowane”, tells us that, “Auld 
Chairlis Robertson of Achleikis” had 12 men with “gunes, 
bowns, sheaves, swirdis and Tairges.” The two merk land of 
Auchleeks (field of flagstones) together with the three merk 
land of neighbouring Dalchalloch made up the five merk 
estate. Their shielings in 1669 were at Dalnaspidal where the 
rent was a fat cow or £10 Scots and two wedders or £14 Scots, 
and Preas na Pairteachan, Coire Liath, Sron Chon (Loch 
Errochty) and Leathad Easain Beg at the east end of Loch 
Chon. 

By 1705 the two merk land of Auchleeks provided five men 
for the Duke of Atholl’s Fencibles, the local militia and by this 
time the three merk land of Baluan on the Garry had been 
added to the estate. The Baluan feu was subsequently sold to 
Patrick McGlashan from Blair Atholl in 1742. 

In a contract of 1720, John, Duke of Atholl granted to 
Duncan Robertson of Auchleeks, “the lands of Achleix Dal- 
chalich and Dalcharnich (Croftcarnich) five merk land and 
three merk land of Wester Baluan all lying next the wood in 
the United parishes of Blair and Strowan for yearly payt. of 
twenty one pounds Scots of Silva ffue (£21.6.8.). Item: Two 
sufficient worthy presents or four pd. each. Item: six shill, 
eight pennys of augmentation. Item: He pays of tack teind 
duty for the sd. lands eight pd. Scots.” Duncan’s total feu 
amounted to £37.13.4d a year and it was this same Duncan 
who was appointed Captain of the 500 strong Atholl Brigade 
and was wounded at Culloden in 1746. 

The 1820 map of the glen shows three settlements in the 
vicinity of Auchleeks. Enach (hill) is up the hill to the north of 
the main residence and contained at least two buildings, the 
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walls of which were incorporated into a stone enclosure. Lurg 
(field) consisted of two houses in 1841 with a population of 
five people and the buiidings were removed later as material 
for the construction of a head dyke. Croftcarnoch (croft of 
place of cairns) contained several buildings in the last century 
and there is no trace today but the name is echoed in a field 
nearby called the Croft Field. 

Before the 1820s the route taken by the glen road was 
further away from the house, cutting off to the left in front of 
the old main gates and the remains of two gate posts indicate 
this direction which changed with the building of Auchleeks 
House in 1821. This fine mansion was built in front of the 
original house which had been put up a hundred years earlier. 
The Robertson of Auchleeks Coat of Arms is clearly visible in 
the pediment above the front door. The home farm, stables, 
coach house and pigeon loft were also built about the same 
time, pigeons being a source of fresh food for the laird’s table. 
The ruins of the Auchleeks Telegraph Office, opened in 1866 
and not closed till well into the 20th century, are situated a few 
hundred yards up the stream behind the farm. 

The Auchleeks Curling Club pond was located across the 
Errochty opposite the mansion house and reached by a foot- 
bridge. Remains of the pavilion, in the form of a chimney 
stack, can still be seen beside the boggy and overgrown pond. 
The club, founded in 1844, was fourth in the Atholl district 
league, following Dunkeld in 1830, Pitlochry in 1839 and 
Tullymet in 1840. 

Robert Robertson bought the feu rights to Auchleeks from 
the 4th Duke, following a valuation of its superiority in 1826: 


Valuation of Superiority of Auchleeks 


Sterling 
Rent at £87.10.2 which at 25/- per pound £109 7 8% 
Feu duty £2.10.0 per annum for 20 years 50 0 0 
By charter Mr Robertson pays 
yearly rent of £269.7.6 
Call present value one half 134 13 9 


£294 1 52 
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With the purchase of Bochonie, Tulloch and Kinaldy from 
the Struan Estate in the 1820s and Blairfettie in the 1830s, 
Robert Robertson owned the whole of Glen Errochty from 
the watershed down to Bochonie and this became the last 
bastion of Robertson land in an area they once dominated. 

The boundaries of the Auchleeks and Blairfettie Estates 
tended to follow natural features like watersheds, ridges and 
streams and were trouble-free except when problems of graz- 
ing or ownership of peat mosses arose. The northern bound- 
ary of these two estates marched with the Atholl ground of 
Achlany and for about a mile it needed careful marking. The 
top of the ridge is flat and featureless, was used by all parties 
for grazing and a peat moss was located nearby. In the 1860s 
Auchleeks maintained that the area known as Cor-na Galig, 
below the watershed on the Atholl side was a commonty but 
the arbiter called in to settle the dispute maintained he could 
not substantiate his claim and that the march was the line 
agreed in the previous century. This was outlined by boundary 
stones, marked on the north side with “A” and with “R” to the 
south, and the first of these is on the Black Knowe. It was here 
that Alex MacDonald of Achlany obtained his peat. From 
here the line ran due west for 743 yards, along the top of the 
“Knobs” to the next stone at the Bothy Knowe, named after a 
hut known as the “Smugglers’ Bothy”, in which illicit whisky 
was distilled. John MacFarlane, a witness called to testify in 
the boundary dispute remembered making whisky there 30 
years earlier. All this while the boundary marched with Blair- 
fettie but at the corner, it reached Auchleeks land. At the 
Bothy Knowe the boundary swept due north for a distance of 
303 yards to another stone suitable incised “A” and “R”. 
From here the boundary continued in a straight line to the 
summit of Fiackhil More, a distance of 579 yards, and another 
finely-shaped and marked stone, next to the metal post and 
wire fence erected in the 1860s. The final stone is only 157 
yards distant at the corner of the Achlany march where it 
headed north to the Garry and here there is a beautifully 
inscribed stone with “A” and “R” carved into it. 

The Glen Errochty School, built in Victorian times, was 
located between Tomcraggach (Tomberagach on the 1821 
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map) and Dalchalloch and the field across the road is still 

called the “School House Field”. This was one of six schools 

opened in the early 1750s by William Ramsay in an effort to 

civilise the local inhabitants, “noted for barbarity, thieving 

and rebellion”. The Glen Errochty school had 34 pupils in 

1755, learning reading and writing and the girls were taught 

knitting, sewing and spinning. As the boys worked in the fields 

in summer and the girls were often employed in service, the 

school opened only for the winter months from November to 

May. Patrick MacLaren, the master, was paid £4 for six 
: 





months’ teaching and in a petition drawn up by the glen folk 
they maintained that as he prayed with his pupils at church on 
Sunday, this had a good effect on their morals. However, they 
insisted that their children “lose in summer a great part of 
what they learn in winter” and William Ramsay paid him an 
extra £3 for year-round teaching. 

In 1770 Archibald McDiarmid, the master, was dismissed 
for “being deficient in his duty in not attending to teach 
children in summer.” When he asked to be reinstated, Archi- 
bald admitted the charge but said it was because so few 
children attended due to working in the harvest. James Small 
wrote that he seemed “to be sensible of his fault” and knew of 
no reason why he should not be re-employed. The school 
finally closed in 1968. 

The farm at Tomcraggach (rocky knoll) was leased to Alex 
McGregor in 1825 for an annual rent of £55 and seems to have 
been built around this time. There was a family of seven living 
there in 1841, the father, a farmer, and his son, a gamekeeper. 
The remains of a horse-gang platform for driving the threshing 
mill can be seen attached to the barn at the back. The main 
peat moss for this settlement was called Glucannamona, half a 
mile up the hillside behind and the peat road for Tomcraggach 
is still visible crossing the field at the back of the farm. 


Dalchalloch 

Dalchalloch (haugh of the kiln) appears in a 1538 charter as 
Dallichzaldy and in 1705 this three merk land was providing 
seven men for the Fencibles. In 1825, at about the time the 
farm was built, though the bothy and the barn at the back 
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came later, William Stewart was paying an annual rent of £90 
and this included a stone-walled sheep fank, still in prime 
condition with a cobbled run between the various pens. There 
were 13 people living here in 1841 and the bothy must have 
been much in use by that time. 

William Stewart was granted permission in 1800 to cut and 
take away from the wood at Glac Bhuain “all the timber that is 
necessary for upholding his bigging and horse grath and 
instruments of husbandry” and he could also pull as much 
heather from the wood as he needed for burning in his house. 
He was given an allowance for any Improvements to floors, 
windows, doors and partitions which he might make to his 
dwelling house. 

This 1800 tack included the land of Auchdrumnahuagie 
where several enclosures and the remains of five buildings and 
a kiln are still to be seen below the track to Loch Chon. It wasa 
21-year lease at £73.10.0d a year and entitled William Stewart 
to demolish any building in the two places that he did not 
require. The settlement appears as Auch on the 1830 map 
which shows the layout of the buildings and field enclosures 
clearly. He was also allowed to work, win and carry limestone 
from the nearby quarry and transport three or four loads of 
timber from Glac Bhuain for burning in the kiln below the 
quarry. 

William Stewart’s hill pasture lay to the west of the Military 
road where he was granted rights to cast, win and lead peats 
from this apparently desolate area that was the subject of 
claim and counter-claim by Atholl and Auchleeks. Atholl 
claimed the whole area, including a section to the east of the 
road and Auchleeks insisted the land at the north end was a 
commonty. The peat moss was below Dubh Lochan (little 
black loch), so called because the water is blackened by the 
nearby peat deposits. 

The 1800 tack granted William Stewart full rights to graze 
his cattle and work horses on the “Shealling of Fevora” from 
May to the end of October and the footings of a shieling bothy 
can still be seen in a bend of Feith Mhorair. Donald McLean, 
tenant of Auch until 1787 remembered building some shieling 
bothies here for Auchleeks and these were destroyed soon 
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after by passing drovers. The Auchleeks overseer, Mr Hen- 
derson, was challenged by the Atholl ground officer in 1827 
for rebuilding the bothy and asked for its removal. Mr Hen- 
derson refused, declaring it was not Atholl property and 
furthermore, placed two men in it to keep possession of it. 
Robert Robertson declared he had recently rebuilt an old 
bothy of his called Fevora, which, since anyone could remem- 
ber, had always stood on the same spot and had belonged to 
his grandfather. He insisted that he and his forebears had had 
unmolested possession of the bothy for over 100 years and that 
his tenants had pastured there exclusively and repaired the 
bothy each year. 

Another of Auchleek’s shielings was situated near the old 
Wade bridge across Allt Culaibh, taken down when the road 
was re-routed in the 1820s. This shieling appears in an 1828 
plan of the Atholl Forest as “10 K.K.” which stands for 
Couillia or Cuillea. In October 1810 William Stewart wrote to 
James Stewart in Dalnacardoch expressing concern that the 
Dalnacardoch tenant was allowing drovers to graze their 
livestock on this shieling which was ideally suited for this 
purpose, being close to the Military road. William had 
charged the topsman of the last drovers he had found there 
with pasture money and hoped permission would not be 
granted again. “Neither tack is so long that we need quarrel 
about such a spot that neither benefits from it”, he wrote. 


Loch Chon 

The Loch Chon track, formerly a peat road, finishes at the 
boat house on the eastern shore of the loch. A Clan Don- 
nachaidh chief is reputed to have built an underground house 
on the Isle of Dogs in Loch Chon where he imprisoned his 
wife. He then set off to woo the daughter of a Macdonald chief 
and when asked if he was already married, was able to swear in 
all honesty that no wife of his was above ground. 

Half a mile north of the boat house is the shieling of Leathad 
Easain Beg (slope of the little waterfall), keyed on the 1828 
Atholl Forest map as “11L”, which had been possessed by 
Auchleeks tenants since before 1669. Here the substantial 
remains of 10 shieling bothies with 8 more overgrown footings 
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and several enclosures of various sizes are visible along a half 
mile stretch of ridge overlooking the loch. 

A simple pencil sketch in the Charter Room in Blair Castle 
shows the situation of these bothies and the rent for the 
shieling in 1687 was £6 Scots or 3 wedders. 

The boundary between Auchleeks and Blairfettie’s pasture 
to the west followed a line near the Caochan Bain. Blairfet- 
tie’s main shieling was astride Allt Leathad Esain in a wide 
area of grazing land which gently descends to the loch, a mile 
away. The reference “12M” on the Atholl Forest map indi- 
cates this shieling was called Leathad Easain More (slope of 
the great waterfall) and 1669 records show that it was posses- 
sed by Blairfettie tenants well over 300 years ago, when the 
rental in 1687 was £6 Scots a year or three wedders valued at £2 
Scots each. Substantial remains of these buildings and two 
enclosures are visible east of the stream while to the west there 
are four more ruins, one of them sub-divided into three parts, 
with a further 17 grass-covered foundations in the area. 

The western extremity of the Blairfettie sheiling was in the 
middle of a commonty with Atholl and the extent of common 
occupation covered an area from the shieling of Allt Poll 
Dubh-ghlas where there are the footings of 18 bothies on both 
sides of the stream, across to Keachan Shean Dow More in the 
east. Because of this, the Blairfettie boundary was clearly 
defined with marked stones across wild and uncompromising 
land of peat bogs, coarse grasses, rocks and heather. Proceed- 
ing north, the first stone is at Tomanour, a knoll at the end of a 
peat bog arid is marked with “A” and “R”, beside the metal 
post and wire fence. Stone number two is 1,263 yards distant 
and right in the middle of another peat moss and at this point 
the boundary follows a sluggish stream which has obliterated 
the majority of the metal posts. The next stone is not 993 yards 
distant, as shown on the boundary plan, but about 550 yards 
away and half way up the slope, right on the line of the fence. 
This error arose because the cartographer added this distance 
to the stone on the watershed rather than to stone number 2. 
The misplaced stone is considerably smaller than many, and 
easily moved, and carries “A” to the west and “R” on the 
other side. The boundary turns at the spot where “wind and 
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weather shear” — the watershed — about 430 yards distant 
from the previous stone and here beside the corner post is the 
4th stone marked like the others with “A” and “R”. 


Trinafour 

We must retrace our steps to Trinafour (third of the pas- 
ture), another Robertson stronghold at the junction of the 
glen road and the Military road. A horse fair was held here on 
the third Tuesday in March and a cattle market in October up 
to the middle of the last century. 

In a charter of 21st January 1613, William, Lord Murray, 
2nd Earl of Tullibardine, granted a feu to Alex Robertson 
(alias Mccondoquhy) for “all and whole the 40s (3 merks) 
lands of Trinafour with houses, tofts, crofts, yards, sheillings, 
grazings, Outsets and pertinents within the woods . . . with 
provision to the said Alexander not to cutt of the said woods 
for making ofirne. . .” Alex Robertson was a “kindly” tenant 
having paid a wadsett of 600 merks and his feu duty which was 
40/- Scots was augmented by £6 to total £8 Scots. In 1668 the 
money rent for the three merk land was £40 Scots and 36 stone 
of cheese, 6 quarts of butter and 6 stirks and within six years 
the land was possessed by Alex Robertson of Blairfettie and 
his eldest son, Patrick for a wadsett of 2,000 merks. 

Helen Cunison, widow of Duncan Robertson of Auchleeks 
and her son, Patrick, leased half Trinafour (11⁄2 merks) with- 
out a wadsett or principal sum and her rent was £66.13.4d a 
year and 16 loads of peat in 1710. The other half with 
Drumchastle, was feued to Robert McArthur on payment of a 
wadsett of 7,000 merks, for a yearly duty of £8 Scots and 16 
loads of peat. Patrick Robertson obtained the feu rights in 
1735 by paying £2,666.13.4d Scots for half the “land of Tri- 
naphour and teinds of the same Reserving mines and miner- 
alls and he is thereby thirled to the miln of Kirktown of 
Strowan.” His grazing rights to the shieling of Sliebh were 
confirmed and his annual feu duty was 100 merks (£66.13.4d 
Scots) in place of an annual rental of £133.6.8d Scots. Patrick 
Robertson enrolled in the Jacobite army in 1745 as a Captain 
and he and his son, Ensign Charles Robertson took part in the 
march to England. 
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Robert Robertson of Auchleeks bought the feu rights of 
Trinafour in 1828 for £312.3.4d, arrived at in the following 
way: 


L s d 

Value £87.2.0d Scots 
at 25/- per pound 108 17 6 
Year's rent £173.15.0d 
Take half that 86 17 6 
Value of feu duty £5.16.5d 
at 20 years 116 8 4 

£312 3 4 


The Trinafour Inn opened in the 1730s following the build- 
ing of the Military road between Dalnacardoch and Tummel 
Bridge and in 1757, Patrick Robertson was granted a licence 
for the retailing of “ale, beer and other excisable liquors”. 
John Stewart was appointd as landlord in 1825 having been 
evicted from Strathgroy Farm. Frederick Graham, factor of 
the Atholl Estate wrote that he had “fortunately succeeded in 
getting rid of John Stewart in time to prevent the ruin of the 
farm and had put a stop in that neighbourhood to any further 
effects of his swindling propensities. He has shown himself 
utterly incorrigible”, he concluded and he hoped that Robert 
Robertson would discover the problem before John Stewart 
became established at the inn. Later when a regular service 
had been established between Struan and Kinloch Rannoch, 
stables and a coach house were built at the back of the inn. 

The inn was renamed Auchleeks Inn in the 1820s. Donald 
Cameron became innkeeper in 1840 and the inn closed in the 
1890s when it became the principal residence of the Robertson 
family of Auchleeks. They renamed it Trinafour House and 
built a large extension which was taken down in the 1960s. 

Up to the 20th century the way across the Errochty was by 
means of a fine example of a Military road bridge built by 
General Wade in 1730 and called the Trinafour Bridge. It 
stands below the Trinafour church erected in 1882 when 
Edgar Robertson of Auchleeks laid the foundation stone. The 
churchyard contains only one gravestone, in the shape of a 
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cross in memory of Harriet, daughter of Robert Robertson, 
who died in 1897 at the age of 68. 

Maud Loch, north of Trinafour and beside the Military road 
to Dalnacardoch, was built as a trout loch at the turn of the 
century and was named after a member of the Robertson of 
Auchleeks family. Dundas, the last Robertson laird of Au- 
chleeks is said to have disliked the lady so much that he 
refused to use this name, preferring to call it simply “the 
Lochan.” 

The Errochty Toll House is located up the brae, south of the 
inn, and opposite the smiddy, where cattle were shod as it was 
on one of the main droving routes to the south. The adjacent 
Trinafour Post Office was home until recently of the late Miss 
Nina Robertson, whose father wrote the “Memories of Ran- 
noch,” published in Volume 51 of the “Transactions”. The 
Toll House began taking dues in the 1820s. Donald Cameron 
was the tollkeeper in 1841 and he lived at Drum Croy (ridge of 
cattle), a large settlement nearby which in that year had a 
population of 37, including a tailor, wright, grocer, smith and 
builder. The settlement of Croftnagowan (smith’s croft) sits 
up the hill at the back of the smiddy and Hugh and Mary 
McGregor were living there in 1841. 

The southern boundary of Trinafour is about a mile distant, 
where it marched with Murlagan, part of the Barony of Struan 
and the Bohespic pasture belonging to Atholl. The boundary 
with Murlagan is marked by Ault Crioch (boundary stream), 
and near its confluence with Allt an Ruighe Fluich there was at 
one time a whisky house described in 1780 as having been 
“built and occupied by Struan’s tenants for many years.” 

The boundary with the Bohespics was the subject of a 
disagreement in 1805 and Patrick Robertson of Trinafour and 
Mr Palliser, the Atholl: factor, walked the ground, and the 
matter was resolved amicably as follows: “From the summit of 
the hill at the termination of the marches between His Grace, 
Mr Robertson of Auchleeks and the said lands of Trinafour in 
a straight line to the 38th milestone from Crieff on the Military 
road leading to Inverness.” (The place where the Drum Croy 
Hill head-dyke reached the road was marked by a boundary 
stone). “From there in a straight line to the corner of the Park 
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dyke of Ruidh Fluich (damp shieling) at the junction of two 
burns being about 12 Scots chains distant from the mile- 
stone.” This point is marked by a boundary stone, with “A” on 
the Bohespic side and “R” on the other, standing for Robert- 
sons of Trinafour and Murlagan. It is near the moss of 
Monemor where the Murlagan tenants dug their peats for 
centuries. 


Loch Errochty 

Loch Errochty was formed in the 1950s to provide water 
power as part of the mighty Highland Hydro Scheme, drawing 
its water through immense underground pipes from Loch 
Garry, Loch an Duin and Glen Bruar. Before that it was a 
typical Highland glen with its shielings and grazing areas 
watered by the Errochty, then a small river, which flowed 
through a small loch called Sword Loch, situated below the 
shieling of Achadh Mor on the south side. 

In less than a mile from the dam, the track crosses Allt Con, 
flowing out of Loch Con and passes close to Ruighnastron 
(shieling of the promontory) where the remains of up to 10 
footings of shieling bothies can be seen, together with a 
substantial ruin. This was inhabited by an excise officer who 
was so frightened by locals dressed as ghosts on a dark and 
stormy night that he fled the area. Later it became a Watcher’s 
Bothy where elderly stalkers were positioned to observe the 
movement of deer and prevent poaching. The shieling is 
opposite Aldfedhanduibh and a few hundred yards upstream 
there are the remains of a whinstone quarry where the main 
seam can still be seen on a ledge above the water. It is 
interesting to record that material from this quarry was used a 
few years ago to build the extension at Blairfettie. 

Two shielings have been totally submerged by the new loch 
and are only visible when the water 1s very low. The first of 
these, about a mile distant from the quarry was called Sron a’ 
Choin (promontory of the dog) and all that is visible now is the 
top end of the head dyke which enclosed the three bothies and 
enclosures. This was another shieling used by Auchleeks 
tenants and its rent in 1687 was £6 Scots per annum or three 
wedders. Donald and Catherine Stewart were living here in 
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1841 and up to the 1950s there was a part-thatched, part- 
corrugated iron building where shepherds stayed during clip- 
ping. The shieling of Achadh Mor (big field) lies across the 
loch and little of it remains save for a shed and large enclosure, 
and footings of 17 shieling bothies. 

The ground of the next shieling stretched to within a few 
hundred yards of Sron a’Choin and here there were three 
enclosed fields, now submerged. Their names were Bardbeg, 
4.9 acres, Bardmore, 7.6 acres and Bardnamart, divided into 
two fields of 6.9 acres and 5.3 acres respectively. The shieling 
at the head of the glen was called Sleibh (mountain grass) and 
is at the confluence of Allt Ruighe nan Saorach and Allt 
Sleibh, the two streams that joined to form the Errochty. It is 
located opposite another old shieling, Ruighe nan Saorach, 
now known as McLaren’s bothy where before flooding there 
were 30 bothies and an enclosure. Sliebh was the main shieling 
for Trinafour tenants. The two bothies in the shieling are now 
lost and although in ruins by 1860, they were home for Donald 
and Mary Campbell in 1841. Ellen Dubh, a one-acre field 
below the bothies, was where they grew their potatoes. All 
that remains of the shieling today is a large sheep fank below 
Tombuinsleoch, with six enclosures of varying sizes and an 
impressive entrance, still remarkably intact. 


Decline 

There are many reasons for the population decline in Glen 
Errochty. As the number of inhabitants grew in the 18th 
century, the value of the land decreased and with a growing 
number of livestock, the land deteriorated further. For moral 
reasons, the Forfeited Estates factors found it impossible to 
amalgamate the many crofts in the glen as this would have 
meant clearing out a great many people and causing further 
hardship to an already oppressed population. The glen folk 
therefore continued to work their small plots of land which in 
consequence became less and less productive. 

The principal decline occurred between 1760 and 1840 and 
although no population figures exist for this 80 year span, it is 
possible to gauge from maps, the magnitude of this downturn 
by looking at the number of buildings in each settlement at the 
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start and finish of the period. The table below demonstrates a 
dramatic downward trend with an incredible 69% decline in 
buildings over that period in the settlements in the lower part 
of the glen. 


Decline of Buildings in Glen Errochty 
1758 1820-1840 


Auchanruidh 12 5 
East Cuiltaloskin 12 3 
West Cuiltaloskin 6 l 
Bochonie i 12 5 
Tulloch 20 7 
Kinaldy 18 5 
Ard Kinaldy 20 5 

100 31 


The figures speak for themselves. 


Robertsons dominated the Atholl area in the 14th century. 
Atholl possessed a small enclave of land comprising his castle 
and some farms; the Macintoshes owned Glen Tilt and all the 
remaining lands belonged to Robertsons. This situation con- 
tinued till the 16th century when superiority of many of these 
holdings was taken away. Yet the Robertsons of Struan, 
Kindrochet, Blairfettie, Auchleeks and Trinafour remained a 
powerful force till well into the last century. 

Once again I must thank His Grace the Duke of Atholl for 
giving me access to his records in the Charter Room and 
allowing me to use the material in this paper. I am grateful to 
the Mackinlays of Trinafour and the Martins of Blairphettie 
for allowing me to roam freely on their land; Rear Admiral 
Mackenzie of Auchleeks for loaning me two 19th century 
maps and the shepherds, farmers, keepers, stalkers and others 
in the glen who have passed on their knowledge of the area. 
Finally I am especially indebted to Mr Ian Fraser, Place 
Names Survey, School of Scottish Studies, Edinburgh for 
helping me to translate some of the Gaelic place-names. 
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I will end by quoting a saying of King James VI: 


“In clanship aye ye’ll bear in mind 
All names which end in sone. 
These have been of the carlin kind 
Save Robertson alone.” 
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ROCKS, SKERRIES, SHOALS AND ISLANDS IN THE 
SOUNDS OF HARRIS AND UIST AND AROUND THE 
ISLAND OF BERNERAY 


DONALD MACKILLoP, BERNERAY 
24th November 1989 


INTRODUCTION 


It was with great reluctance that I decided to collect these 
names. I was hoping against hope that a Gaelic scholar with 
knowledge of the other languages involved would undertake 
this duty, for duty it is; if only to the memory of our hardy 
ancestors who named these rocks and skerries and, in many 
cases, lost their lives on them. 

In consultation with the secretary of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness, I decided that I should collect these names in any 
case, aS waiting for a person better equipped for the task 
virtually meant waiting for ever. As an ordinary working man 
who left school at 14 years of age, I have to apologise for my 
lack of academic training for this work. In these circumstances 
I have to emphasise at the outset that this is merely an exercise 
to preserve the names. I have, in the main, attempted to 
follow the Gaelic rules for spelling and pronouncing the | 
words. This can be very difficult with so many other languages 
involved and I have seen the same names spelt in different 
ways. 

Icelandic is one of the few languages in the same category as 
English, i.e., a Germanic language and it can be regarded as 
one of the parent languages of English. The surviving mem- 
bers of the Germanic branch of the Indo-European families of 
languages are: of the Western Branch, German on the one 
hand and Dutch and English on the other; and of the Northern 
Branch, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, Icelandic and Faroese. 
Icelandic today is much as it was when Iceland was first 
colonized, mainly from Norway, in and after A.D. 874. It has, 
in large measure, marked time for 1000 years. 

Britain was subjected to two centuries or so of strong Norse 
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influence from about A.D. 800 to A.D. 1050. At that time a 
strong similarity existed between the Anglo Saxon dialects 
and the Norse tongue. I understand that the only place where 
the O.N. language is spoken today is in Iceland. This is the 
language which was spoken in the Western Isles during the 
Norse occupation. A friend of mine told me that he had 
written down all the names of the Harris hills and sent them to 
the Icelandic Consulate without telling them where the names 
came from or what they represented. He got a reply asking 
him where he got all the Icelandic names from. He was in 
Canada at the time and that may have put them off the scent. 
When we, in the Western Isles, lost the Battle of Largs in 
1263, it spelt the beginning of the end of the Norse influence in 
these islands, and all that is left today is their language in 
place-names and their blood in the veins of the islanders. 

The urgency of this project became obvious to me when I 
realised that the men who gave me 90 per cent of the names 
were all in their seventies and eighties, and who freely admit- 
ted to me that their memories were not now so good. As a 
result of this a lot of names are lost forever. As I have already 
mentioned in the main text, the Ordnance Surveyors have 
done a wonderful piece of work in recording the names and I 
notice that each new edition has more Gaelic names, spelt 
correctly. This is the case with mariners charts as well. 

In giving the positions of these rocks and skerries, I have 
only given approximations and it would be extremely danger- 
ous to rely on my rough locations to navigate here. This area is 
already charted scientifically with proper instrumentation and 
these charts should always be used along with the official 
publication entitled ‘The West Coast Pilot’. 

Throughout the years a lot of ships have foundered in the 
seas of the Hebrides, and I am indebted to the Officer in 
Charge of H.M. Customs and Excise, Custom House, Storno- 
way, for giving me a list of wrecks around the Western Isles. 

This list consisted of 41 wrecks and what surprised me most 
was that 13 of them were listed as ‘Unknown Wrecks.’ One of 
these was first reported as an unknown stranded wreck in 
1966. Amongst the known wrecks in this list the most tragic 
were, the Annie Jane, an emigrant vessel built in 1853, on 
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voyage from Liverpool to Canada with 450 passengers and 
crew. She was struck by a huge wave in rough weather off 
Barra Island. The vessel went to pieces within 15 minutes. 348 
lives were lost. This happened in September 1853. Also the 
tragedy of the Admiralty Yacht /o/aire, lost on the rock called 
‘The Beasts of Holm’ on the Ist January 1919, with all the 
servicemen coming home from the war, will never be forgot- 
ten; having come through the Great War without a scratch. 

I was very interested to see in this list also that a wooden 
paddle despatch vessel, H.M.S. Lively, launched in Sheerness 
Naval Dockyard in 1870, with armament of 2x20 pound guns, 
was wrecked in 1883 at ‘Chicken Rock, Eye Peninsula, near 
Stornoway. There is no mention of lost lives. I was on a 
corvette, H.M.S. Loosestrife, stationed in Sheerness, during 
the last war and there was a very busy Naval dockyard there 
then. 

In recording these names, I did to some extent encroach on 
the coasts of North Uist and Harris but, as my knowledge of 
these shores is limited, I am unable to reflect on them in any 
positive manner. I earnestly hope that someone with local 
knowledge will collect the names from the areas mentioned, in 
the hope that they may be of use to future generations. My 
own island Berneray is indeed fortunate to have such an able 
historian as Alexander Morrison, Glengonnarfoot, whose 
latest book on Berneray and its surrounding area is eagerly 
awaited. I must thank him most sincerely in this paper for 
giving me his own manuscripts on this subject. Only a man 
with his heart in the history of his island home would be so 
magnanimous, as gleaning knowledge takes years of hard 
work. I must also thank Mrs Effie MacLeod, Backhill, Ber- 
neray who has given me freely her own printed material on 
this subject. 

The crofter-fishermen of Berneray and North Uist were 
very hardy men indeed and, to wrest a living from a harsh 
environment, they had to be. How they were able to navigate 
without even a compass has always intrigued me. I was once 
told a story about my own grandfather, Neil MacKillop, who 
decided to spend a week fishing at a rocky isle called Haisgeir. 
The nearest point of land to this isle is Griminis in North Uist. 
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It lies about 8 miles out in the Atlantic ocean. On a Monday, 
accompanied by another boat, called the ‘Sula’ which was 
skippered by its owner, Donald, son of Calum MacLeod, they 
set off to Shillay Isle to uplift lobster pots. They lifted their 
pots and set sail for Haisgeir Isle. Unfortunately the wind 
dropped and a heavy mist came down on them and the two 
boats lost sight of each other. My grandfather consulted his 
‘Crown watch’ and told his crew to commence rowing. In 
those days a crown watch was so called because it cost a crown 
coin, valued at five shillings. This was the only watch and 
navigational aid on board. The old man steered the boat till he 
heard, after a long time, the noise of a current, known as Bun 
an t-sruthain, off the Uist coast. He then altered course for 
Haisgeir Isles. After what seemed to be an interminable 
period of time the old man told my father to keep a look-out 
from the bows in case they would strike Haisgeir suddenly in 
the mist and damage the boat. My father, smiling wryly to 
himself, did as he was told. He was hardly seated in the bow 
when he saw the rocks of Haisgeir looming through the mist. 
He shouted a warning and the anchor was dropped. In this 
case, a heavy stone tied to a rope. A proper anchor was never 
used here, as the weather could change in seconds and the 
anchor could get fouled and lost if the boat had to leave ina 
hurry. One of the crew said to my grandfather, “I wonder 
where Donald is with the ‘Sula’?” The old man’s reply was, 
“Don’t you worry about Donald, he won’t be far away”. 
Shortly afterwards the mist cleared and there was the ‘Sula’ 
anchored in the narrows between Haisgeir Isle and Haisgeir 
Eagach, the two islands which make up this group. The 
skipper of the ‘Sula’ told them afterwards that he thought his 
mental calculations were out and that he might have over- 
reached Haisgeir, so he told the crew to drop anchor. This feat 
could hardly be repeated today, even with all the navigational 
aids available. A trip to Haisgeir was usually from Monday to 
Saturday. Sunday fishing was never an option. The average 
size of the boats used was 22-23 feet long. They were decked 
sailing boats, the rig was usually a lug-sail, with sometimes a 
jib. Larger boats carrying this rig were called luggers. A 
week’s supply of stores and equipment consisted of the follow- 
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ing. One old iron pot with a peat fire in it. It sat on the 
flagstone ballast; bags of peat; home-made scones and cheese, 
to last the four of a crew for a week; drinking water in a clay or 
wooden container; tea and sugar; eggs; butter; a sack of 
potatoes to have with the fish they caught, which was varied 
and plentiful as were crabs. The fish and potatoes were always 
boiled in salt water to preserve the fresh water and I under- 
stand that this fare tasted natural and delicious. These trips 
took place in the summer time and the crew augmented their 
diet by going ashore on Haisgeir isle and collecting birds eggs 
which were very plentiful then. Men have been fishing at this 
isle from time immemorial but the period I refer to here is 
roughly between 1880 and 1925. 

In addition to what I have already mentioned each man had 
a drift of 15 creels, but it is doubtful if this amount was taken. 
One suggestion was 10 to 12 each, about 40 creels. A large 
lobster container, which was floated behind the boat, had also 
to be carried on board during the voyage there and back. 
Instead of an anchor they carried a ‘cruaidh’. This is a weight 
made of stone or metal and usually about 56lb in weight and 
tied to a rope on a chain. (The depth at Haisgeir can be up to 
18 fathoms deep and in some places its rocks are 120 feet 
high). When mast, sails, oars and spare tackle are added to 
what’s already on board, there is hardly enough space left to 
row. Useless clobber (from Gaelic, clabar) such as blankets 
and pillows were never taken. The men slept in their clothes 
under the forrad den, as it was called. They had their bible and 
it was read night and morning. One man was always on watch 
at night while the others slept. He fished away quietly by 
means of dropping two creels over the side and hauling them 
up periodically. He had a good catch before the others woke 
up in the morning. John MacKillop, Borve, Berneray, who 
was one of the last men to go to Haisgeir in the old manner in 
his boat called “Welcome Home’, told me that a young man, 
John son of James MacLeod, got 12 lobsters in one day with 
only one lobster pot, by merely dropping it over the side from 
the boat, which was lying at anchor. There is not much chance 
of that happening nowadays. When lobsters were plentiful the 
prices were nominal and hardly worth the trouble and expense 
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of fishing them. They were despatched by rail to Billingsgate 
market and quite often all they got for their toil was a postcard 
bearing the picture of a mermaid and certifying that their 
lobsters had arrived dead and not fit for eating. Without the 
means of proving that this was the case, the fishermen had to 
accept what they were told. Today the lobstermen have large 
powerful boats and they go miles out into the ocean and back 
on the same day. They have lobster ponds and despatch them 
when prices are best, but the lobsters are very scarce com- 
pared to the old days. John also told me that his father Angus 
was at Haisgeir in the old ‘Welcome Home’ and my grand- 
father Neil was with him as there was something wrong with 
his own boat. Coming back from the island under full sails and 
a very strong breeze, the ‘Welcome’ was flying along at a 
spanking rate. Neil, who was quite old then, was steering and 
the speed with which he had to watch the boat, the course, the 
wind and the waves eventually gave him vertigo and he had to 
give the tiller to the owner. Neil’s own boat was called ‘An 
Sagart’, The Priest, and it is only fair to say that this boat never 
made him dizzy. Though Neil was a protestant, he loved the 
old Priest. Going to Haisgeir one day he noticed a very bad 
leak in a plank at the stern of this boat. Rather than turn back, 
he ripped the sleeve of his waistcoat and plugged the leak with 
it. This repair lasted them the whole week, without any 
trouble. Perhaps the name of the boat helped! 

When I grew up in Berneray the fishing trips to Haisgeir, 
lasting a week, had more-or-less stopped. Powerful boats 
could go there and back in one day. 

I have never met my grandfather, Neil, a subject on which 
perhaps I have dwelt too long. Both he and my father were 
dead before I was born, but I will be forever grateful for the 
old fishermen and others who went out of their way to explain 
to me in great detail what they were like, in appearance and in 
character. I did know two of the old crew who latterly went to 
Haisgeir with them. 

One of them was my uncle John and the other Alexander, 
son of Neil MacAskill, of Pol an Oir. He was tall and slim with 
long legs and arms and very narrow shoulders. A very kind 
and unassuming bachelor, very easy going, but as lissom as 
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any cat. While in the navy on H.M.S. Golden Eagle, Alex, 
unlike the rest of the crew, was never stuck in bad weather in 
the crow’s nest on top of the ship’s tall mast. When the ship 
leaned over sufficiently, he was down the ladder like a cat. He 
never did any training but even in middle age he could outrun 
any boy on the island, at least over a short distance. His 
athletic agility almost certainly saved his life one time while he 
was ashore in Haisgeir on a calm day doing a bit of beach 
combing. All of a sudden the weather turned very nasty, as it 
can do in that area, and old Neil was unable to get the Priest 
close enough to pick up Alex. He shouted to him, “it’s either 
got to be the leap of your life, or death on Haisgeir.” Alex 
considered for a moment and then shouted back that he would 
risk the leap. He backed a few yards and when the boat was at 
the nearest possible point he took a running leap and landed 
on the deck. The distance was so great that the crew never 
believed a human being could cover it. Apparently Alex 
himself thought nothing of it and he did not even injure 
himself. Big Donald MacAskill, Ferry, Berneray, who stayed 
beside us and was of the same stock as Alex, was also a 
champion athlete especially at rowing and jumping and I have 
been told that while away from the island he set new records in 
these sports. He also was a lobster fisherman and it is said that 
he held the record for never striking his boat on a rock or 
skerry. This was a real feat, in a sea that is full of obstacles, 
more often than not covered by the water. Big Donald, as he 
was known, was always immaculately dressed. I used to help 
him with the croft as he grew older. He and his wife were 
exceptionally kind. Their own family were grown up and away 
from home during the war. My uncle John who used to fish 
with Big Donald, called him a big ‘Soideanach’ which is the 
Gaelic for a big, jolly, easy-going fellow. This described him 
perfectly. His son John and his nephew Norman MacAskill 
today reside at Sunhill, Berneray. They are the closest rela- 
tives in Berneray to the late Angus MacAskill, born in Berner- 
ay, Harris in 1825 and world famous as the Cape Breton 
Giant. He was the tallest “healthy” giant — that is, one whose 
height was not the result of a disease. He was 7ft 9ins in height 
and weighed 425lbs. He died in 1863. 
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The following quatrain gives a very apt description of Big 
Donald MacAskill at the tiller of his boat, on a tack in the 
direction of an island named on charts as Gousman. This verse 
is attributed to his son John Archie MacAskill, who was a 
noted poet and piper and whose death at an early age was 
indeed a great loss to Gaelic literature and music. 


*Dhomhnaill Thormaid a’ Gheoidh, 

’S u dòigheil ’s an eathar, 

Tha cliù ort ’s gach dòigh, 

’S ’u eòlach ’s na sgeirean, 

An stiùir na do dhòrn, 

Is ceòth’* as do dheireadh, 

’S ’u deanamh air eilean dubh Ghamhsbunn. 


Ceòth,* from ceòthach, drizzling rain, mist or spray. 
Deireadh, Gaelic for stern of a boat. In Berneray the express- 
ion, ‘Nach bu tu an gèadh’, ‘Are you not the wild goose’, is 
used often to describe people who are very hardy, as wild 
geese undoubtedly are. A literal translation of the first line 
could be, Donald son of Norman of the Wild Goose. 

Unfortunately a lot of these quotes and unusual expressions 
are seldom heard nowadays. There is a wealth of them still in 
Berneray but if they are not recorded they will soon be 
forgotten. John Archie MacAskill’s book of poems entitled, 
“An Ribheid Chiùil”, and edited by Alex Morrison, Glengon- 
narfoot is today out of print and no one in these islands is 
prepared to part with their copy at any price. 

While on the subject of men of strength and stature, 
another Big Donald, whose patronymic is as follows, Domh- 
nall Mór mac Dhomhnaill mhic Aonghais mhic Dhomhnaill 
Ruaidh MacGill’ Fhaolain (MacLellan) 1846 to 1935, was 
thought to be in his day one of the strongest men in Uist. He 
resided in Huna near Tigharry, North Uist. He was in the 
Naval Reserve but spent most of his life as a lobster fisherman 
in Uist. Prior to that, he had spent some years fishing from 
seaports on the mainland. Indeed one of his boats called 
“Hotspier” was specially built for him in Nairn. In those days 
‘East Coast’ boats were highly regarded in the islands. His 
daughter, Mrs Mary Ann MacLeod (widow of my late friend, 
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Donald MacLeod, of Pol an Oir, who is referred to in the main 
text) told me that her father lost three boats on this exposed 
part of the shore which has no proper harbour. The last one 
was lost during the severe storm which occurred in the isles on 
the 16th March 1921, known in Berneray under various 
names, but usually referred to as ‘Geile a’ Phuratan’, The 
Puritan Gale, after the three masted wooden vessel, wrecked 
on Hermatray Isle, called ‘The Puritan’. More of this vessel 
later in this account. Big Donald MacLellan was also a regular 
visitor to Haisgeir. The largest boats they could use were 
17/18ft long as they had to be pulled up on the shore, away 
from the wild Atlantic breakers which lambast the coast here 
at Hougharry. In those days nearly all the fishing boats were 
tarred inside and out as it was a better preservative and more 
durable than paint. Boats like the ‘Hotspier’ usually had a 
crew of three. They could go to Haisgeir and back in one day, 
leaving at dawn. Apart from the lobsters their catch consisted 
of various types of fish, such as dog-fish, ling and flounders. 
Raw, untreated, dog-fish livers were fed to cattle; this gave a 
sheen to their coats and must have been good for them. In the 
appropriate season seals were taken for their skins. Mottled 
grey and brown colours were preferred. Black was never 
taken, nor young pups. The skins were made into waistcoats, 
purses, tobacco pouches, etc. These items were in great 
demand at one time. In season, wild birds’ eggs and the down 
from their nests were taken. The down was used for pillows. 

Donald MacLellan also used to go to Heisgeir or the 
Monach Isles which is the Gaelic name for them. Heisgeir was 
inhabited till after the 1918 war and Donald used to stay there 
for two or three weeks at a time, fishing in that area. He stayed 
with his aunt Fionnaghal who was married on the island. 
Heisgeir is a good fishing area, but the sea between it and Uist 
can be very treacherous. As I said already Donald MacLellan 
was an exceptionally strong man and there is a heavy stone 
beside the roadway in North Uist which is known as Big 
Donald’s Burden, in Gaelic, Ultach Dhomhnaill Mhóir. He 
lifted this stone with ease as a trial of strength, in front of 
witnesses. No one since has managed to lift it. It lies, suitably 
inscribed, beside the roadway, east of Scolpaig. Stronnd in 
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Harris also had a giant of a man; indeed he must have been a 
man-mountain because when a young upstart asked old 
Calum Morrison in Berneray if he had ever seen him, he 
replied, “What do you mean, have I ever seen him, I walked 
right round him.” From old Calum’s reply we may conclude 
that he had not only seen him but that he had examined him 
from all angles. Unfortunately the vital statistics of this Gille 
Mor Shrannda, as he was known in Gaelic, are not available to 
me at present but he and Donald MacLellan were contempor- 
aries, indeed they were more, they were close friends and on 
at least one occasion he took him on holiday to Uist. The 
neighbours on some pretext or another used to ask him out of 
the house so they could see him standing up properly and 
admire his colossal height and build. All these strong men I 
have referred to seemed to share in common the trait of 
placidness, which is just as well perhaps, for the sake of 
ordinary people. Big Donald MacLellan’s mother was from 
Berneray. She was Ann, daughter of Kenneth Morrison. 
There is on this island a heavy stone, called Ultach Ghille 
Mhoire, Morrison’s lift or burden. The only man known to 
have lifted this stone was a Donald Morrison (1801-1842). He 
is believed to be a relative of Donald MacLellan on his 
mother’s side. 

There have been many ships and boats wrecked in the 
islands with tragic consequences and Berneray has had its full 
share of them. These have already been documented and to 
reflect on them in this paper would be what the older people of 
the island would call ‘Tasgadh na di-chuimhn’, folding away 
memories, especially sad ones, so that they could be unfolded 
again and brought vividly to mind. One old person explained 
this expression to me very succinctly. She said that death was a 
normal process and to dwell on it continually would never 
bring back the dead. Regarding the rescue on Sgeir an Leu- 
sain, which is at the beginning of my list, I have now been able 
to verify that the men concerned were three brothers. They 
were Donald son of Norman Og Paterson, 1852-1888, and his 
two brothers, John and Alexander. Donald was the one who 
raised the alarm and managed to organise a rescue operation. 
One of the boats involved was the ‘Welcome Home’, belong- 
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ing to Angus MacKillop and already mentioned. This would 
be an earlier boat than the ‘Welcome Home’ I remember. 
Donald, as shown above, died at the age of 36 years, the strain 
of his experience having shortened his life. 

I now come to the Puritan Gale, which happened in March 
16th, 1921. This was one of the worst gales that happened in an 
area notorious for storms. The ‘Puritan’, a three masted vessel 
of wooden construction, was on course to Scandinavia when 
she was driven on to the reef of Hermatray, an island on the 
edge of the Minch, roughly S.S.E. of Berneray. After the 
storm was over, Alexander MacDonald, known as Alex Beag, 
was lifting his lobster creels at Obsay and while tacking out to 
Groatay Isle he noticed two men waving weakly from the 
knoll, called Compass Knoll, on Hermatray. He made for this 
island and discovered the ‘Puritan’ wrecked and breaking up 
on the rocks. Only three of the crew were alive. There was 
hardly any evidence of any cargo except for a full case of 
whisky cast up by the waves, intact. In their wet condition and 
perished with the cold, Mr MacDonald saw this as an act of 
providence and he offered them some of the liquor to warm 
them up. They had no English or Gaelic but, by use of sign 
language, indicated to the lobster fisherman and his crew that 
on no account would they touch it, but they made signs that 
the Berneray men could drink as much as they wished. They 
were given some spare clothes on board MacDonald’s boat 
and taken to Berneray and into his home. His wife treated 
them kindly in typical island fashion. She gave them warm 
clothes and as much food as they could eat and then put two of 
them to bed in her own home. The third surviving member of 
the crew was put to bed in a neighbour’s house. The following 
day they were fit enough to travel to the Scottish mainland, en 
route for Scandinavia. Despite saving their lives and his 
kindness to them, Mr MacDonald never received any thanks 
or acknowledgement, either from the men themselves or their 
embassy or consulate. I am still puzzled why these men in such 
dire circumstances would refuse to drink whisky. I asked older 
people who knew the story, but they were unable to throw any 
light on the subject. I can only conclude that the clue to solving 
this puzzle lies in the name of the ship. A puritan is defined as 
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any person practising or advocating extreme strictness in 
conduct or religion and the crew of this ship must have been 
puritans who named their ship accordingly. The side of an iron 
tank which came out of this vessel is still in Hermatray and is 
used today as part of a sheep pen. 

The popular Berneray bard, Hector MacKinnon, 1886- 
1954, describes vividly in his song, ‘Oran a’ Phuratan’, the 
tragic loss of this ship. In the last verse he is hoping that the 
rescued sailors will write to Alex and thank him for saving 
their lives. Unfortunately this hope was never realised. Hec- 
tor was our next door neighbour and a better neighbour would 
be impossible to find. We are delighted that his book, of much 
loved hymns, is now in print. It contains about 100 hymns, 
under the title, “An Neamhnaid Luachmhor”. I was very 
fortunate to retrieve from his sister-in-law Mrs Malcolm Mac- 
Leod (Jemima) and Roderick MacKillop the whole song from 
memory. The words were composed in 1921 but never written 
down as far I know. This song with his other one entitled 
“Forlough from Greece to Berneray” gives a picture which is 
very relevant to this paper. See Appendix I. 

Regarding Seolaid na h-Eala, Fairway of the Swan, pre- 
viously discussed, I have to thank Mr Angus MacKenzie, a 
retired headmaster from the Isle of Skye residing in Inverness, 
who gave me a written account in Gaelic concerning this 
fairway as it was narrated to him by his late brother Hugh, who 
was also a teacher. The following is very briefly, Hugh’s 
account translated into English. 

“I was one night ceilidhing in a house in Loch Portan, North 
Uist. My host was Alasdair MacMillan. We both sat in front of 
a large peat fire. The fragrant reek of the peats permeated the 
whole house and, though the winter’s night was cold outside, 
we were nice and snug and far away from the world’s usual 
hustle. Alasdair was a large, middle aged man, born and 
reared in Berneray, Harris. He was of the old school and a 
master of Gaelic and its tradition. In his youth he was a 
fisherman and was familiar with the fairways and skerries in 
this area. He mentioned a lot of them by name including the 
Fairway of the Swan. He followed the course of this fairway 
from its beginning in the Minch, through the Sound of Uist 
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and out to the Atlantic Ocean. On quizzing him about the 
name of Swan channel, he told me that it took its name froma 
galley called “The White Swan” which was built in Skye over 
300 years ago for a dubious if not a nefarious purpose. One 
day this galley was in pursuit of a man who was wanted in Skye 
and had made his escape to North Uist. His offence is un- 
known. While going through this narrow channel in pursuit of 
this wanted man, the boom scraped the side of a skerry. On 
enquiring about the noise, the helmsman was told it was 
merely the White Swan lifting limpets. The offender was 
eventually caught on the top of Ben Glas in North Uist. His 
ultimate fate is not known. That is briefly the tale of the White 
Swan as told to me by Alasdair yet I had heard already the 
same story of the White Swan lifting limpets from an old man 
residing in Snizort, Skye. He told me that this birlinn, or galley 
was built at the times of raiding and plundering in the High- 
lands and Islands and she was lost on a trip to Uist. There is a 
corner of Loch na Cuidrich, in Skye called the Pool of the 
Swan. This is where the Swan was anchored and probably 
where she was launched for the first time. Over two miles from 
this pool can be seen a hollow called the Bed of the Swan. This 
is on the moor on the west side of the road. This spot, 
according to the old man from Snizort, was searched many 
years ago for evidence of boat building and a quantity of nails 
were found giving credence to the tradition. It would be 
interesting to hear from someone who may have more in- 
formation about the White Swan.” 

That briefly is a translation of the Gaelic account given to 
my by Angus MacKenzie. The Gaelic idiom and the real blas, 
are missing, but I have appended the full Gaelic account in 
Angus MacKenzie’s own hand-writing. See Appendix II. 

By coincidence this same Alasdair MacMillan was also a 
neighbour of ours at the Port, Berneray. As his house was in 
close proximity to ours we named him Alasdair of the Storm. 
The reason was that, on very wild nights, he never ventured 
for a ceilidh further than our house. Many a night my brother 
and I were praying for a storm so that Alasdair would call and 
tell us a story from his repertoire which seemed to be endless. 
He was Alasdair, son of William, son of Alasdair, son of Iain 
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Fair MacMillan. His grandmother, Isabella MacLeod, 1809- 
1901, was known as Iseabail Bharcasaig. Her father was a 
Skye tacksman. Alasdair gave up his croft for the sake of the 
church and was a Church of Scotland missionary. I have been 
given two long lists of islands in this area, from sources already 
acknowledged, which I hope to use as a basis for another 
paper. 

I cannot include here all the material which I have been 
given and I have only included snippets from all the accounts 
and anecdotes which were freely given to me and which I 
consider to be an important part of the social history of the 
area. The following names have been accidentally omitted 
from my main list: 


Sgeir Bheag na Geodha Duibhe — near the shore at 
Geodha Dubh, Berneray; 

Little Skerry of the Black Cove. Used to be good for rod 
fishing; 

Sgeir an Drobhair — at the S. end of Boreray; 

Skerry of the Drover, who was a Boreray man; 

Sgeir Mhic Choma — meaning and location unknown. 
(MacComb)?; - 

Breta Sgeir — Steep Skerry. Locus unknown; 

Sgeir an Arbhair — Locus unknown. Skerry of the corn? ; 
Sgeir Dhomhnaill Chaim — Locus unknown. Chaim 
from cam, lame; 

Skerry of Lame Donald. No tradition. 





Someone reading this may be able to identify some of them for 
me. 

In conclusion I have to thank all the fishermen and others 
who helped me with the names, the oldest of these being the 
brothers, Peter and Angus Morrison and Neil and Donald 
John MacAskill, who were all experienced lobster fishers. 
Finally I should like to give special thanks to two other 
fishermen. They are Alasdair MacLean and John MacKillop 
of Borve, Berneray, who gave me more than I could use of 
local history and tradition. Shortage of space prevents me 
from mentioning everyone by name, with the exception of my 
brother Norman who made continuous checks for me and, last 
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but not least, Alasdair MacKillop, Pol an Oir, who visited 
homes with me and prompted memories. Alasdair’s enthu- 
siasm and his own knowledge of the skerries has rendered 
invaluable assistance to me for which I am extremely grateful, 
as I am indeed to all the rest of the islanders who helped me. 
My very special thanks should go to Mrs Mary Ann Mac- 
Leod, of “Swan”, Berneray, a very spry lady in her eighties, 
who gave me the Uist tradition and stories. All the errors 
and omissions will have to rest fairly and squarely on my 
shoulders. 


DONALD MACKILLOP, 
Berneray 1990. 


Abbreviations: 

Alt., Alternative; Art., Definite Article; Cf., Compare; G., Gaelic, 
N., Norse; O.N. Old Norse; N.S.E.W., Cardinal points of compass; 
O.S., Ordnance Survey; IC., Icelandic; E., ENG., English; Gen. 
Sing., Genitive Singular; S.F., Sub. feminine; Bet., Between. 


Authorities Referred to: 

D. Maclver, ‘The Place Names of Lewis and Harris.’ 

A. Morrison, ‘The Grianam Case’; ‘An Ribheid Chiuil; ‘Orain 
Chaluim.’ 

Edward Dwelly, Gaelic-English Dictionary. 


Sgeir an Leusain — N.E. from the rear of the island of 
Hulmatraigh, approx. half a mile from the shore and east of 
the isle of Obasaigh (Opsay). Sgeir, from N. sker, a rock in the 
sea; an leusain, the genitive case of leusan, a little torch, ray or 
light. From the word leas, in Sc. and Ir. Gaelic. Skerry of the 
little light. There is no tradition of a light on this rock but the 
following refers to this skerry. About one hundred years ago, 
three men from Berneray went on a sea-fowling trip to this 
skerry. Two of them with two guns and a dog were left on the 
rock, and the third man rowed the boat away from the skerry 
so as not to unsettle the passing birds. After some time a 
strong wind blew up and he was unable to make a landing on 
this rock; losing one of his two oars in the process. Fortunately 
he was able, somehow or other, to land on the shores of 
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Berneray and raise the alarm. By this time it was completely 
dark and stormy, but a sturdy boat was selected along with a 
crew of strong young men, who set out, in total darkness into 
the eye of the storm, to rescue the stranded fowlers on Sgeir an 
Leusain. No mean feat of navigation in the darkness, con- 
sidering all the other shoals, skerries and islands which were in 
their way, and the distance involved. They had matches and 
guns in their possession and when they estimated that they 
were in the vicinity of this rock, they fired a volley of shots. 
They got an immediate reply from the stranded men, who 
fired their guns and answered their shouts. Matches were lit 
and the boat guided on to the rock. The stranded men were 
rescued with only seconds to spare. They were up to their 
elbows in the sea and holding on to each other. One of the men 
had his dog over his shoulders and round his neck to keep it 
from drowning. The two men and the dog were none the 
worse of their adventure, but their companion who raised the 
alarm, never got over the physical and mental strain of his 
ordeal and he was never again physically strong. He was either 
John or Donald, son of Norman Og Paterson, In this incident 
the unwritten code of going to sea with less than three oars, 
was broken, with almost fatal consequence. The redeeming 
feature was that Paterson knew the name of the skerry con- 
cerned and the rescue crew knew its approximate position, 
even in the darkness. This rock is covered by the tide at high 
water mark and undoubtedly the local system of naming every 
shoal, rock and island paved the way for a very speedy rescue. 
This system is still used in the islands and no national grid 
reference can improve on it, except that modern navigational 
aids and radio have made rescue work a lot easier. The name 
of this rock on the charts is Sight Rock. Ailean Chaluim ‘ic 
Ruairidh MacLeod, who was a bard, tendered this advice to a 
younger man who was going fishing: — 


Ma bhitheas tu dol a dh'iasgach, 

’S gu `m bi thu ag iarraidh bearings, 

Cuma tu i `n iar air an Robhair (rover) 

’S as a sin air d’ fhiaradh, a null gu sgeir an leusain, 
’S sin ma bhitheas an lionadh a’ dortadh. 
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A simple translation of this verse is as follows: 


If you are going fishing, 

And you are needing bearings, 

Keep her to the west of the Rover, 

And from there a slanting, over to the Sight Rock, 
That is, if the flood tide is pouring. 


Sgeir a’ Ghuana — S.E. from the island of Neartaigh. Skerry 
of the Guano. Presumed to be from the Spanish word Guano, 
sea-fowl manure. This rock, which is flooded at pia tide, is 
very good for lobster fishing. 


Sgeir Steaphain — N.E. of the island of Hoana, be- 
tween it and the island of Hearmatraigh. Stephen’s Rock or 
skerry. When scarcely in my teens, I often fished at this rock 
with a hardy crofter-fisherman called Dan MacLeod, from Pol 
an Oir, Berneray. Dan had nerves of steel and his old 15 foot 
lugsail boat was often driven to the limit. The sea in the 
vicinity of this rock used to be good for saith and lythe fishing. 
Steaphan is the Gaelic for Stephen and the name Stefan is not 
unusual in European countries. It’s surprising that the Gaelic 
bible gives the English name for Stephen, who was the first 
Christian martyr. See Acts, Ch. 7, v. 59. This Christian name 
has not caught on in Gaelic, but there is a Pein Steaphain, 
Stephen’s Penny Lot, in Skye and there was an island in Uist 
called Eilean Steaphain, now incorporated in the causeway. 
This rock is called Staffin Skerry, on charts for mariners. A 
peculair translation, as I don’t believe Staffin in Skye has 
anything to do with the name Stephen. 


Sgeir an Aite — Skerry — an aite, of the place. Skerry of the 
place. Given on charts as State Rock; perhaps because place 
and state are interchangeable. This rock is between Sgeir an 
Leusain and the island of Hearmatraigh. q.v. This is an 
unusual name for a sea-rock and the translation may be quite 
wrong. 


Sgeir na Parlamaid — Skerry of the Parliament. E. from the 
island of Sursay (Sugharsaigh). This skerry presumably got its 
name from some discussion that took place here. 
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An Robhair — The Rover. To the north from the island of 
Neartaigh (Narstay). This rock was probably struck by a boat 
of this name. The proper name for this skerry is, Sgeir a’ Bhàta 
Reothairt. 


Lair a’ Chuain — The mariners chart gives Lar a’ Chuain. Lair 
is the Gaelic for mare and lar is the Gaelic for floor. This 
skerry is to the east of the Rover and the local word is lair. 
There isa N. word laudh-r, sea foam; and it is feasible that the 
name originated from this word. However, John MacKillop, 
of 13 Borve, Berneray, a retired fisherman, informs me that 
the actual name is, Lathair a’ Chuain — lathair is G. for 
presence, vicinity, in sight; a’ chuain, of the ocean. A good 
translation of this name is, Ocean View. 


Sgeir a’ Bhata Reothairt — N.W. from Lair a’ chuain; a’ 
bhàta, of the boat. Reothairt is the genitive of reothart; masc., 
Reothart, the G. for spring tide. This name can be translated 
to Skerry of the spring-tide boat. Modern name, The Rover. 


Sgeir Sine — Eastwards from the Cabbage Group. Sine is the 
Gaelic for Jane. Skerry of Jane, or Jane Skerry. Perhaps 
named after a boat called ‘Jane.’ 


Sgeir na Cloiche — Also east from the Cabbage Group. Skerry 
of the Stone; na Cloiche, gen. case, fem. of clach, astone. The 
name comes from a prominent rock on this skerry. There is 
also Seolaid Sgeir na Cloiche. Seolaid is G. for Fairway. This 
fairway is navigable, for small boats only, and should never be 
used without local knowledge, and to do so could prove 
disastrous. This rule should also be applied to most of the 
sounds, flows and fairways mentioned in this paper as most of 
the rocks and skerries are covered by the sea at high tide, 
making these waters very treacherous. There is another Sker- 
ry of the stone, between the Rangas and the Gray Skerry; 
referred to later, which has a large stone on the southern tip. 
The following incident concerns this stone. One morning Dan 
MacLeod, Pol an Oir, whom I have already introduced, was 
sailing to the island of Stromay for peats, with a crew man, 
Norman MacKillop, Ferry. There was a strong breeze from 
the east and suddenly old Dan told his crewman to be alert 
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with his main sheet, as John, son of Donald Ban MacLeod, 
Quay, was practically, keel up, under sail in the vicinity of 
Stone Skerry. Dan, of course, was being facetious, as was his 
nature, because he had immediately realised that John was 
high and dry on this protruding stone on the skerry. They went 
to John’s aid but no help was required as the tide was flowing 
and the boat floated off. This example shows what can happen 
even to the wisest, as John MacLeod was one of the best 
fishermen in the island with immense local knowledge. 


Sgeir an Iaruinn — Between Nartsay Isle and the Cabbage 
Group. larunn is the G. for iron, and Iaruinn, of the iron. To 
comply with the G. rule for genitive case of masc. nouns, a 
slender i is placed after the last broad vowel, to form what is, 
more-or-less, the same as the possessive case in English. This 
name translates to:— Skerry of the Iron, not Iron Skerry, 
which would be Sgeir Iaruinn. I could trace no tradition 
regarding this name. 


Sgeir a’ Chuain — E. from the isle of Narstay, towards the 
main channel in the sound of Harris. This skerry is fairly 
isolated, hence the name: Ocean Rock, or Lit., Skerry of the 
Ocean, i.e. An Cuan Sgith, The Minch. 


Seolaid Iain Mhic an Tailleir — Fairway of Iain son of the 
tailor (MacLeod). This Iain was the great grandfather of 
James MacLeod, but who is better known as the second hand 
on the ferry-boat plying the waters between Harris, Uist and 
Berneray. This fairway is E. of the Splear Group and runs 
approx. N. and S. 


Sgeir an Trodaidh — N.E. from the isle of Narstay, fairly close 
to the Shore. Trodadh is the G. for scolding. Skerry of the 
scolding. If this indeed is the real meaning, there may have 
been some dispute concerning this rock; or at this location. 


Rag Sgeirean Neartaigh — to the W. of the island. There is a 
G. word rag, with the meaning rigid, stiff or stubborn. These 
are quite bare rocks so the name cannot be from the word roc, 
which is seaweed or tangle in G. This word is derived from 
O.N. Rok. 
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Sgeirean na Steamair — S.W. of the Cabbage Group. Skerries 
of the Steamer. 


Sgeir na h-Eabaist — S.W. of the rocks known as An 
Spleadhar; pron. splear, and on the left, coming in, the Skerry 
of the Fairway. Eabaist is the Berneray Gaelic for a large 
female seal. I could not trace the name in any G. dictionary, 
but is the G. name for the female of the large Atlantic seal. 


Sgeir na Millteig — N.W. of the Skerry of the Female Seal. 
The mariner’s chart has in the same position, Skerry of the 
large seal, in G. given as, Sgeir a’ ron mhoir, i.e. Sgeir an Roin 
Mhoir. So it would appear that these two seal skerries are one 
and the same. Millteag is the G. for a little bundle. There are 
two rocks here and, in fact, they are listed on the chart as little 
bundle. Skerry of the little Bundle, or Bundles. 


Blad Sgeirean — N.W. of the isle of Votersay. There is a 
Gaelic word Blad, a wide mouth. This gives us the name, 
Wide Mouth Skerries. 


Sgeir Letheach Caolais — Half-way between Berneray and the 
isle of Sursay. Sgeir, skerry; letheach, half-way; caolas, 
sound. Half-way Rock. Given on chart as, Half Channel 
Rock. 


Clachan [ain Ruaidh —E. of Sgeir na h-Eabaist. Clachan, 
rocks; lan Ruadh, personal name. Ruaidh is gen. case. Rocks 
of Red John. 


Sgeir Charrach — In the N. Rangas group of skerries. Car- 
rach, rough, uneven. Ir. carr. Rough Skerry. S.E. of Clach 
Mhor Sheann-Sgeir. 


Clach Mhor Sheann-Sgeir — In the N. end of the N. Rangas 
Group. Clach Mhor, large stone; Sheann, of the old; sgeir, 
skerry. Large Stone of the old, or aged Skerry. 


Clach a’ Bhobhta — To the N. of North Rangas, near the 
entrance to the fairway, adjacent. Clach, stone; Bobhta, is the 
local G. for an iron bar. From E. bolt. In G. referred to as 
bolta. Stone of the Iron Bar. This stone was in a dangerous 
position and difficult to spot when covered by the sea. About 
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60 years ago, the local blacksmith, bored this rock and fitted a 
cart axle on its surface. To make it more conspicuous a large 
bunch of heather was tied to its top. This marker is still in 
position, although the heather is long since gone. The black- 
smith was Norman MacKillop, the last real blacksmith in 
Berneray. He was Norman, son of Lachlann, son of lain, son 
of Alasdair Roy or Ruadh MacKillop. He was also a first class 
carpenter, as well as being a crofter and a lobsterman, in 
addition to being a Sunday school teacher and precentor in the 
Church of Scotland. I was barely a teenager when he told me 
the story of Lady Grange in great detail. Needless to say, that 
important piece of island history was never taught us in the 
island school. 


Sgeir nan Reannach — S.E. of the island of Torgay. Sgeir, 
skerry; nan reannach, nan, gen. plur. of an. In Gaelic the gen. 
plur. can be like the nom. sing, as in this case, therefore the 
noun suffers no change. Reannach is the G. for mackerel, i.e. 
Masc. noun. Skerry of the Mackerel. Mackerel has been 
netted in Loch Aulasary to the south of this skerry. A most 
unlikely place as this loch is practically land-locked. N.B. In 
Berneray, this fish is pronounced runnach. It means striped, 
or spotted. It is with reluctance that I introduce G. grammar, 
except where I feel it is absolutely necessary, as mistakes can 
be easily made. It is best to ask native speakers how these 
names are expressed if one is a learner. 


Sgeir Chaluim — N.E. of Sgeir nan Runnach. Chaluim, poss. 
case of Calum. Malcolm’s Rock or skerry. This is believed to 
be the skerry Malcolm Morrison struck with his barge, ‘An 
Aobhac’, while racing another boat to the isle of Obasay, 
Aobhac is the G. for cuttlefish. She was built at Mol na 
h-Aobhaic in Cluer, Harris, and was therefore aptly named. 
Small barges were popular in the isles at the time. Gaelic 
pronounciation, Bearg. Faobhac = common cuttlefish. 


Sgeir Mhor na h-Otrach and Sgeir Bheag na h-Otrach — Two 
skerries E. of the island of Torgay. Oitir is the G. for a shoal or 
bank of sand; na h-otrach, of the sandbank. Large Skerry of 
the sandbank, and Small Skerry of the sandbank. Locally, 
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otrach seems to be the gen. case of the f. noun, ottir. There isa 
word Otrach, with a grave accent on the o, which means dirt or 
filth, but has no relation to the names of these skerries. 


Rubha nan Sgarbh — N. of the Cabbage Group. Rubha, a 
point; nan Sgarbh, of the cormorants, or shags. From O.N. 
Skarfr, a cormorant. Point of the Cormorants. N.B. This is a 
sea-bound skerry. 


Sgeirean a’ Chail — quite a large area of rocks and skerries to 
the south of Rubha nan Sgarbh. Sgeirean, Skerries; a’ chàil is 
the gen. case of cal, cabbage. About 100 years ago an Irish 
boat was wrecked on this skerry, with a cargo of cabbage anda 
lot of cabbages were being picked up in this area, and to this 
day the skerry is known as Skerries of the Cabbage. Where the 
Irish were going with this load of cabbages is not known but 
near-by and to the north of this skerry is a rock called Sgeir na 
Bùtha — na bùtha, of the shop. Skerry of the shop: but I don’t 
think this was the Irish boat’s true destination. 


Sgeirean na Fadhail — N. of Rubha nan Sgarbh. Fadhail is a 
fordable stretch of water between shores or rocks or banks of 
rivers. Alt. a tidal stretch of sand. Skerries of the Ford. There 
is a fairway between the rocks. 


Bodha Mor Cheann na Riofa — N.W. of the Cabbage Group. 
Bodha, sea rock; mor, big; cheann na Riofa, head of the reef. 
Large Rock of the Reef Head. 


An Riof — This is a large ridge of rocks, shingle, stones and 
skerries, stretching out, from the hamlet of Baile in Berneray, 
a considerable distance into the sea. There is a navigable 
channel through it for small boats, near the Berneray 
shoreline. The Reef, at its seaward end forms into two points, 
eastwards and westwards. At the far end of the westward 
point is a rock named An Sgeir Bhuidhe — An Sgeir, the 
skerry; Bhuidhe, adjective, asp., yellow. The Yellow Skerry. 
In the middle of this reef is a small island called Bheiteam — 
Wet Island. This is O.N. All these islets with the terminal 
ending am are generally always smaller than the islands with 
the ay ending, ay being the Norse for island. Holmr, island. 
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This word is nearly always reduced to the diminutive am, 
when describing islands in this area. The yellow skerry gets its 
name from the colour of the seaweed growing on it, as indeed 
all others similarly named here. Seolaid Bheiteam — between 
Vaitam Isle and the Yellow Skerry is Fairway of Vaitam — 
O.N. wet Holm. Stretching out from this locus is Am Braigh 
Ban — Am, Def. Art. Braigh, upper part of anything. Pro- 
nounced locally as, Breadh. Ban, white or fair. There is a lot 
of white sand and shingle here, hence the name, The Fair 
Breast. 


Na Carrain — N.E. of the Reef, (1) An Carran Dubh. (2) An 
Carran Cuil. The Black Carran, and The Back Carran. The G. 
word Carran seems to be from the word carr, meaning rough, 
with the an, diminutive masc. forming the word carran, little 
rough one. The Back Carran is nearly always subject to 
breakers. 


Bodha Ruairidh Alasdair — To the S. of the skerry named 
Kylie on mariner’s charts. Bodha, a rock in the sea, usually 
covered by flood tides and sometimes without weeds, but the 
name covers various, nondescript sea rocks. The rest of the 
name is personal, Roderick son of Alasdair. (MacLean). This 
Roderick was a herring fisherman as well as a lobsterman. In 
his day he had the largest boats in the island. He was a veteran 
of the first world war. 


An Caillidh — About quarter of a mile S. of the isle of 
Killegray. The meaning of this word is not clear, but it is 
pronounced the same way as it is written in the charts, i.e. The 
Kylie. Apparently this should be in fact Skeileadh. 


Sgeir an Duilisg — This skerry is beside the Kylie Rock. an 
Duilisg, Gen. case. of Duileasg, dulse. The edible leaf of the 
tangle. Skerry of the Dulse. 


Sgeir Fhada-bhig — Sgeir, skerry; Fhadabhig. fada, long, G. 
and Vik, N. for bay. Long Skerry of the Bay. The name is a 
correct description. 


Sgeir Bhéla-bhig — S.E. from the isle of Killegray, the name 
being pronounced Voelavik. This seems to be pure O.N. 
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Sgeir na Sailleadh — Na sailleadh, of the salting. Skerry of the 
Salting. If this possible translation is correct, there is no 
tradition surviving. This skerry is near the isle of Groay. One 
person did suggest the root is Saill, blubber, perhaps from 
seals. 


Sgeir Fhionnlaidh — S.E. of Bris Sgeir. Named after Finlay 
Paterson, Geodha Dhubh, Berneray. Skerry of Finlay. 


Sgeir Dona — Between Groay and Lingay isles. Dona, G. for 
bad, evil, dangerous, etc. The Dangerous Skerry. 


Sgeir an Aiseig — S.E. of the Isle of Groay. An Aiseig, is Gen. 
Case. of aiseag, ferry. Skerry of the Ferry, or ferrying. Assum- 
ing this is a true translation. 


Sgeir Mhic Cumhais — S.E. of the Isle of Lingay (part of 
Harris). Skerry of MacCuish. Personal name. 


Sgeirean Dubha Sgarbhaigh — S.W. of the Isle of Scaravay. 
The Black Skerries of Scaravay. 


Bodha nan Lion — N.W. of the Isle of Gasbunn. Nan Lion, 
gen. plur. of the nets. Skerry of the Nets. 


Sgeir Bean Ruairidh — N.W. of Groay Isle, beside Sgeir 
Chruaidh. Bean Ruairidh, Roderick’s wife. Skerry of Roder- 
ick’s wife. 


Sgeir Liath nan Crubag — E. of Rubha nan Sgarbh. Liath, 
grey; nan crubag, of the crabs. Crubag — local name for crab. 
Grey Skerry of the Crabs. 


Na Fireanan — These sea rocks are E. of the former township 
of Baile Fo Thuath, in the Isle of Pabay. Translated on charts 
as, Halo Rock. The relationship between the names is vague 
and should really read, The Truthful Ones. These rocks are 
visible from the little clachan of Brusda, in Berneray, the 
residents of which could foretell coming storms by turbulence 
in the sea causing foaming breakers to crash over the rocks 
and up into the air. Forecasting the weather by means of these 
rocks was so accurate that they have been known ever since as 
the truthful ones. Donald, son of John Morrison, when resi- 
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dent in Brusda was asked to judge the weather and he replied 
in his usual enigmatic matter, as follows, “The Truthful Ones 
are going up in the skies, but the wicked are not moving.” 
“Tha Na Fireanan a’ dol dhan athar ach chan eil an t-aingidha’ 
gluasad.” This sagacious reply was typical of Donald, who was 
himself known as the ‘Judge’ on the island because of his 
pronouncements, the meanings of which were not always 
obvious at the time. 


A’ Ghruagach — This is a low-lying skerry in the triangle of 
the sea, formed between the islands of Berneray, Pabay and 
Killigray. The Maiden, is a literal translation of the name. 
This name can also mean in Gaelic, a brownie or a sprite; 
perhaps in this case, a sea-sprite. As far as I know, there is no 
extant tradition concerning this rock in the sea. 


Sgeir a’ Mhurain — A group of rocks, north westerly from the 
Isle of Killegray. The chart name is Sgeir Vuran. In Gaelic 
there is no letter v and its sound is represented either by bh or 
mh. Skerry of the sea-bent or Marram, G. Muran. O.N. marr, 
sea; halmr, haulm. Common name, sea-bent. Admiralty sur- 
veys to 1951 give the name simply as Bent Rock. 


Sgeir na Sollaig — Adjacent to and N. of Sea-Bent Skerry. 
The word Sollaig has a Gaelic ring to it. Na is gen. sing. fem. of 
the art. an. Skerry of the Sollaig? The nearest G. word is 
Sgoladh, rinsing, washing, cleaning, etc. The gen. of this word 
is Sgolaidh. The root of this word is Sgol, which is the G. word 
for Scull. 


An Sgeir Dhubh — To the N. of Sollaig Skerry. The Black 
Skerry. This name is frequently given to the outermost skerry, 
which of course appears blacker than the rest. Not correct in 
this instance as there is one to the N. further out called 
Stromul. 


Stromul — Further out to the N. of the Black Skerry. This 
name seems to be of pure Norse origin. A hybrid. Norse, 
Straumr; current or stream. UI, Ulf, perhaps a personal name. 


Bodha Granda — Off the west coast of the Isle of Ensay. 
Bodha, from Norse, booi; a rock over which waves break or a 
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breaker over sunken rocks. Granda, Gaelic for ugly. Ugly 
sea-rock or the Nasty Breaker. 


Sgeir na h-lola— Halfway between Port a’ Chambair, Berner- 
ay and the Great Reef of Berneray. Iola, a fishing bank or 
rock. Skerry of the fishing bank. Between this port and the 
islands of Pabay, Ensay and Killegray are shallow stretches of 
sand and covered rock called Druim na Beiste — Druim, back 
or ridge. Na Beiste, gen. case, of the beast or monster. The 
backbone of the Beast. This can be hazardous to seamen, and 
they have obviously called it the beast for that reason. Neil 
Morrison, the Pabay bard, in his ‘Song of Terror refers to this 
beast as follows, in regard to its location: 


Tha ’n dara ceann dhith aig Port a’ chambair, 
’S °n earr is greann orr’ an Caolas Sgaire, 

’S chan eil de dh'armailt an Duthaich Alba, 
Na chumadh balbh i ri aimsir graineil. 


Caolas Sgaire — This is the name of the channel that runs 
between the islands of Killegray and Ensay. Sgaire is a person- 
al name spelt on the charts as Skaari. Sgaire is the Gaelic for 
Zachary and caolas is narrows. Zachary’s Narrows or Chan- 
nel. This refes to Zachary MacAulay who belonged to the 
island of Berneray, Lewis. During the days of sail he had a 
trading smack and while in the sound of Harris this was his 
favourite route. In former times smacks such as these were 
fitted out like shops and traded from place to place, before the 
development of proper roads and public transport. Apparent- 
ly the goods for sale were displayed in the hold of the vessel. 
This channel is not marked on the chart dated 1951, but is on 
amended charts of 1987, with the spelling Skaari. There is no 
local knowledge concerning Zachary’s travels in the islands, 
but the times are well beyond living memory. See introduc- 
tion. 


Ensay Isle — Gaelic — Easaigh. From Norse, aer, ewes, and 
ay, island. Ewe island. 


Killigray — Kjallard is Norse, and gra, grey. Kjallard; burial 
place. Burial Place Island. With the Isle of Ensay, these are 
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the largest islands in the sound of Harris, between Berneray 
and Leverburgh. Both very fertile. 


Gob an Toa — Due north from the island of Ensay and the 
northernmost point on the island of Harris. Given on the maps 
and charts as Toe Head. Gob, Gaelic for Beak, Bill or point. 
Toa or To means a rocky promontory with grass. Beak of the 
grassy point is one translation. 


Camus an Liubhaire — Slightly south of Gob an Toa, which is 
on the point north-west of the island of Harris; on maps and 
charts, spelt Liuri. Camus is the Gaelic for bay, creek, bight or 
harbour. There is a Gaelic word, Liubhair, with the following 
meanings: Delivery, give up, surrender, resign, abandon, 
rescue. An, def. art. the (of the). Bay of the rescue, is one of 
the possible translations. Liugh is Gaelic for lythe. Local 
tradition from the Island of Harris may throw some light on 
the meaning of this name. The following verse to a bagpipe 
melody was given to me by Malcolm, son of Norman, son of 
Malcolm MacLeod. Malcolm from Baile in Berneray, a very 
mentally-alert octogenarian, now resides in Strontian. This 
verse is part of a very old song from Uist. My reason for 
including this verse from Mr MacLeod, with its translation, is 
to show that there is nothing in it but place names, yet the 
sound of the names in Gaelic and the manner in which they are 
sung shows a profound relationship between its music and the 
elements and man and his environment. This relationship is 
utterly lost when the words are transmuted to another lan- 
guage. 


Fraoch a Ronaigh 
Heisgeir, Haisgeir, Dubh sgeir Ronaigh, 
Culaibh Phabaigh, ’s Gob an Toa, 
Camus an Liubhaire agus Sodhaigh 
Far an tric a’ chroic ag éirigh. 
Beinn Dubh Shollais, Aird a’ Mhorain, 
Cnoc nan Torran, ’s fad `o chéil’ iad, 
Càirinnis, Griminnis, Iollairigh, Bearnaraigh, 
Fraoch a Ronaigh, muran a Bhalaigh. 
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Heather from Ronay 
Heisgeir, Haisgeir, Black skerry of Ronay, 
Back of Pabay and point of Toe, 
Bay of delivery, Isle of Soay, 
Where the foaming breakers rise. 
Black Ben of Sollas, Aird of Moran, 
Knoll of Hillocks, all far apart. 
Carinish, Griminish, Iollary, Berneray, 
Heather from Ronay, sea-bent from Valay. 


The composer of these lines must have been well acquainted 
with this area (perhaps a fisherman) for he seems to have 
picked at random, names covering a distance from Toe Head 
in Harris to Heisgeir Isles which lie some eight miles from the 
coast of North Uist. These islands are also known as the 
Monach Isles, their real name in Gaelic being Eileanan Man- 
ach: Islands of the Monks. The Gaelic for monk is manach, 
derived from two words: math and neach, i.e., good and 
person (good person). Heisgeir, O.N. Bright Rock Skerry. 
High Skerry. Haisgeir, O.N. Heisgeir was probably known as 
the Monach Isles before the Vikings arrived. Haisgeir or 
Haesger, can also mean Wild sea Rock. It is really a group of 
two main islands. They are vey rocky, one is called Haisgeir 
Mhór — Mhór, asp. Gaelic word, mór; big. The other is 
Haisgeir Eagach — Eagach, Gaelic for notched. A very apt 
name as the outline of this island is very serrated. 


Sgeir Sgoilte — S.W. of the island of Neartay. Sgoilte is the 
Gaelic for cleft, splintered or cracked, etc. Split Skerry. 


Sgeir an Tunna — W. of the island of Obasaigh. Gaelic and 
Irish, tunna. M.Eng. tonne. Norse Tunna. Ger. tonne. All 
from the Latin, a cask. In this sense, a ton weight. Skerry of 
the Ton — This refers to the days when kelp was being used in 
industry and a ton of it could be taken from this rock alone. 


Eilean a’ Charnain — N.W. of the island of Obasaigh. Eilean 
is Gaelic for island, a’ charnain, of the little cairn. From the 
Gaelic carn, a heap or pile, usually of stones. Island of the 
little cairn. This stone cairn was built by Captain Otter of the 
Admiralty survey ship about the latter half of the nineteenth 
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century. The reason for building this cairn is not clear and it is 
of no obvious use for shipping. This island is a good source of 
the large mussel called in Gaelic, claba-dubha, or the ‘Chubby 
doo’ of the Firth of Clyde. 


An Sgeir Ghlas — North of MacArthur Island, which is off the 
north shore of the Island of Stromay, off the N.E. of North 
Uist. The Grey Skerry — Glas being the Gaelic for grey or 
green; ghlas is a desc. adj. This is a large grey rock in the sea. 
There is a smaller rock to the east of it, with a fairway between 
them called Sedlaid na Sgeir Ghlais — local pronunciation. 
Fairway of the grey skerry. 





MacArthur Island — MacArthur is the usual Gaelic for this 
name but in Skye the form Macartain is used and this is the 
Gaelic form used in this instance. There is no local knowledge 
about this person, but in view of the pronunciation he may 
have been from Skye. This island is tidal, known since time 
immemorial in Gaelic as Eilean MhicArtain. It forms a bay, 
with the shore-line of the island of StrOmay, which is called, 
due to its depth, An Laimhrig Dhomhain — Laimhrig is Norse 
and means pier or loading rock. Shet. Laamar. Domhainn is 
Gaelic for deep. In this sense it is aspir. with an ‘h’. One E. 
translation is The Deep Landing Place. At one time it was in 
constant use when the people of Berneray had the use of the 
island of Stromay for peat-cutting. It is seldom used for that 
purpose now, although I recall as a boy the whole island being 
a mass of peat-banks. Allotted to Berneray in 1923. 


Sgeir Chaluim Iain Oig — S.W. of the islands called Na 


Craobhagan, craobhag is small tree, bush, etc., in G. From G. 
craobh, a tree and ag being the feminine diminutive. Little 
trees islets, so called because the common ragwort seems to 
grow very tall on these isles. The skerry is called after Malcolm 
lain Og Shaw, who struck his boat on it, during the days of 
sail, while going towards the fairway called An t-Seolaid Mhór 
— The Big Fairway. This fairway is to the south past the 
Craobhagan Islets towards Ardeanais Point, which is west of 
the isle of Stromay. 
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Cnoc a’ Chombaiste — cnoc, knoll: combaiste, compass or 
circle. Knoll of the Compass. There is no local tradition but it 
is a prominent knoll on the isle of Hermatray. In 1921 a 
Norwegian boat was driven ashore on Hermatray and Hector 
MacKinnon, the local bard, recorded the event in song. 
According to the song, the plight of the crew was discovered 
by a local lobsterman, Alex Beag MacDonald, who saw two of 
the boat's complement waving weakly from the Knoll of the 
Compass, as per the words of the song. 


Sedlaid Cnag a’ Bhata — Seolaid, a fairway in the sea. The 
skerry is referred to in the next item. 


Cnag a’ Bhàta — cnag = pin, peg or knob, but if the word is 
Cnac, it means crack, crevice or breach. One of the many 
alternatives could be as follows. Cnac, crevice; a’ bhata, of the 
boat. Crevice of the Boat, Skerry. Given on the charts as Sgeir 
a’ Bhàta — Skerry of the Boat. Positioned on the E. side of the 
Splears Group. 


Seolaid Nighean Mhurchaidh Bhain — East from the island of 
Torogay. A rough bearing is MacLean’s house, Borve, in line 
with the south-end point of Torogay, but local knowledge is 
essential to use this fairway. Seolaid, fairway. Nighean is the 
G. for daughter; Mhurchaidh Bhain, of the fair Murdo. 
Fairway of the daughter of Fair Murdo. (Their identities are 
not now known.) MacLean’s house now owned by MacAskill. 


Sgeir na Comh-stri — comh-stri is the G. for strife, battle, 
quarrel, etc. S.F. Sgeir na, skerry of the, gen. sing. fem. of art. 
an. Skerry of the Strife. This skerry is situated between 
Grianam Mor and the shore of North Uist. During the dispute 
between the MacLeods and the MacDonalds regarding the 
boundary line between Harris and Uist, the ownership of this 
skerry was called into question. The decision was made in 
favour of MacLeod because the water was deeper on the 
landward side than on seaward side. This information came 
from the late Ailean Ban, son of Alasdair, son of Ailean 
MacLeod, of Berneray. These skerries at that time were a 
valuable source of kelp and that was one of the reasons for the 
dispute. 
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Seolaid na h-Eala — seolaid, fairway or channel; na h-Eala, of 
the swan. Channel of the Swan. This channel is entered from 
the Minch, between the islands of Hermatray and Groatay, 
pronounced Groay. The channel runs in a westerly direction 
past Eileanan Dubha and between Orasay and Righe nam 
Ban islands and between Trollaman near Tahay isle and the 
coast of Hoe Beg, North Uist. This fairway then continues 
between Stromay Isle and the Rangas Skerries; still westerly 
and past the Craobhagan Isles, taking the fairway of the Grey 
Skerry and on to Aird Thormaid — Norman’s Headland or 
point. Allegedly named after Sir Norman MacLeod of Ber- 
neray. About six hundred yards south of this headland is 


Laimhrig na h-Eala — Laimhrig, landing place or quay; na 
h-Eala, of the swan. Landing place of the Swan. The swan 
referred to here is the name of a particular boat, a galley, 
called in Gaelic, Birlinn. This galley was called the ‘White 
Swan’ and was built in the Isle of Skye about three hundred 
years ago. More detailed accounts will be given, further-on, in 
this paper, concerning this particular boat. The Swan channel 
continues from Norman's Point through the Grianam fairway, 
past Torogay Isle and joins the kyle between Uist and Berner- 
ay. It goes though this kyle and turns in a north-westerly 
direction, passing the north side of Boreray Isle and into the 
ocean. 


Sgeir na Seòlaid — S.E. of Clach Mhor Sheann Sgeir. Sgeir, 
skerry; na seolaid, of the fairway. Skerry of the Fairway. 
Given on the charts as Floating Rock. The expression ‘floating 
rock’ is an absurdity. It may have been taken from the word, 
seòlaid. As the word seol can mean to float, in certain 
circumstances. 


Sgeir na h-Airde Caoladh — N.E. of Votersay Isle. Caol, 
narrow; Aird, point. Na h-Airde Caoladh, is the genitive case. 
Skerry of the Narrow Point. 


An Aird Chaol — A narrow point of land which forms part of 
the island of Votersay. The Narrow Promontory. 


Bodha Chaluim ’ic Iomhair — Bodha is from the O.N. booi, a 
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sea-rock over which the waves break. A sunken rock without 
any seaweed is sometimes referred to locally as a bodha. The 
rest is a personal name. Identified as Malcolm son of Iver 
Shaw. The G. for I. Shaw is lomhar Seadhgh. 


Sgeir an Tairbh — Between the isle of Tahay and Cheesebay 
and Hoebeg. An Tairbh, gen. sing. of tarbh, the Gaelic for 
bull. Skerry of the Bull. There is no tradition regarding this 
name. 


Sgeir na Snathaid — S.E. of Cleite nan Luch. Na Snathaid, 
gen. of the needle. Skerry of the Needle. This is an ordinary 
looking skerry and there is no obvious reason why it should 
have this name. 


Cleite nan Luch — S. of the island of Sursay. Cleite, a rocky 
isle or cliff. Nan is Gen, pl. of an; Luch is Gaelic for Mouse. 
Rocky Islet of the Mice. It would indeed be fascinating if a 
colony of mice was still extant on this tiny spot on the ocean. 
They are not great swimmers and how they got there is a 
mystery. 


Cleite na Slaite — is between the islands of Sursay and Tathay. 
The name on the latest chart is Eilean na Slettich. There is no 
such word as Slettich in Gaelic; na Slaite, of the Rod. Rocky 
Islet of the Rod. How it got this name is a mystery. 


Sgeir an Acair — S. of the island of Vacasay; an Acair, of the 
anchor. Skerry of the Anchor. Purists will insist that the name 
in Gaelic should be Sgeir na h-Acrach. Being a feminine noun 
and acrach being the genitive of acair. Acrach is also the 
Gaelic for hungry or a hungry person. N.B. In all these names 
I have kept to the manner in which they are expressed by the 
local people. It has been suggested that the name is Anchor- 
age Skerry, as there is a good anchorage here. 


Righe nam Ban — S.E. of the island of Tathay. Righe has 
many meanings including summer residence, sheiling, etc.; 
nam ban, of the women. Nam is gen. pl. of the article an. Ban, 
women. Sheiling of the Women is one translation but I was 
unable to trace any connection. This is the name given to three 
small islets and there is a channel between them used by 
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Berneray boats going to Lochmaddy. For some reason they 
are known today as Eileanan na Yacht. 


An Caolas Mor — Off the South coast of Tathay Isle, an 
caolas, the fairway; Mor is the G. for big. The Big Fairway. 


Sgeir Mhic Aonghais — N. of the island of Grotay. Skerry of 
the son of Angus. Given on charts as Angus Rock? Patterson 
Rock is to the east of this island on the edge of the Minch and is 
reputed to be good for catching lythe. This is the Paterson 
referred to previously and has another skerry called after him. 
He is Finlay Paterson of Berneray, now deceased, who was 
the local registrar, ferryman and shopkeeper. He was born 
1876, died 1953. 


Ceann a’ Mhuir — A point on the mainland of Uist, south of 
the island of Vacasay. Ceann, head; a’ mhuir, of the sea. 
Headland of the sea. The gen. of muir, the sea, is usually na 
mara, but here as in Lewis, the nom. is fem. and the gen. is 
masc. The name has always been rendered here as Ceanna- 
mhuir. 


Na h-Eileanan Dubha — lie off the shore near Ceanna-mhuir; 
called in English The Black Islands. 


Sgeir Jocky —S.E. of the isle of Tathay. Jocky’s Skerry. Jocky 
was a nick-name give to a John MacLean of Berneray. He was 
known locally as Seonaidh Bhrusda. Brusda is a place in 
Berneray. 


Bagh Neill — In the S.E. end of the island of Tathay. Also 
known as Bagh Clann Neill — Bagh is a bay in G. Clann Neill 
is Neil’s Children. The Bay of Neil’s Children. This is where 
Neil MacKillop of Berneray and his large family loaded their 
boat with peats and shipped them home. See also Bagh Clann 
Neill, referred to under the heading, Fuam na h-Ola. 


Sgeir nam Biodag — West of Torogay Isle and half-way 
between it and the anchorage of Cul Beinn a’ Chaolais, in 
North Uist. Skerry of the Dirks. A dispute occurred here 
concerning the ownership of this skerry and it is alleged that 
dirks were used. Biodag is the G. for a dirk or a dagger. In 
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former days seaweed was a valuable commodity and this 
skerry has a good supply of it. 


Seòlaid nam Boidhreach — N.W. of Stromay Isle. Seòlaid, 
fairway; nam Boidhreach; nam, gen. pl. Boidhreach, Boreray 
people or Borerayites, natives of the isle of Boreray, which is 
N. of North Uist. Fairway of the Boreray Men. This is the 
track these islanders followed when they were ferrying peats. 


Sgeir an Fhéidh — Eastward from Aird Thormaid (Norman’s 
promontory); an Fheidh, gen. of fiadh, a deer. Skerry of the 
Deer. It has been called this since time immemorial. The 
reason why is not known. 


An Cleite Loisgte — N.W. of the isle of Opsay (better as 
Obsay). An, art, the. Cleite, a rocky eminence. Loisgte is the 
past pt. of loisg, the G. for burn, scorch, parch, etc. The 
Parched Rocky Isle; or The Burnt Rocky Isle. The name 
belies the nature of this isle as Norman MacLean, a former 
Berneray crofter, used to graze a total of two hoggets on it. 


Cleit a’ Ghaorra— S.E. of the isle of Vacasay, near the shore. 
Gaorr is a vulgar name for the sea-clay that surronds this tiny 
rocky isle. The proper G. for this type of clay is lathach. 


Am Propaiste — This is a tidal island, tied to the mainland of 
North Uist. It’s a green isle without heather, but has peat of 
poor quality. Finlay Paterson from Berneray, previously men- 
tioned, used to cut peat there many years ago, but the quality 
was so poor he had to give it up. The Propaiste. The meaning 
of the word Propaiste is unknown. 


Sgeir Sealg —- Off Vacasay Isle. Sealg is the G. for fowling. 
Fowling Skerry. Reputed to be a good spot for shooting wild 
birds. Vacasay Isle has two bays, Am Bagh Caol — The 
Narrow Bay, and Am Bagh Salach — The Dirty Bay. Dirt 
Rock is at the entrance to this bay. The name of the island is 
O.N. Vagr, bay and ay, island. Norse names have persisted 
and so has the Norse blood, although the islanders call them- 
selves Gaels today. A lot of Norse words still exist and now 
form part of the Gaelic vocabulary. A glance at the map shows 
that Vacasay is a very apt name for this island. 
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Sgeir Thormaid Dhomhnaill — Lies between the Craobhagan 
Isles and a small tidal island called Eilean Thormaid Dhòmh- 
naill. These names translate to Skerry of Norman, son of 
Donald and Isle of Norman, etc. This was Norman son of 
Donald MacLeod, a crofter in Borve, Berneray. This small 
island called after Norman MacLeod is on the shore of a larger 
island called Stromay where the people of Berneray were 
allowed to cut peat. 


Sgeir Mairi — N.W. of the island of Groatay. Mairi, Mary, 
Skerry of Mary. Perhaps the name of a boat which hit this 
rock. 


Sgeir Sgim — N.W. of Sgeir an Letsain which is Sight Rock 
on the chart. Sgum, from N. skum, foam. Eng. scum. Skerry 
of the Foam. Alt. Foaming Skerry. s.ex. The G. for Groatay is 
Grothaigh. 


An Rubha Garbh — A high, rough point at the north end of 
Sursay Isle. Garbh, rough; rubha, point. Rough point. De- 
scribed accurately on the charts. There is a steep decline here 
called Ceum Iain Oig to the N.E. Ceum Iain Oig — Ceum in 
this instance means footpath. Iain òg is young Ian. The 
appellation Og is nearly always used in G. for junior, when 
there are older persons of similar name in the family. 
Apparently Iain Og referred to here was the only person who 
could descend this steep path with a load on his back. The G. 
for Sùrsay is Sùrsaigh. 


Rubha Mòr Nighean Tormaid — is on the island of Tathay. 
There is a large rock near the middle of the island called Clach 
Mhòr Thathay, situated near the landing place. Mòr nighean 
Tormaid is a personal name, identity unknown. Promontory 
of Morag, daughter of Norman. The G. Tormaid, for Nor- 
man, in this instance is not aspirated locally, perhaps for 
euphonic reasons. The second name translates to Large Rock 
of Tathay. Peats used to be cut here on the high plateau of the 
island and it was a very dangerous and steep descent. The G. 
for Tathay Isle is Tathaigh. The rock itself is at the N. side of 
the island. 
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Sgeir na h-Urchrach — Between the island of Torogay and the 
islets of Griaman. Sgeir, skerry; na h-Urchrach, gen. case of 
urchair, shot or report of a gun. Skerry of the Shot. Apparent- 
ly while out shooting, MacLeod of Berneray saw a seal on this 
skerry and told one of his servants to shoot it. The servant said 
it was too far away. MacLeod then borrowed his servant’s 
muzzle-loader gun and shot the seal. They were hunting on 
Torogay and the distance is supposed to be nearly 300 yards. 
As a result, this skerry is known by that name to this day. The 
G. for Torogay isle is Toroghaigh or Torghaigh. 


Bagh na Craoibhe — at the point of Aird a’ Mhorain in North 
Uist. Bagh, bay; na Craoibhe, gen. case, of the tree. Bay of 
the Tree. In former days perhaps a tree grew here or was 
washed ashore to give this bay its name. 


Raineach na h-Airde — To the south of Aird a’ Mhorain is an 
area in the sea which is called by this unusual name. Raineach, 
fern, in this case, sea-fern; na h-Airde, of the point. Sea-fern 
of the Point or Sea-fern Point. Sea-fern, a type of seaweed, 
widely distributed. Names such as these though seemingly 
unimportant were of great significance to lobster fishermen, 
who used them as their grid-reference. 


Grianam — This is the name of a group of three tiny islets 
south of Torogay and near the Uist coast before the point 
called Rubha na h-Aibhne Duibhe, the point of the Black 
River on the coast of North Uist. There is also a good fairway 
called in G. Seolaid Ghrianam. This is a recognised route for 
small boats. The word Grianam is from the O.N. root; groen, 
green and holmi, islet. An t-Seolaid Thraighte is a continua- 
tion of Seolaid Grianam, going N.W. Traighte, dried up. In 
this case, The Tidal Fairway. Grianam Ideam — is a single islet 
of the same name but nearer the Uist coast, in the same 
locality. The meaning of Ideam is not clear but the last two 
letters are probably from holm which has become am in the 
islands. Crò Raibeirt — on the N. shore of the isle of Torogay. 
Cro, sheep-pen, fold, hut or cottage; Raibeirt, gen. case of 
Robert. Robert's Cote? Rubha na h-Airidh — is the most 
westerly point of the island of Torogay. Rubha, point; na 
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h-Airidh, gen. case, of the sheiling. Point of the shieling. The 
remains of this shieling are still visible. 


Eilean Alaig Alasdair — lies behind Propaiste isle, previously 
mentioned. Alexander son of Alasdair’s Island. This was Alex 
MacLean of Berneray who was a local merchant and butcher. 
This island is also known as Eilean Gillean Alasdair, as Alas- 
dair’s sons used to cut peats there. 


Sgeirean an Dril — A good distance out from the island of 
Lingay, north of North Uist, two in number. Little Dril Rock 
and Big Dril Rock. There is a G. word for Dril, meaning a 
drop of rain or dew, or sparkling. The Sparkling Skerries 
could be one explanation. 


Bodha Gleann Dobhar — N.W. of Parliament Rock or Skerry. 
Glendour Rock. “The Glendour’ was the name of a kelp boat 
which may have struck this rock. This was a large type of boat 
which collected seaweed from the smaller local boats and 
shipped it down South. The seaweed was of course processed 
into kelp on the islands before it was taken on board. 


Garaidh Granda — W. of Aird a’ Mhorain at the north- 
ernmost tip of North Uist. This is a rock in the sea at this 
location. The biblical meaning of Garaidh is a den, Granda, 
ugly. The personal name, Godfrey, is Goraidh in G. One 
possible transition is Ugly Godfrey, or Ugly Den. 


Bodha an t-Sagairt — E. of the isle of Lingay, near the shore. 
Sea-rock of the Priest. It is alleged that all dignitaries* of the 
old Celtic Church were buried in the isle of Boreray which is 
west of this rock and this skerry is in the route taken, hence the 
name. Neil MacKillop, Borve, Berneray, 1838 to 1928, owned 
a boat called ‘Sagart’, and it is said that this rock was only 
known by this name after Neil struck it with his boat. 


“N.B. All dignitaries who died in the area north of Eigg. 


Spuir — W. of Berneray, between the island of Boreray and 
the isle of Pabay. This is the name given to a tiny but fairly high 
island. Spuir or Spor is spur, claw or talon. Norse, spori, a 
spur. The name is likely to mean claw or talon. 
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Bodha Néill — N. of Spuir, about two hundred yards or so 
from the islet. Bodha, a rock over which the waves break; 
Nèill gen. case of Niall the G. for Neil. Believed to be Neil 
MacKillop, a lobster fisherman, mentioned previously. This 
Neil was my grandfather. Sea-rock of Neil. 


Bodha Sheonaidh Choinnich — N.E. of Iver Rocks. In G. 
Seonaidh is John and Coinneach is Kenneth (this was John 
MacAskill). Sea-Rock of John son of Kenneth. John was a 
lobster fisherman from Berneray. Both names (masc. nouns) 
are aspirated. 


Bodha Dhomhnaill Fhionnlaigh — Bodha, sea rock. The rest is 
a personal name, i.e. Donald son of Finlay (Campbell). Sea 
rock of Donald, son of Finlay. This rock is not exposed but a 
severe Atlantic swell can break over it during gales. It is 
situated S.W. of the MacIver group of rocks. 


Sgeirean Iomhair — Eastward from the N. tip of Boreray Isle, 
a fair distance out on the way to isle of Pabay. Skerries of Ivor. 
Given on charts as McIver rocks. In former days a trading 
smack from the isle of Lewis was sailing southwards with a 
cargo of salt fish and apparently this Ivor McIver struck his 
boat on a skerry here. In this area a sure way of having a skerry 
called after you. MclIver’s destination was Liverpool, a long 
haul in a small sailing craft. N.B. This MacIver from Carloway 
in Lewis is said to be one of the Maclvers who set up the 
famous Cunard Line. N.B. Sadly Ronald died, Jan. 1991. 


Bodha Mairi — N. of the isle of Boreray and fairly near the 
shore. Sea-rock of Mary. Mairi is G. This is good spot for 
fishing lythe and I have fished there once or twice with Ronald 
MacLean, eldest son of the MacLeans, the only family left on 
the isle of Boreray in the late 1950’s. The identity of Mary is 
unknown. 


Bodha na Cròice — Searock of the Croic. N.E. from Rubha 
Bhoisinis Point in Berneray, and is more-or-less a continua- 
tion of this point. In this instance Croic is the name for cast 
sea-weed and the place where this sea-weed gathers, at the 
junction of the West Sands and Rubha Bhoisinis, is called A’ 
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Chroic. Rubha is G. for point. Bhoisinis consists of two Norse 
words: voss, current and nis, point. Lit., Point of Current 
Point, as Rubha in G. also means a point of land. This name 
translated is a pleonasm rather than tautology as more than 
one language makes up the name used today in Berneray. This 
occurs regularly in the nomenclature of this area and of course 
in all the islands of the Hebrides due to the Norse influence. 


Bodha Rubha Bhoisinis — N.W. and further out from the 
Point of Current Point. This searock is called after the point 
previously mentioned. 


Bodha Mor, Bodha Beag and Chnoc nan Claigeann — are 
further out in the sea between Berneray and Pabay isles. Cnoc 
is G. for a hillock, and nan Claigeann is Gen. case., of Skulls, 
knoll of Skulls. This first part of the name translates to Large 
Sea rock and Small Sea rock. The full name translates to the 
Large and the Small Sea rock of the Knoll of the Skulls. The 
reason for this unusual name is because of a sea-bearing; 
keeping One Mile Skerry in line with The Knoll of Skulls 
guides a boat directly to these sea rocks which were popular 
for lobster fishing. It should be noted that generally speaking a 
sea rock is usually hidden by the sea, while a skerry is more 
obvious although they are also sometimes covered by high 
tides. Occasionally a Bodha has no weed, making it difficult to 
see. Cnoc nan Claigeann is a knoll in the Siabaigh area of 
Berneray. 


Mile Sgeir — N.W. from the West Sands of Berneray. One 
mile from the shore. In G. mile can be either one mile or a 
thousand or, if the count is not in miles, it geneally means a 
thousand. It is pronounced as the Mil. in milligram. Spelt with 
a grave accent on the letter 1, which is a duration mark in G. 
One Mile Skerry. 


Bodha Raonuill Ruaidh — W. of the West Sands Corran or 
bight of Berneray, some distance from the shore. The bearing 
for this rock is the former house of Colin MacLean in Boreray 
kept in line with One Mile Skerry. This Colin was the last 
family-man to reside in Boreray. His father was Raonull 
Ruadh MacLean and this sea rock is called after him because 
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his house features in the bearing. Sea rock of Ronald Roy, or 
Ronald the red haired. These bearings with reciprocal and 
cross bearings were not only important for catching lobsters, 
but sometimes meant the difference between life and death 
when at sea in a small open sailing boat. 


Bodhanan a’ Chùbair — or Bodhachan which is the usual 
spelling. Situated N. from the Berneray West Sands Corran or 
Bight. Sunken searocks of the cooper. Named after Roderick 
MacLeod the cooper who resided in Brusda, Berneray and 
again his name was transposed to these rocks because his 
house was used as a bearing point. This Roderick was himself 
a good lobster fisherman. 


Bodha Julia — W. of the Corran or Bight on the West sands. A 
boat called ‘Julia Kleiner’ was lost on this rock during the days 
of sail. Ever since this rock has been called Searock of Julia. 
Silis is the Gaelic for Julia. The first 1 has a grave accent. 


Sgeir na h-oidhche — E. from the S.E. tip of Killegray Isle. 
Portrayed on charts as Knight’s Rock. This is completely 
erroneous and the name is night, as in night and day. Skerry of 
the Night. This is the proper translation. There is no extant 
tradition concerning it. 


Bodha Breac — Near to the S.E. of the Kylie Rock. Breac is 
G. for speckled. The Speckled sea rock; three in number. 
Sgeir Langa — is S.E. of Bodha Breac; Long Skerry. S.E. of 
Sgeir Langa is An Sgeir Chruaidh — Cruaidh is G. for hard. 
The Hard Skerry. N.W. of Grothaigh. 


An Oighre — is a small islet, about S.S.E. from An Sgeir 
Chruaidh and N. of the isle of Grothay. Given on the chart as 
Eire, which if correct means in G. a burden. Alt. Eyre: eyrr,a 
gravel beach. The translation for the G. word oighre, is heir, a 
person who will inherit. This isle is in a channel sometimes 
used by Berneray boats on passage to Rodel in Harris and 
further east are Rodel Rocks. One of the words for a channel 
is Uidh in G. which would suit the name. 


Bodha an t-Soithich — Between Bhoisinis Point in Berneray 
and Boreray. Bodha, sunken searock; an t-Soithich, is gen. 
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case of s.m. noun, soitheach, a vessel. Sea rock Vessel, or the 
vessel sea rock. This is alleged to be one of the ships from the 
Spanish Armada, which sunk here in severe weather condi- 
tions in 1588. It has since then suffered a sea-change and is 
now known as Sea rock of the vessel. It is said that there is no 
rock in the sea here but older fishermen can pin-point the 
shape of this ship in the sand although drifting shoals may 
cover it at times. It is said to be nearly 100 feet in length, one of 
the Armada’s bigger vessels. Some of the crew managed to get 
off the ship in smaller boats and they went ashore in North 
Uist. The spot where they landed is known to this day as Port 
nan Long — the Port of the Boats, after the Spaniards who 
landed there in their small boats. At least this is what tradition 
tells us. 


Oitir nan Capull — N.E. of Searock Vessel, between Berner- 
ay and Pabay. Oitir is a ridge or bank in the sea. Capull is 
usually a name for a horse or mare and sometimes a bird or 
another animal. There may be a marine species, unidentified 
in this case. This sandbank used to be good for fishing 
flounders, etc. Sadly most of these banks today yield nothing. 


Rubha an Innsearnaich — The nearest point of land in North 
Uist to the isle of Torogay. Rubha is point or promontory; an, 
is Def. Art. Point of the Innsearnach gen. case. The meaning 
of the last word is unknown. (See below). An t-Innsearnach — 
The rock which bears this name is some distance from the 
shore and, more-or-less, forms part of the last mentioned 
point. An t- is the form taken by the Def. art. in front of masc. 
nouns starting with a vowel, but, apart from the fact that it 
seems to be a masc. noun, the meaning remains obscure. 
However by a curious coincidence there is a reef or sea rock 
about 100 yards off the Cuidrach Shore, in Loch Snizort, 
Skye, which bears the exact same name. It is submerged at 
high tides. Not far from here is a place called Poll na h-Eala, 
The Pool of the Swan. This refers to a galley or birlinn, named 
the ‘White Swan’, and is the same vessel which gives its name 
to the fairway called The Channel of the Swan in the main text. 
The ‘White Swan’ was anchored here at ‘Poll na h-Eala’ on the 
Skye coast when she was not engaged in her lawful or perhaps 
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illicit business. While going through the channel named after 
her, she would also pass close to this rock called An t- 
Innsearnach, on her passage between Berneray and Uist. 
Whether the ‘White Swan’ formed a link between these two 
rocks bearing the same name, one in Skye and the other in 
North Uist, we shall never know; but her crew would certainly 
know of their existence. 


An Leac Bhan — N. from Point of the Innsearnach. Leac is flat 
stone; Bhan is from ban, fair. This is where the car ferry leaves 
for Berneray. The Light Coloured Flat Stone. Sounds unusual 
in E., but is the name given to the shore and locality in this 
area. The whole area and point of land here used to be called 
in G. by the name Odarnais — Rendered in E. on the maps as 
Otternis. The last part of the name will be O.N. for point. The 
first part may be a personal name. N.B. On a more modern 
O/S. map (1984) I see that this whole area is now marked as 
follows, Rubha a’ Charnain Mhóir — W. from Leac Bhan; a’ 
charnain mhóir, Carnan, is G. for cairn, but with the masc. 
dim. added as in this case, i.e. an, it means little cairn. Mhóir is 
from Mor, big. The literal translation would be, Point of the 
Big Little Cairn. This was indeed a big cairn and I remember it 
well as a boy, 50 years ago and more; and today, though it 
seems to have given its name to the area on modern maps, the 
cairn itself has long since disappeared. 


Sgeir nam Bagh — Some distance from the shore at Rubha a’ 
Charnain Mhoir. Sgeir is skerry; nam bagh, of the bays. 
Skerry of the Bays. There is a fairway between it and the 
shore, suitable for small boats, tide permitting. Across the 
kyle at the entrance to Borve Loch, Berneray, is a tidal rock in 
the sands called Sgeir nan Ceannan. The last word in the name 
is difficult to explain, but it may have something to do with 
Ceann, the G. for head or a point of land. There is a skerry in 
the middle of Borve loch called Sgeir Mheadhon na Traghad, 
which means Skerry in the middle of the strand. This skerry 
drains completely at low tide and the area about it used to be a 
good source of cockles but, like everything else in the sea, they 
are not so plentiful today. 
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Sgeir a’ Chruidh — W. of Craiginis Point in Berneray. Sgeir is 
skerry; a’ chruidh, gen. sing. of cattle. Skerry of the Cattle. In 
former days this rock was used to ferry cattle to Uist, in boats. 
It was also a favourite spot for rod-fishing but, as this rock is 
tidal, it can be extremely dangerous as the flood tide comes 
between the rock and the shore very quickly. Craiginis Point is 
a few yards S. of this skerry, and E. of this point are the 
Skerries known as Sgeirean an Ois — E. of Craiginis. An òis, 
gen. case of os, from Norse oss, river mouth; Lat. ostium. 
Rivermouth Skerries. The Borve river enters the sea here. 
Unlike the cattle, the Berneray horses were forced to swim the 
kyle from Os to a spot at Leac Bhan, Uist, called An Toan. 
This was done by means of a four-oared boat guiding the 
horse. The stern-man held the reins to prevent the horse’s 
head from going under. Many years ago, a Board of Agricul- 
ture stallion was drowned here while crossing the water to 
Berneray; a unique occurrence and some are of the opinion | 
his death was due to another cause. One of the Pabay | 
shepherds, Roderick MacDonald, composed a very comic 
song about the incident and praising the old ferryman, Ken- 
neth Morrison, still rememberd within living memory. I lived 
beside him at the ferry and he was loved by all the ferry 
children despite his jet-black hair and beard. Needless to say 
Kenneth was not there the day the stallion was drowned. 
Despite what the Pabay bard said, old Kenny’s beard never 
turned grey although he died of old age during the last war. 
The following is a translation of one verse of the song referred 
to, describing the old ferryman: 


If the hirsute man was still alive, 
Residing at the Kyle, 

Many a horse he ferried there, 

In weather wet and wild, 

His whiskers cold and streaming, 
With the driving wind and rain, 

Yet he never drowned one, 

Though his head grew hoar with age. 





My first job after I left school was in Pabay with the bard 
Roderick MacDonald and his two brothers, both named 
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Donald. I was there to help them look after the deer and the 
sheep. It was wartime and meat was valuable. Pabay isle was 
isolated and raiders could quite easily help themselves. We 
had rifles, guns and ammunition, but to my disppointment all 
we ever saw was the friendly faces of fishermen from Berneray 
and the men with stores from Harris where the owner resided. 
My experience as a cast-away on this island, which was 
uninhabited, will have to wait for another time, but it was the 
most interesting experience, and the most educational, of my 
whole life. Kenneth Morrison, subject of the foregoing verse 
is mentioned in T.G.S.1., Vol. LIH. “Place names of Berner- 
ay”, item 55. There are no horses in Berneray today. All the 
work is done by machinery on the crofts. An interesting sequel 
to the swimming of horses to and from Berneray happened on 
the 22nd June, 1983 when this kyle was swam for the last time, 
not by a horse but by a young man from Govan, but whose 
parents came from County Sligo in Ireland. His name is John 
Scanlon and he swam from Berneray to Uist, taking the same 
route as the horses in former times. He informed me that the 
water was very cold and that he was getting quite tired before 
he arrived at the shores of Uist. He did it for a tiny wager (one 
pint of beer) and the boys who accompanied him in a make- 
shift safety boat told me that he did it in 25 minutes at slack 
water. Truly a hardy man from a hardy race. Mr Scanlon is 
today married in North Uist. 


Bodha Choinnich — off the S.S.W. point of Ardmaree, Ber- 
neray. Choinnich is the gen. case. of the G. personal name 
Coinneach. Skerry of Kenneth. This is the ferryman referred 
to previously and he stayed nearby. His grandfather, Kenneth 
Morrison, was the first man to give his name to this skerry. 


Sgeir nan Curracag — on the W. shore, halfway bet. Leac 
Bhan and Newton Ferry, in North Uist. Curracag ts the G. for 
lapwing but for some reason the name is sometimes applied to 
the various types of birds referred to as sandpipers, especially 
the Dunlin, but it is more likely to be from the G. word 
Curracag, meaning bubble on top of water or any fluid. A 
feasible translation is Skerry of the Bubbles. Due to its 
position in the fairway between the shore and An Oitir Mhór, 
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this skerry could quite easily produce an exceeding amount of 
bubbles. 


An Oitir Mhór — Bet. Newton Ferry and the Berneray coast. 
Oitir is shoal or ridge in the sea, quite often visible at low tides. 
in this instance, a large sand bar which almost dries complete- 
ly at some spring tides. Quite some years ago Angus MacAs- 
kill of Newton Ferry, who incidentally was related to his 
namesake, Big Angus MacAskill the giant of Nova Scotia, 
walked over this sand-bank to the isle of Dunan, Berneray, 
unaccompanied by a boat, but wearing thigh boots. Mr 
MacAskill was a good seaman with a thorough knowledge of 
the shoals and channels in this area. Today it would be suicidal 
to attempt this crossing, as the shoals have shifted and the 
channels have widened and deepened. An example of how sea 
shoals change continually is the former sandbank of Oitir nan 
Uan — which was to the N. of An Oitir Mhór; nan Uan, of the 
lambs. Shoal of the Lambs. This sandy shoal was apparently 
covered with grass and fairly high above sea-level. It was used 
by locals as a temporary fold for their lambs. This island 
disappeared one night during a severe storm due to the fact 
that it was completely based purely on sand. 


Mol an t-Salainn — E. of Sgeir nan Curracag, this shingle 
beach forms part of the short-line, W. of Carnan Mor. Mol is 
same as O.N. mol, shingles or pebbles; an t-Salainn, gen. 
case. of nom. G. word salann, salt. Pebble Beach of the Salt. I 
can trace no reason why this beach is so called, unless it is from 
sea-brine. 


Traigh Mol an t-Salainn — Traigh, sandy beach. The beach is 
at low water mark, near this locus. I remember as a young man 
litting whelks at this spot. When the tide is low, large tree 
stumps, clearly sawn off at the base, can be seen in the sand. 
They were two to three feet in diameter. In Berneray opposite 
this place is a point of land named The Point of the Trees 
(Rubha nan Craobh). It takes its name from similar tree 
stumps, visible in the sand when the tide is out. Early this 
spring, I took my brother as a witness and we secured samples 
of these ancient tree stumps from the Berneray side of the 
Sound of Uist (called in Uist, the Sound of Berneray). The 
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samples were sent to Aberdeen University Forestry Labora- 
tory who kindly informed me that they were of willow (Salix in 
botanical terminology). Some willow trees can grow over 60 
feet in height, so these stumps referred to, due to their 
diameter, must have been very tall. The most intriguing facts 
given to me by the laboratory were, that they grew about 
10,000 years ago, roughly the end of the ice age and as the 
water level rose they were engulfed by the sea. Divers operat- 
ing in this area found peat below the sand in this sound which 
seems to indicate that at one time Berneray was part of the 
mainland of Uist. 


Sgeir an Dùnain — W. of a small islet called an Dùnan. This 
tidal island is said to have a Dùn, or fort, built on it at one time 
and there seem to be remains of some sort on it, below the 
grass. This islet is on the west coast of Siabaigh area in 
Berneray. An Dùnain, gen. of Din, a fort, Dùnan is the dim. 
Skerry of the Little Fort. This skerry is in the fairway which 
passes this isle and must be negotiated with care. 


Clach an t-Saoir Bhain — Near the shore to the W. of Dunan 
in the previous entry. This is a light coloured rock in a 
dangerous position; an t-Saoir, of the joiner; Bhain is from G. 
ban, fair. Rock of the fair Joiner or Carpenter. On this rock, 
the joiner, Neil Bethune and three others were overwhelmed 
and drowned in a spring tide at night. It is said they were 
coming back with liquor for his daughter’s wedding. As Neil 
had a son, Angus, also a joiner, this rock may refer to him and 
not his father. Angus was the natural son of Neil Bethune and 
Margaret, daughter of MacLeod of Berneray. 


Mas Sgeir — At the N.E. tip of the isle of Vallay, North Uist. 
Pronounced as one word, maisgeir. Bottom Skerry. There is a 
point of land here on Vallay called Mas a’ Chnoic. Mas is G. 
for hip, buttock, bottom; a’ Chnoic is from G. cnoc, a small 
hill. Bottom of the Hill, or Hillock Bottom. This skerry may 
have taken its name from this. Yet there 1s a word, mas, sea 
mew, a type of seagull. This gives us, Sea Mew Skerry. There 
is a Mas Sgeir, based on this name in Lewis, Loch Roag. In 
1946, John MacKillop, Borve and John A. MacKillop, 
Ardmaree, Berneray, founda large lobster in a Faic Giomaich 
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(a lobster’s burrow, under a flat stone) on the shore at low 
tide. John described it as a big Clodairneach, a heavy, dull 
man or beast. Due to its great age, there was hardly any flesh 
in its shell. It died shortly afterwards and was not marketable 
in any case. Here are its measurements: circum. 15'⁄ ins, 
length 24 ins, cutting edge of scissors claw 71⁄2 ins, weight of 
empty shell 10° Ibs. The oldest fisherman in the island never 
saw the like. Yes, a lobster almost three feet in length would 
indeed be a real clodairneach. The area round Mas Sgeir used 
to be excellent for trapping lobsters. At the N.E. of Vallay. 
before Sea Mew Rock, is a point called Scrifearnach, meaning 
unknown, and to the S. is Rubha nan Cailleachan Dubha — 
Point of the black (coated) Nuns. 


An Uidh — Off the N.E. shore of isle of Boreray, pronounced 
as the G. word, aoidh, cheerful countenance. Uidh is from 
O.N. eið, an isthmus, Hence place-names Eye or Ui. It can 
also mean a ford. In this case it is a rocky neck in the sea over 
which the waves break as a sign of bad weather. In Berneray 
they say, “Tha gàir air an Aoidh an diugh.” This is a play on 
words, as the words gair and Aoidh can have different and 
opposite meanings. 


Bodha Chraiginis — Off the southern tip of Craiginis, in 
Berneray. Kraka, is O.N. for crow and nis is point, Krakanis, 
Crow-point. Searock of Crow Point. Used to be very good for 
saithe fishing. 


Bodha Ruairidh Oig — Bet. One Mile Skerry and Maclver 
Rocks. Oig from Og, young, Adj. Ruairidh, Roderick (Fergu- 
son). Skerry of Young Roderick. A lobster fisherman and 
crofter. 


Oitir an t-Seann Chaisteil — Off the Pabay shore near a point 
where there was a castle at one time. Oitir, shoal; sean, old, 
and the last word is G. for castle. Translates to, Sand bank of 
the Old Castle. The MacLeods had a castle in Pabay isle at one 
time. 


Bodha Alaig Bhig — N. of Pabay, bet. it and the isle of Shillay. 
Alaig is for Alexander. Bhig is from G. beag, small. Searock 
of Alexander Beag. This was a MacDonald from Berneray. 
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His progenitors came from Pabay. This was to differentiate 
from his brother, also named Alexander, but locally known as 
Big Alex. These brothers, along with a crewman, Norman 
Paterson, were lobster fishing near this rock when a large 
breaker smashed over the boat, sweeping away the mast and 
sail, and only the expert seamanship of the crew stopped the 
boat from being engulfed. They managed to hold on to the 
oars and rowed the boat to calmer waters on the south side of 
the island, where the Pabay shepherds, the MacDonald 
brothers, rendered assistance and helped them to retrieve the 
mast and sail which was washed ashore on the northern side of 
the island. Big Alexander’s grandsons are today following the 
same trade. 


Bodha Leitheach Caolais — Half-way bet. An Corran of 
Pabay and Carragh Léithe, Berneray; given on charts as, Bo 
Leac Caolas. This is an absurdity. The Admiralty did indeed 
wonderful work in surveying the Hebrides, only to have it 
marred by very odd Gaelic spelling, considering the number 
of high ranking, Gaelic speaking officers in the Royal and 
Merchant Navy who were available to them. Leitheach is 
half-way. Caolais is from Caol, kyle. Half-way searock of the 
Kyle. The word léithe, is greyness, comp. of liath. The old 
people referred to this carragh or rock in the manner given. 


Oitir a’ Charragh Léithe — N.W. from Croic Ruisgearraidh, 
Berneray, in the Sound of Pabay. Oitir, shoal or sea-bank. 
Shoal of the Grey Rock. This rock is on the Berneray Shore. 


Firean Churabhrat — Rocks off the S. of Pabay isle. The 
meaning of this name is not clear, cf., Na Fireanan, also off 
Pabay, on the East side. 


Copaigh — W. of Toe Head in Northton, Harris. Apparently 
this small island was given its name because of its shape and 
not from the G. word, cop, foam or froth. Foam Isle could be 
quite true due to its exposed position, but the name is O.N. 
cop or cup and ey, island. Cup Shaped Island. From a distance 
it appears cup-shaped. 


Gais Sgeir — Sea Spray Skerries. Is quite a distance N. of 
Copaigh and to the W. of Scarp Island, Harris and consists of a 
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few tiny islands and a searock named Bodha Raonuill, or 
Ranald’s Searock. The word Gais is spray of waves. O.N. 
gaus, gush. It is not likely the name is from gas, O.N. for 
goose. 


Seòlaid nam Pabach — E. from the Kylie group. Seòlaid, 
fairway; nam Pabach, of the Pabay people. Fairway of the 
Pabay Men. This channel runs N.E from Kylie past the long 
skerries consisting of Langa Sk., Thackdla Sk. and Hard Sk. 
Keeping the Hard Skerry to the S., this leads to the Isle of 
Grothaigh (Groay on charts) which belongs to Harris and 
where the Pabay men cut peats as the supply on their own 
island was exhausted. The following lines were given to me as 
a facetious example of Pabay English. The only thing it proves 
is that there was an Isabella residing in Pabay at one time: 


“You go to Groay today, weather very good, 
You go, I go, Iseabel mo phiuthar go?” 


The name Groay is from O.N. grodhr: gróa, to grow; ay is 
island. Grow Island, or The Growing Island. Perhaps a good 
source of food, Kylie is from the word Skeilaidh? 


Bheiteam — Beside Groay (Grothaigh) E. of the northern tip. 
Quite a few islands in the area bear this name, given on maps 
as Vaitam, or Vatem. I have tried to spell the title word, as per 
the G. system of spelling, there being no letter Vin G. The em 
or am endings are from holm, and usually for smaller isles than 
those ending in ay. The name is pure O.N. wet and isle. Wet 
Island. There is an anchorage here. E. of Vaitam, near Groay. 


Bodha Dubh Iain Mhic Choinnich — N.E. of An Sgeir 
Chruaidh. This is a personal name. Dubh is black. Black 
Searock of lan son of Kenneth. 


Bris Sgeir — Bet. an Sgeir Chruaidh and Gilsay Isle. Bris is G. 
break. There is a space or hollow there, giving the impression 
the skerry is broken in two. Break Skerry. Believed to be 
marked Heisgeir on the chart. 


An Sgeir Mhór — Bet. Langay and Gilsay islands. Mhór is 
from G. mór, large. The Large Skerry. 
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Sgeir an Tairbh — Bet. Lingay isle and Sgaravay isle, an 
Tairbh, gen. of bull. Skerry of the Bull. Another of the same 
name is previously mentioned. Lingay, Heath Island. Sgar- 
avay, Cormorant Island. 


Gamhsbonn — S.W. of Groay. There is a word, gasunn, a long 
rounded ridge. The name may be from this. Given on charts as 
Gousman. This is a small island and has grazing for five sheep. 
Was allocated to Sandhill Farm, Berneray. Caolas Ghamh- 
sbonn — The Kyle of Gousman. This fairway, beside the 
island, has very strong tidal currents flowing south. 


Clach Mhor an Speadhair — In the splears group, N. of Sursay 
Isle. Large Rock of the splears. Meaning of splears is un- 
known. If from G. word spleadhair, it means a bully or 
despotic man. There is no tradition on the Splears group. 


Ceum Iain Oig — E. side of Sursay Isle. This is a very steep 
declivity, named after lain Og son of Norman MacLeod 
because of his agility in descending here. See previous refer- 
ence: 


Bodha Mor Nigh’ Raibeirt — Out from Corran Ruisgearraidh, 
Berneray. There is a hillock by the Brusda Road, Berneray, 
called Cnoc Mor nigh’ Raibeirt, which gives its name to this 
searock. Mor and Nigh’ are contractions of Morag and 
nighean, daughter. Searock of Morag daughter of Robert. 
When fishermen were in view of this hillock they were in line 
with this searock; hence the name. Concerning the location, 
some insist that this rock is out from Croic and not the Corran. 


Bodha Iain Mhic Choinnich Bhàin — N.E. of the skerry called 
Cnag a’ Bhàta. Searock of lain son of Kenneth Bane. Alt. Iain 
son of fair Kenneth (Macaskill). The reason being that this 
Iain struck his boat full of kelp on this rock. 


Bodha an Dath Dhuibh — E. from Sgeirean na Fadhail. 
Bodha, searock, dath, colour; dhuibh, of black. Searock of 
the Black colour. During the days of sail a vessel was wrecked 
on this rock. Due to the elements the oaken timbers turned 
black and perished. The Berneray women dyed their wool 
with the perished wood to produce this shade of oak black. In 
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those days the isleswomen had the knowledge to produce any 
colour for their knitting and weaving. This rock was formerly 
named Bodha a’ Chiosain — Ciosan is G. for basket, corn- 
skep or box; a’ Chiosain is the gen. case. Searock of the Box is 
one translation, yet I have heard a’ Chiosain, pronounced a’ 
Chuifein, which is the wadding for a muzzle-loader gun but 
the original name, from ciosan, 1s more likely to be correct. 
There is also a doubt about Sgeirean na Fadhail, as the word is 
sounded as fothal, glee or gossip. This difficulty arose when 
Captain Otter and others were surveying the area, without 
knowledge of Gaelic, and the locals may have said Fowls’ 
Skerry, the G. being Sgeirean nan Eun — Bird or Fowl 
Skerries. This is believed to be correct and they are adjacent 
to Rubha nan Sgarbh skerry. Indeed Fowls’ Rocks is marked 
on the chart. 


Am Pleachd — The S.E. point of Hermatray Isle. There is 
also a tiny isle off here marked on charts as The Reef. There is 
a G. word Pleachd which is a roll of wool. There are some flat 
stones here which may have a bearing on the name. If the 
name is Am Bleachd, it means milk, etc. Am Beannan — On 
Hermatray, the E. side. Beannan is a little hill or a small 
Hillock. The Hillock. These places on the island were popular 
places for shooting wild birds. Grianam a’ Chuain — N.E. of 
Hermatray. Grianam is from O.N. green, and holmi, islet. 
Cuan is ocean. Green Islet of the Ocean. In this case the Little 
Minch. Fuam an Aon Fhoid — A small isle bet. Vacasay and 
Hermatray. Fuam is, far out isle; an aon fhoid, is gen, case. of 
one peat. The chart only gives Fuam. The full G. and O.N. 
name is, Far out Isle of the one peat. Due to the shallow soil, 
peat could only be cut to a depth of one. Far out seems to 
apply to the tiny isles which are the furtherest away from a 
main or larger island. 


Seolaid nan Creachainn — This channel runs from near Near- 
tay isle, W. by the Isle of the Cairn and N.E. of Sarstay Isle. 
Creachainn can mean a rocky area, or shell fish called scal- 
lops. Fairway of the Scallops. Not suitable at low tides. 


Seolaid an Eich Ghlais’ —- Between Obasay and Hulmatray 
isles; an Eich Ghlais’, of the Grey Horse. In this case the 
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whole name is G. Fairway of the Grey Horse. (Grey Horse 
Channel on charts). 


An Cliobastan — A small island bet. Ardennish, North Uist 
and the isle of Stromay. I have spelt it as it sounds in G. witha 
duration mark on the letter 1. The meaning of the name is 
unknown to me. Deer graze on it sometimes. 


Stromaigh — Off the north Uist coast. A fairly large island 
with two lochs. It belongs to Uist but Berneray people were 
allowed to cut peats there and graze sheep. The name comes 
from straumr, Norse for flow or current; the last part of the 
name is aigh for ay, island; in N. Current Isle. A long narrow 
channel separates this island from Uist and a fast, dangerous 
current flows through it. The current is named An Sruth Beag, 
which is G. for The Little Current. When ferrying peats the 
Berneray men took their boats through it when the tide was 
flooding from the Ardennish end. The force was so great that 
the water sloped down like a rapid and there was no control of 
the boat till it arrived at slacker water at the Loch Aulasary 
end. It says a lot for the nerve and skill of the crew to negotiate 
out of it on the return journey with a load of peats, despite the 
current being less strong. A sweep had to be taken into the 
loch so that the boat could gather momentum before entering 
the channel. Allotted to Berneray in 1923. 


An Sruth Mór — On the E. side of Stromay island. This is the 
only other sea-exit from Loch Aulasary, which contains three 
islands, Hestam, Rusgay and Orasay. All Norse names. The 
Big Current. This is also dangerous and, due to obstructions, 
has to be navigated with skill. 


An Strom Dearg — is also in Loch Aulasary and flows between 
Orasay and Cheesebay, North Uist. Strom is from O.N. 
current. Dearg is G. for red. The Red Current. Cheesebay is 
wrong as the name has nothing to do with cheese. 


Bagh a’ Chaise — Bagh is G. for bay; a’ Chaise, from O.N. 
verb gys, gaus, Eng. gush. In this case, probably spray from 
waves. Bay of the Spray. 


Strom a’Tuath — N. of the Opsay group of isles (Obasaigh) 
a’tuath, north. The North Current. 
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Strom a’Deas — south of Opsay group, Deas in G. can mean 
south or right. The South Current. In these islands it was a 
constant fight against the tides that flow so freely in the whole 
area. Waiting for slack water was not an option, as most of the 
quays and slipways were tidal, and it was imperative to catch 
the slip before the tide ebbed in order to discharge cargo. This 
usually consisted of sheep and cattle, perishable stores, sea- 
weed, peats, fish, coal sometimes, along with other commod- 
ities and, of course, passengers. Before the onset of motor 
boats, beating against the wind had become a fine art amongst 
the islesmen and many a keen sailor fell foul of a skerry while 
trying to squeeze a few extra yards to windward, which could 
mean quite a difference when making a land-fall later, espe- 
cially when vying with others for the only vacant berth avail- 
able on the quay. A “Kelvin” 12/14 hp, petrol-paraffin engine 
was the very first engine for boats that came to Berneray in | 
June 1921. The boat belonged to Finlay Paterson (1876 to 
1953). Finlay purchased the boat in Kyle of Lochalsh. It was 
appropriately named ‘The Kelvin’, in G. An Kelvin. As this 
boat was about 30 feet in length and strongly built, a second 
engine was fitted. This boat was built for fishing and was of the 
type known as a “Liteach” as opposed to a “Zulu” whose stem 
ran much more obliquely from the keel. A lot of the island 
boats came from the east coast and the word Liteach is 
probably from Lite, the G. for Leith. The next motorised boat 
on the island was the “Cabar Feidh” also owned by Finlay. 
The third was owned by Alex MacLean, a merchant on the 
island. N.B. The old islanders thought it nothing less than 
miraculous to see these boats sailing freely in all conditions, 
without any visible means of propulsion. 


Loch Mhic Phail — is the sea loch N. of the isle of Stromay. 
Loch of the son of Paul. This may be Paul MacPhaic, or 
MacBhaic, from Paul Baccac. See the writings of A. Morri- 
son, Berneray and Glengonnarfoot, and Wm. Matheson, 
Edinburgh. My own family were originally Clann Mhic Phaic 
and have no title whatsover to the name MacKillop by which 
we are known today. The following are some of the interesting 
names on the shore of North Uist to Aird Thormaid at the 
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entrance to Loch Mhic Phail. Commencing at Otternish, 
southwards — Loch nam Ban; Rubha na Totaig; Rubha na 
h-Aibhne Duibhe; Ard na Muile; Camas Dubh — these 
names are mainly pure G. yet the area of Loch Mhic Phàil and 
the next stretch of the coast are nearly all of Norse extraction, 
from Cnoc Mor Thormaid to Stromay Isle. They are as follows 
— Ardhainish; Teilem Point; Loch Hurivag; Ard Mor. Apart 
from the loch, these are all points of land. The following are 
islands on Loch Mhic Phail except Ardennish, which is almost 
an island —- Craobhagan; Mealla bru; Carfuam; Heastam. 
These are just the main islands on Loch Mhic Phail, which is 
on the west side of North Uist. The north and west shores of 
North Uist have some intriguing names. From Kirkabost isle, 
off the S.W. coast, to Boreray isle off the N. coast. The 
following are a few of the names, but due to lack of local 
knowledge I am unable to pass any comment on them. In the 
local history of the area, the name Bodach Sgeir Rois used to 
be mentioned to frighten children from the shore. The name 
originated from the following tale. There was once upon a 
time living in Hogarry, N. Uist, a poor old lady by the name of 
Cailleach NicArtain (old woman MacArthur) who resided 
alone. One day while collecting shell-fish (maorach) she 
turned over a stone on the shore and found, under it, two 
periwinkles and a crab (partan). She replaced the stone, as all 
good shell-fish gatherers do. On looking up she saw an old 
man sitting on the rock named Sgeir Rois, which 1s off the 
shore of Balranald. She detected something strange about the 
old man and when she asked him if he was on this skerry every 
day, he replied, “Biodh thu, biodh thu”, (You will be, you will 
be). At this the old woman panicked and ran home, leaving 
behind her cloak and brooch. Still quoted today is the follow- 
ing saying, “Partan agus da fhaochag, maorach cailleach Sgeir 
Ròis.” (A partan and two periwinkles, the shell-fish of the old 
lady of Sgeir Ròis.) Here are the names of the Uist coast 
mentioned — Sgeir a Chotain; Rubha Arnal; Lagan Arnal; 
Rubha Mór; Sgeir an Rubha Mhòir; Sgeir na Snàthaid; Rubha 
Raouill; Lagan Màs Sgeir; Màs Sgeir; Hanglam; Sgeir Liath; 
Rubha Port Scolpaig; Hola Sgeir; Eilean na Rò; Aird an 
Rùnair; Eilean Trostain; Sgeir nan Ròn, in Bagh Thoglan; 
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Sgeir na Caillich in Bagh Hogarry; Sgeir Ròis is off the shore 
of Balranald and is tidal. A song about Bodach Sgeir Ròis is 
found in Volume XLIX, p. 418, T.G.S.L 


Eilean Trosdaigh — Out from Traigh Bheag, Hògearraidh. 


Causamul — About halfway bet. Aird an Rùnaire and the 
Monach Isles. Traigh nam Faoghailean; Rubha Dubh Thaigh 
a’ Ghearraidh; Eilean a’ Mhurain; Sgeir Ruadh; Rubha 
Mhainish; Traigh Stir (The Strand of Stir). Traigh Stir — Bet. 
Manish and Raikinish; two Norse names. This strand is 
famous for the noise the Altantic waves make as they strike 
the shore here. The sound of the strand can be heard for a 
considerable number of miles. There 1s a G. word, Steur, a 
bang, but however suitable, it may not be correct in this 
instance. Continuing N., we have the following — Traigh 
Verral; Cladach Mor; Varlish; Geodha na Fainge; Geodha an 
t-Similier; Port na Copa; Rubha nan Caorach; Eilean Baile- 
varkish; Bagh Scolpaig; Creag Bhlarain; Rubha Ghriminish; 
Bagh Blasgaidh; Caisteal Odair; Sgeir Orival; Hula Geo; 
Callernish; Sgeir Dubh Mor; Bagh na Craobhag; the remains 
of Teampull Orain are on Oransay in Vallay Isle, Oran’s 
Temple; it has nothing to do with the name Oransay, which 
means tidal island. N. from Vallay Isle is John Rock, Jane 
MacRae Rock and further N. is Bodha Lidh (Bo Lea on 
chart). 

To the W. of John Rock is MacKillop Rock, whose Christ- 
ian name was also John, of the following patronymic, Iain, son 
of Donald, son of Norman, son of Donald MacKillop or 
MacPhaic. This John was from Berneray, and was my grand 
uncle. He was resident in Grimsay and due to his local 
knowledge was assisting the Admiralty Survey ship. He 
warned them about this rock which was uncharted. The offic- 
ers refused to believe him as they were only revising what was 
already surveyed. When he took their ship alongside this rock 
which was covered by the sea, they were amazed and im- 
mediately named it MacKillop Rock. The N.E. point of 
Vallay Isle is called An Scrifearnach. The meaning is un- 
known to me, unless it is from the G. word Sgreamh, which 
means disgust, scum, ugly skin, etc.; this could give us the 
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word, in G. An Sgreamharnach, the disgusting one. In wild 
winter weather this name would suit the terrain. The north 
and west coast of Aird a’ Mhorain have some curious names 
such as Veilish; Huilish (pronounced Thaoileis); Udal and 
Traigh Udal; and Lon Hulavik at the very point of this 
promontory. 

North from this point are the islands of Boreray, Pabay and 
Shillay. The first two are now uninhabited. People were never 
living on Shillay, but its name in O.N. means Seal Island. 
There is a large, healthy colony of seals on the island till this 
day and it must have survived from the time of the Vikings, 
who give it the name it still has today. 

Neil Morrison, the Pabay bard, born in Harris in 1816, was a 
shepherd in his native isle for most of his life. Contrary to 
statements in his book of poetry, he only lived a few years on 
the Isle of Pabay which he found black and depressing. | 
personally spent a full term there from October to April as a 
boy of 15 years. To me the experience was a very happy one, 
despite the shortage of company; the total population was 
only four people, two shepherds, their older brother and 
myself as assistant. Morrison was well aware of the wild 
conditions prevailing off the North Uist shore which he de- 
scribes in graphic detail in his Song of Fear, called ‘Oran an 
Eagail’. The following is one of the verses from this song; it 
contains some of the names on the Uist coast, which I have 
already mentioned: 


The Song of Fear (Verse 8) 
°Si mi nach iarradh an sealladh, 
A bhi’g amhrac na ciosanaich,* (overpowering waves) 
Stigh bho Haisgeir nan ron, 
A mach bho shron Rhu Ghriminnis, 
°G éisdeachd fuaim Garrai Grànnda, 
"Nall ’o Bhalai cha bhinn leam e, 
’S gob Rhu Rhosagaidh ’m Pabbai, 
Far nach stadadh an drilleachan. 


The names can be identified quite clearly despite the odd G. 
spelling. Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair, in his song ‘Bean- 
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nach Luinge’, uses a similar type of word as cìosanaich, in the 
following verse: 


Na ceosanaich*, àrda, chroma, 
Teachd ’s a bhairich, 

M’an tigeadh iad idir `n -ar caramh, 
(1) Chiunnt’ an gàirich. 


(1) Chluinnt, must be the word intended. 
N.B. There is a G. word, cìosnaich, overpower; yet in the 
latter verse the root of the word may be ceòs. 
The Pabay bàrd, Neil Morrison, has the following in one of 
his songs: 


“Gun agam ach a’ Ghàidhlig, 

*S pàirt dhi nach eil uil’ agam-” 
Despite what Morrison says, he had a wonderful vocabulary in 
Gaelic, his only language, yet his keen intelligence told him 
that his knowledge of his native tongue was far from complete. 

The coastal names around Boreray and Pabay, as they 

appear on modern maps and charts, are very much improved 
as far as the G. spelling of the words go. The Ordnance Survey 
are doing a good job in difficult circumstances and are to be 
commended. Let us hope they will continue with the updating 
of the names as it would be a shame if the meanings were lost 
due to indifferent spelling. 


Bodha a’ Phéatainn — About a quarter of a mile E. from 
Lingay Isle. Here is a G. word, peata, a pet. Eng. pet; Fr. 
petit. Sea rock of the Pet. The inference is not clear here, and 
it may be from the G. word, piata, a poor eater, or a boat 
called ‘Am Péatan’. 


Bodha na h-Eaglais— N.N.W. of Bodhaa’ Phéatainn. It takes 
its name from the church in Boreray, which was used as a land 
bearing for this rock. Sea rock of the Church. 


Rubha an Teampuill — East side of Aird a’ Bhorainn. The 
point of land nearest Vallay Isle. The name of the area is 
Hamaran. Point of the Temple. Although some locals call it 
by this name it is really a “Caibeal” and not a temple. The 
name is Caibeal Bhororaigh, Chapel of Boreray. Caibeal is a 
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chapel or a family burial ground. The old burial-ground of the 
MacLeans of Boreray is here, and the family sepulchre. The 
last of the MacLeans to be buried in this chapel is John 
MacLean, thirteenth of Boreray, who died at Drimnin, Mor- 
ven, in 1821. 


Din Mhic Laitheann — Beside Groatay Isle, which is N. of 
Leac na Hoe, Uist. The G. for this isle is Grodaigh. Dun, a 
mound, fort or tower. The last part is really Mac Ghill- 
’Eathain, G. for MacLean. MacLean’s Fort. There is a Dun 
here clearly marked on maps. It was used as a herring maga- 
zine in the 17th century. The ruins on this eminence can still be 
clearly seen. There is an artesian well on top and according to 
tradition its water comes from the hill, nearby in Uist, called 
Crogary na Hoe. I have no knowledge who this MacLean was. 


Clach Dhòmhnaill Nèill — E.S.E. of Sgeir na h-Otrach. Clach, 
rock, the last two words translates to Donald of Neil, lit., Sea 
rock of Donald son of Neil. These men were my father and 
grandfather. Their patronymic is as follows, Donald son of 
Neil of Donald of Norman of Donald MacKillop (MacPhaic). 
My father struck this dangerous, sharp rock, which has no 
seaweed, while he was tacking with his fishing boat, officially 
called the ‘Lion’, but baptised ‘Feadag’ by the locals as he had 
purchased the boat from a Harris family known as the “Feada- 
gan”. My grandfather, watching from home knew he was on a 
collision course with this rock and, standing by helplessly, saw 
the accident happen. They were all saved, but the boat was 
badly holed. 


Sgeir a’ Siar — halfway bet. the great Berneray Reef and the 
Splears group. Ilar is G. for west, siar, westward. Skerry to 
Westward. Alt. Skerry West. There is also a skerry called 
Sgeir a’ Sear — due east from the Splears group. Sear or ear is 
East. Skerry to Eastward, or eastward skerry. 


An t-Eileaban — this is the area of sea bet. Manish Point and 
Mu-Ruibhe point, in Berneray. It stretches quite a distance 
from the shore and is very shallow at neap tides. During spring 
tides parts of it may dry completely. It is covered in Mileach or 
Milearach, sweet sea-grass, the root of which is very sweet. As 
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children we used to chew it, but we never swallowed it. 
Eileaban is a difficult word and I am unable to trace a root for 
it. This area of the sea is very sandy and almost devoid of 
rocks. Mu-Ruibhe Point is in G. Aird Mo-Ruibhe, said to be 
from St. Mulruba who was the abbot of Bangor before sailing 
to Scotland in 671 A.D. He or his disciples may have called 
here. Many places claim him as a visitor. My own opinion 1s 
that this name ts from righe, the outstretched part or base of a 
hill or mountain, and this fits the nature of the terrain. Cf., 
Coire Mor Ruighe, on the mainland and other examples. Aird 
Mor Righe, point of the hill slope. This definition is feasible 
while I cannot disprove the other theory. 


Fuam na h-Ola — to the S. bet. Obsay and Sartay isles. Fuam 
is far-out isle; na h-Ola, of the oil. Far-out Isle of the Oil. The 
oil here is probably fish oil? As is the case in Tathay isle there 
is also a bay in this isle called Bagh Clann Néill. There is a 
tradition that the MacNeils of Barra were pirates at one time 
and they used to hide in this bay. There is also a bay in Lewis 
called Bagh Clann Neill, after the followers of Neil MacLeod. 
Bay of Neil’s Clan or children. 


Casan nam Poll — at the head of Berneray Reef. casan, pl. of 
cas, foot; casan can also mean a path or roadway, nam poll, of 
the pools. Track by the pools, or of the pools, perhaps? 


Sgeir a’ Chruidh — at the S. side of Groay Isle, near the shore. 
There 1s a channel for small boats between it and the shore. 
There is a good landing place here on Groay for cattle. 
Tacksman Roderick Campbell and others throughout the 
years used to graze cattle here. Indeed all the islands in this 
area are good for grazing cattle and sheep. The Berneray 
crofters leave their sheep all winter on Hermatray Isle as the 
pasture is rich and the climate is temperate. There is a 
foundation of a house in Hermatray built to store salt, etc., for 
a fishing scheme proposed by King Charles I. Due to the civil 
war, this scheme miscarried. 


Sgeir Muiledhionn — N. of Ard Mo-Ruibhe Point. This is two 
searocks, with the same name. The smaller one is called Sgeir 
Bheag Mhuiledhionn. There is a G. word, Muil-Leathann, 
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flat-headed. Flat-headed Skerry, is a possible translation. I 
have tried to spell the original in the manner in which it is 
pronounced. 


Sgeir na Muice — Near the shore, S. of the point called today, 
Lime Point, Rubha an Aoil, a modern name. (The locals used 
to land lime here when they first started to build what used to 
be called ‘White Houses’, about 1900). Muc is G. for whale, 
usually muc-mhara, sea pig, lit. Skerry of the Whale. There is 
a bay called Port Orcstane. The port of Orcstane. As Orc is 
also G. for whale, or perhaps an O.N. personal name; D.Mcl. 
gives Orkn-stane, seal stone. The two names may be con- 
nected. 


Sgeir na Faoilinn — N. of Corran na Faoilinn in Berneray. 
This skerry used to be tidal, but today there is a deep channel 
between it and the shore. Faoilinn is G. for a shingle beach. 
Skerry of the Shingle Beach. The Corran, or Bight, men- 
tioned above is the nearest point of land to Pabay Isle. 


Sgeir Mhic Asgaill — S.S.E. of Manais Point, Berneray, a fair 
distance out. Skerry of MacAskill. I have been unable to trace 
who this MacAskill was, but it is sometimes called Bodha 
instead of Skerry. 


Bodha Iain Dòmhnullaich — $.S.E. of Manais Point. This is 
the same skerry as MacAskill Skerry, previously given, but isa 
later name. Searock of Iain MacDonald. This Iain MacDo- 
nald was a great Berneray character who was born on Pabay 
Isle, but came to live in Berneray with his family as a young 
man. These MacDonalds were a Berneray family originally. 
MacDonald had a fishing smack as well as being an excellent 
stone-mason. During the fishing season he sailed as far as 
Wick. As his fishing smack was quite large, on his way home 
from the east coast he used to jettison his stone ballast at 
MacAskill Rock in order to gain entry to the shallow harbour 
at Borve. Iain died in 1935/6, I would be 10 years of age then. 
Being his neighbours we spent a lot of time playing with his 
grandson, Donald. Iain was a big man in every way, and his 
nose was equal to his other dimensions, so much so that he 
invariably joked about it. When people passed him on the 
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roadway, he used to push his nose to one side to allow them to 
pass. The following is a little ditty he used to sing about his 
nose: 

‘Si ?n t-sròn mhòr a nairich mi, 

A nairich mi, a nairich mi, 

Si ’n t-sròn mhòr a nairich mi, 

A h-uile ait san robh mi riamh, 

Bhiodh 1 as an spain agam, 

An spain agam, an spain agam, 

Bhiodh i as an spain agam, 

Mu’n tarainn a cur na mo bhial. 


Flochran Dubh — Bet. the Cabbage group and the Berneray 
Reef. Although some today call it Lochran Dubh, the older 
generation in Berneray had the letter ‘f’, as given, in front of 
the name. On an older chart some G. scholar decided to break 
the name up into three parts, as shown here; LO from 
lochaidh, an old G. word for black; crann, mast, and dubh, 
black, then the word rock was added, giving us the name 
which appeared on older charts, Black Mast Rock. To carry 
on the error, this name was then translated to G. literally, and 
is now on charts as Sgeir a’ Chruinn Dhuibh which, in any case 
would be wrong, as the G. rule demands that the last word, 
Dhuibh, should not be aspirated. The meaning is more likely 
to be from Ic., FlO6 — Flood tide, or O.N. floader, flooded. 
Cf., the flows and voes in Orkney and Shetland. My own 
choice would be Flochran Dubh, Black Flooded Skerry. 


Sgeir a’ Chruinn — near the Splears group, to the N.E. A’ 
Chruinn is Gen. of M. noun, crann, a mast; properly spelt a’ 
Chrainn, Skerry of the Mast. Without the art. Sgeir chruinn 
would be Round Skerry. 


Flo Thorcuill — W. of the Berneray Reef, coming into Bays 
Loch, Berneray. Easily identified as it has a navigation light 
on it. Sometimes pronounced Loth Thorcuill. Loth is G. for 
filly or colt. Thorcuill is Gen. case. of Torcull. Eng. Torquil. 
This gives us Torquil’s Colt as being the name of the rock. 
There is a story that Torquil was ferrying horses to Harris and 
a colt jumped overboard to this rock. Torquil leaped on to the 
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rock after it and lifted it on board. Much as I dislike the 
expression ‘folk or popular etymology’, I am afraid it could be 
correct on this occasion. Torquil may have been a Norseman. 
Torquil’s Flow. This translation may be far off the mark, Cf., 
Flochran Dubh, previously mentioned. 


Loch a’ Bhàigh — This large sea loch is inwards from Manais 
Point in Berneray to Baile, which is Gaelic for town. It 
contains the following points and Skerries: Sgeir Thormaid — 
This skerry now forms part of the sea wall which shelters the 
new harbour in Backhill, Berneray. Thormaid is gen. of 
personal name, Norman. Norman’s Skerry — an old name, 
perhaps Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray. Sgeir Bheag 
Thormaid — small skerry, is near the larger one to the S.E. 


Rubha Buidhe — is out from the march dyke, separating 
Borve from Ruisgary, the two Berneray townships. The Yel- 
low Promontory. Sgeir Mhic a’Phi, MacPhee’s skerry, is near 
the shore, on the right of the promontory. MacPhee’s identity 
is unknown. Rubha Mor — stretches out from Glaic Chaol, 
Berneray, southwards. Big Promontory. A rock called An 
t-Aigeach; is bet. Yellow Skerry and Rubha Mor. Aigeach is 
G. for Stallion. The Stallion. Alt. young horse. 


Sgeir Bhuidhe — is out from the Big Promontory. The Yellow 
Skerry. 


Bodha nan Caorach — N.W. of Norman’s Skerry; nan 
Caorach, of the sheep. Sea rock of the Sheep. I have been 
unable to trace any reason for this name. 


Sgeir Baiteach — E. of Manais Point. Baiteach has nothing to 
do with the G. word Bath, to drown. Baiteach and Aona- 
chasach are two types of seaweed which do not float. Baiteach 
Skerry. 


Sgeir Catrach — N.N.W. of Sgeir Baiteach. I have no know- 
ledge of this word Catrach. Catrach Skerry. 


Bodha an Taigh Obhais — Near the shore and W. from 
Berneray School. Taigh Obhais is G. for office house or 
building. Sea rock of the Office House. This rock took its 
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name from the salubrious edifice which was suspended on 
piles over the sea, at the shoreline here. The school was built 
in 1877, and untreated raw sewage was not considered a 
hazard in those days. 


Sgeir nam Faochag — Entering the channel through the reef, 
this skerry is on the right before reaching the channel; nam 
Faochag, Gen. pl. of faochag, a periwinkle. Skerry of the 
Whelks. In G. the Gen. pl. may be the same as nom. sing. as in 
this case. The area around this skerry is excellent for large 
whelks. 


Na Cleibh Eallaich — E. of Sgeir Baiteach. This is a group of 
seven sea rocks. Na cleibh, the creels; eallaich, burdens. The 
load-bearing Creels. This is an unusual name for a rock. If 
these were lobster creels it might be easier to find a reason for 
this name. 


An Dige — begins bet. Berneray and Torogay at the isle of 
Fuam. The ditch or channel. This is a channel in the sandy 
bottom of the sea here, caused by the prevailing currents. It 
evens out, past Little Bundles Skerry. Neil MacKillop, Borve, 
Berneray, who was a ferryman for years, told me recently that 
on one occasion he had observed a basking shark coming from 
the west through the Kyle of Uist. It followed the course of 
this channel and out east to the Little Minch as accurately as 
any boat with radar fitted. A shark, despite its huge size, up to 
46 feet, feeds on plankton. It is generally inoffensive and is 
hunted for fish meal and liver oil. It’s years since I have seen a 
shark in this area but porpoises can be seen quite frequently. 


Cearban — is the G. for Basking Shark. Neil, whose paternal 
grandfather was also mine and whose name he bears, also told 
me that these sharks were very plentiful in the sound in the 
1940’s. They seem to cruise in fours, with another four in line 
below them. One day in Rodel bay a huge basking shark was 
lying idle on the surface. He told the ferry owner to draw up 
alongside and in the passing Neil hit the shark on the back with 
the boathook. The only reaction from the shark was a deep 
dive into the ocean. Another day, going to Lochmaddy for 
stores, they steered into a shark deliberately and had a pot 
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shot at it with a gun. They were of the opinion the shot never 
entered through its hide. On the way back from Lochmaddy a 
shark followed them and showed them about twenty feet of 
tail. They were of the opinion it was the same shark which they 
shot at, on the way out. Neil himself emphasised to me that 
this was a game no wise man should play. 


Am Breath Mor — is arrived at by entering from the Little 
Minch with Renish Point on your starboard and Dun Arain 
Isle on the port side. Breath is G. for a layer or stratum; Mor is 
big. The Big Stratum. The definition of stratum is, a bed or 
layer of matter spread out horizontally. This is in fact a 
stratum of sand on the bottom of the sea which is quite deep in 
parts. This area follows a N.W. direction as far as Carminish 
islands, after stretching along the whole of the Strond shore. 
This tract of water used to be good for haddock fishing. Breath 
is acommon word in the islands and is proof of how contem- 
porary the Gaelic language is. Despite this some people will 
insist on turning an English word into a pathetic Gaelic word, 
when a good Gaelic word is already in existence. Am Breath 
Lingeach — entering from the Minch again, bet. Gilsay Isle 
and Lingay Isle. The Stratum of Lingay. These isles belong to 
the parish of Harris. Gilsay, Ravine island. Lingay, Heath 
island. O.N. names. From Ensay to Gilsay Isle, on the S.W. 
side of Am Breath Mor, is a line of islands and skerries with 
fascinating names which belong to Harris and someone with 
local knowledge from that area would be better suited to 
discuss them rather than a Berneray man like myself. Here are 
some of the names — Sgeir Einis, Na Grunnan, Dubh Sgeir 
Eusaigh, Sleicheam, Langa Sgeir, Sgeir Dhòmhnaill Chaim, 
Sgeir na Spag, Codeam, Grocais Sgeir, Mile Sgeir, Sgeir 
Streabhain, Cleit a’ Mhadaidh, Gumarsam Mhòr, Gumarsam 
Bheag, Cleit an Dùin, Dtn Arain. 


Oitir an Tòain — N.W. from Mànais Point in Ensay Isle. 
There is a Tòa here, which is a rocky promontory with good 
grass. Oitir is a sandbank in the sea. Sandbank of the Rocky 
Point. A favourite place for Berneray fishermen where good 
hauls of flounders could be caught. Today it’s a waste of time 
to go there. Nothing is caught and it’s the same story in the 
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whole area between Harris and Uist where once the place was 
teeming with fish. 


An Cat — out from the shore of Mas a’ Chambair, Berneray. 
The cat. This is a searock which is not easily seen, over which 
the sea breaks angrily in bad weather. Could this be the reason 
why it’s called the cat? . 


Bodha Brigadier — in Rodel Bay. A vessel named the ‘Briga- 
dier’ sank her and it is now known as Brigadier Skerry. On the 
19th July, 1966, the Panamanian steamship ‘Stassa’, of 1,656 
tons gross, foundered here in Rodel Bay. Her cargo was 
timber. 


Seolaid a’ Chearbain — E. from Kylie and Kylie Beag (Beag, 
small) group of skerries. Seolaid, a fairway in the sea. A’ 
Chearbain is Gen. Sing. of the Shark. Fairway of the Basking 
Shark. Which fairway can be partly followed on the route to 
Rodel, Harris but it is rather shallow and rocky. Perhaps a 
shark got stranded here; hence the name. 


Creag an Tuill — on the shore at the south end of Hermatray 
Isle. Creag is G. for rock; an Tuill, of the hole. I used to fish 
here as a young man with Dan MacLeod, Pol an Oir, Berner- 
ay, and, if my memory is correct, there is a hole, or a natural 
arch, through this rock. This used to be a good fishing spot. 
Toll is G. nom. sing. 


Airigh na h-Aon Oidhche — on the isle of Sursay, at the S. side 
of the island. Airigh is Sheiling, or a temporary shelter, at a 
distance from the usual residential area; na h-Aon Oidhche is 
G. for, of the one night. One Night Sheiling. The ruins of this 
sheiling are still clearly visible and the following story tells 
how it got its name. These islands in the Minch used to belong 
to the owners of Harris and they were let to tacksmen and 
others for the grazing of sheep and cattle. Roderick Campbell 
from Harris is believed to be the tacksman concerned when 
the following incident happened. Apparently during the sum- 
mer he left a man, with a small boat for an emergency, on the 
island to look after the sheep. Apart from this man the island 
was uninhabited, like the rest of these small islands. This man, 
who was himself from Harris, was wakened in the middle of 
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the night by a deafening noise and the screeching of birds 
which seemed to be trying to escape from the area. His dog’s 
hair was standing on end and it seemed to be terrified. 

In the islands during the summer the nights don’t get very 
dark, but he waited in great fear for a little daylight and then, 
with his dog, made for the nearest habitation which was the 
island of Berneray. He rowed all the way to this island and 
landed in Pol an Oir. At this time Borve was a farm; it was not 
broken up into crofts till 1900, and the farm grieve was Finlay 
MacKinnon, Fionnlagh Ban, who was married to Mairi Bhan, 
daughter of Alasdair Ruadh MacLeod. Finlay was from the 
isle of Mull. He resided at the farm in a house called Taigh na 
h-Aibhne which was at the far end of An Gleann Buidhe (The 
Yellow Glen). The terrified shepherd arrived in the early 
morning at Finlay’s home and told him what happened. His 
story was apparently not very coherent concerning this inci- 
dent and he was very reticent when questioned about it. He 
went home to Harris the next day and never returned to 
Sursay. Some time ago, I asked an old woman, who would be 
100 years and more if she were still living, what this man 
actually saw on the island. She replied that, years afterwards, 
he had confessed to seeing what looked like a giant cartwheel 
in the sky which produced a loud, penetrating noise and all the 
birds were screaming in terror. I could name this woman who 
sounded very convincing. I don’t know if she had heard of 
flying saucers, probably not. Perhaps this man suffered from a 
vivid imagination, but it is said that no person ever slept in this 
sheiling more than one night. 

Finlay MacKinnon, the grieve referred to in this incident, 
was a popular Berneray character. He was a good farmer and 
builder of houses. He also kept a shop. He died in 1938 and 
was well in his eighties then. Bessie Paterson whose father 
Finlay I have referred to previously, was telling me that her 
mother, Christina MacCuish, as a very young woman, was 
with others on one of these islands in a sheiling for a night or 
two while working on peats. She was ovecome by homesick- 
ness when she heard the singing of Gaelic psalms and recog- 
nised her (maternal) uncle’s voice. He and some others were 
also in a sheiling on another uninhabited island close by. They 
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were holding their nightly worship, faithfully, as all that 
generation did. Nostalgia is a state of mind that sometimes 
cannot be hidden or explained and this girl was overcome by it 
despite being in close proximity to her own home. 

I have been told that the fishermen from the east as well as 
the west coast used to pray and sing in their boats at sea. The 
Berneray fishermen used to worship in this manner and I have 
been told that it is a very eerie sound when a person hears it for 
the first time coming over the water at night. This praise 
singing at sea is on record in one of the Berneray songs, which 
I hope to publish at a later date. 


APPENDIX I 


Oran Forlaidh as a’ Ghréig do Bhearnaraigh 
By Hector MacKinnon, Berneray, Lochmaddy 


Chi mi bhuam fada bhuam, chi mi bhuam thar an làn, 

’S chi mi ’m baile ’s an robh mi, ged is iseal a thràigh. 

Fhuair mi fòrladh as a’ Ghrèig, gu’s mi fein dhol gun dail, 

Dha na h-eileanan an lar, far bu mhiann leam bhi tàmh. 

Troimh gach àmhghair fhuair mi annt’ fhuair mi shealltuinn don 
àit’ 

’S chunnaic mi an t-eilean caomh, ’s luchd mo ghaol ann a tàmh. 

Gu bheil caochladh air ro-mhòr, ann an dòighean na dhà, 

Rinn an cogadh iomadh ni, dh’fhag e caoidh ann is bearn. 

Ach b'eiginn fàgail air Dir-daoin, thar a chaolais le bat’ 

'S ghabh mi beannachd aig an tìr, ’s dha’n a bh’innte ri tàmh. 

Ghabh mi carbad as le spìd, mach triomh Mhìnish gun dàil, 

Fear ’g stiuradh leis an t-srian, ’s i mar fiadh nam beann ard. 


Gur e mise tha fo bhrón, ’s mi air bòrd anns a’ bhàt, 
Loch-na-Madach as ar’déigh, far do dh’éirich mi tràth. 


'S bho ’n a bhlais i air a chuan, is a ghluais i thar sail, 
Chi mi Bearnaraigh ’s a Bheinn Shleibh, ’s ceò gheal réidh air a 
bàrr. 


Chi mi Thearmatraigh an fheòir, agus Obasaigh bhàn, 
Far am b'àbhaist dhomh bhi òg, tarraing mòna le bàt. 
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Chi mi Tathaigh ghorm an fhraoich, ’s an robh daoine ri tàmh, 
Bagh a’ Chaise, Lag an Fheidh, pailteas èisg mu chuid chàrn. 


Chi mi Bhàcasaigh nam òb, t-eilean mònadh is fhearr, 
Chi mi Grioba nan creag mhòr, ’s pailt na h-eòin air am barr. 


Sin na h-eileanann is bòidhch’ tha le neòinein a’fas, 
Far an deònaichinn le cinnt, bhi na m’ shìneadh an dràsd. 


Mile beannachd do na tìr, bhitheas air chuimhne gu bràth, 
Dùthaich Alba na fir thrèun, choisinn èuchd anns na blàir. 


N.B. The original has 15 verses. 


Oran a’ Phuratan (The song of the Puritan) 


By Hector MacKinnon, Berneray 


An cualas mu na Lochlannaich, nach bochd mar dh’ éirich 
dhoibh, 

A thainig gu riof Thearmatraigh, ’s an long gun chearb a chall, 

A’ chuid bha beò `s a dh’ fhàgar dhiubh, bha ’n càradh duilich 
fann, 

'S a’ chuid a chaidh dhan ghrùnnd aca, biodh ionndrainn orra 
thàll. 


‘S$ e `n Dòmhnallach a fhuair iad, ’s e gabhail cuairt le bhàt’ 

A’ togail chleibh aig Obasaigh, ’s e `n còmhnuidh aig’ mar 
cheàird, 

Nuair leig e mach gu Greòdaigh i, mar dh’ òrduich freasdal dhà, 

Bha dithis aig cnoc a’ chombaiste, a’ smeideadh fann le ‘n lamh. 


Thuig e anns an làrach, gu ’m b'iad ànnranaich a’ chuain, 

A thàinig air an astar ud, le allaban is fuachd, 

’S a chaidh air na cladaichean, dol dhachaidh thar a’ chuain, 
’S an long a bha dol dìreach, chun an tìr a tha mu thuath. 


Thug e staigh gu deònach iad, is chòmhdaich e iad blàth, 

’S nuair a sheat e seòl orra, bha crònan aig a’ bhàt’, 

Thug e chun an Lidaich i., ’s na fiùrain air a clàir, 

’S cha thuigeadh iad an còmhradh, ach mar eòin air feadh an ait’. 


Thug e steach don t-seòmar iad, le òrdan bean an àigh, 

Far do ghabhadh cùram dhiubh, le coibhneas ciùin, is blàths, 

Is riaraicheadh de ’n bhiadh orra, na mhiannaicheadh an càil, 

'S chòmhdaicheadh le aodach iad, gu caomh air leabaidh bhlàth. 
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Thug e thar an aiseig iad, ’s a mhadainn gu math tràth, 

‘Sa mach gu Loch na Madadh, gun do ghabh iad leis a’ char, 

‘S as an sin gu Mallaig, ’s ann air pacaid nan crann ard, 

'S fhuair iad trein a’ Glasacho, is dhachaidh thar an t-sàil. 

Biodh cuimhn’ ac’ air an allaban, cho fad ’s a bhios iad beò. 

'S mar chuir tuinn’ nam mara iad, le cabhaig chun an fheòir, 

Cha robh `m beatha ach diobarach, ann an ingnean a’ chuain 
mhòir, 

’S an companaich `g am fàgail air am bàthadh, a bha leo. 

Bitheadh mi nis co-dhùnadh, ’s mi `n dùil gu bheil sibh thall, 

’S gu bheil sibh na air luchairtean, gu sùnndach, fallain annt’, 

Tha Alaig mar a dh’fhag sibh e, le bhàta muigh gach ám, 

‘S e ’n dòchas nuair bhios tìde agaibh, gu sgriobh sibh thigeadh 
nall. 


N.B. I am indebted to the family of the late Hector MacKinnon 
for giving me permission to publish these songs. 


Oran na Sgoth Chaoil 
By Archibald MacLeod, from Balmartin, N. Uist 


He was a tailor to trade and resided at Pol an Oir, Berneray 


Gur e bha aoibhneach Tormad Saighdear, 
Nuair chual e raoir mar a dh’éirich dhomsa, 
Sgoth chaol an Taillear, a bhi na clàran, 

'S nach dean i fàirdein gu bràth air Tomas. 


Tomas Disher, fear na leth laimh, 
Ceard na seiche, ceard an fheòdair, 
Ceard na drùthaig, ceard na dùthcha, 
Dall gun sùilean is cù air ròp aig. 


Thig fear le màileid gu taigh an Tàillear, 
Ag iarraidh sàbhailte don a Mhòr-thir, 
A’bruidhinn Beurla about the fare, 
‘What will you take for to send me over’? 


Their mise an uair sin, ma ’s e duin-uasal thu, 
Cuiridh mi suas thu gu gualainn Chnogaire, 
Ach ma ’s e ceàrd thu, ruig sios do chairdean, 
Ni mise d’ fhàgail air bhàrr na h-òtraich. 
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Archibald MacLeod was my maternal grandfather. He was excep- 
tionally tall and the Berneray bard referred to him as being as long as 
a fishing rod. As a youth he was apprenticed to a doctor in Barra, 
where, if he proved good enough, he would be recommended to 
study further to attain his ambition to become a doctor. Unfortunate- 
ly he was thrown by a horse while visiting a patient and severely 
damaged his shin bone. In those days medical science was not so far 
advanced and the bone never healed properly. His parents then sent 
him to Glasgow to learn to be a cutter and tailor. He had to serve six 
years in the factory and had to sleep amongst the bales of cloth with 
the other apprentices, below the work benches. Such were the 
working conditions in those days. 

He was reputed to be an excellent tailor, but was more interested 
in playing the fiddle and chanter and listening to song and story 
rather than the tailoring. In those days travelling tradesmen were in 
the habit of vising the islands and the tailor, who had a boat suitable 
for the purpose, sometimes used to ferry them which annoyed the 
official ferryman as it deprived him of income. On the Uist mainland 
at Leac Bhan were two stones, one called the shilling stone, the other 
the sixpence stone. If a person could afford it, he stood on the one 
shilling stone, otherwise he stood on the sixpenny one. If he had no 
money at all, he just walked up and down the shore, looking very 
dejected, or so I have been told. If a person stood on the shilling 
stone, the ferryman called for him as soon as possible. The sixpenny 
stone was slower as regards service, but the person without any 
money at all had a very cold stand and a long wait. 

My mother told me that her father hardly ever got money for his 
work which consisted of making ladies’ coats, costumes and dresses. 
He also made gents’ clothes, including sailors’ suits, and oilskins for 
fishermen. These he produced from heavy linen, and then oiled them 
himself. Potatoes and wool and barley grain was the usual payment. 
My mother remembers as a young child going to the house of 
MacMillan, Sand-Point, with her mother, to process a peck of barley 
grain into meal on MacMillan’s quern. She said nobody had money, 
but no one was hungry. The tradesmen he refers to in the song were 
Thomas Disher, a tinker or tin man; a one armed tinker; a collector 
of hides; a pewter tradesman; a drunken tinker who was the country’s 
worst and a blind traveller with a dog on a leash. This blind tinker was 
not all that good either, as the tailor poured his invective on him in no 
uncertain terms in another song which space does not allow me to 
print here. Tormad Saighdear named in the first verse of the song 
given was Norman MacAskill the Official Mails ferryman. 
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APPENDIX I 


Gha wa dheke au Cheikdh ann an tah an Uibhist a Tuath 
ans an iomall Sin dheth mh an Cat hoth Pain, Dernam 
desti dluubh an bororaah aw mar G fhuar an mdbehe Senn; 
pidha Gheamhradh agus fraba a wuph,; Imme le chak 
nar Sucdhe hu Choruntamh leine mona aw o leigeil tir leae an 
Soum fada bhe shamhal han mnleashd agua gun herin 
camadh arg a h-am Ofdimn ar ac a’ Cheat Èm San 
ath av try an wdlche Sin. SQun mngeambh an diugh a 
gr ibh fear cldh aitreabh che tartieah agus che Prragenael 

Doba, wa blew nu Lomrudh aw me ChapPanceh 
Jum tug Sibh hes fhearr mend a. tlaehd abha 'sa' ehuldh 
Sim, Duim mo, meadhon aowe a rugadh 's a thogadh an 
Gearnarecdh, a bha ceacht m obar mara fear den t-Seann 
Sqol, Alanta Js a! Ghacdbly ages iuntinn Auge airson Kan 
Seann rid 


an. 

Bla mwm fhem 3 Alackaw a'Conkradh aw wadach 
ru ' Tug Hlasd ow Lomredh aw ha Scolordean a b'arthie 
dha Gaus & chlad e he OVA fum a dheananrh dba bl. 
(eg ha ore huur a bha e t iaoa nan geomach a 
wub a Bearnorardh. The ha Seolaidem, Sin air Gobi tuath 


Uctbhit a Tuath Qd hadh bon. ule an agua han SGeuman 
a the tho poll Guus C' Cheama Stn de chaolas na 

Di arnmuch 2 n h- tubli de Sheetoidean, te dhiubh 
Sekaid whic Meocal. Bho 2 grees a’ Drnudheann mu'h 
t-Seetard Son hua A thi £ dead. aw Stelard ka h-Eak, 
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€ 3 a! leantainn, amn Am mac- meanmhi, Un 
ces sue dh! [heagla t bh fluan Sgelh ag Meaca ha Here. 
apars a ghabhas 4 A Curas Grou Speirean Agus Li tama Ja 
a an Cuan woy An iat ar beam aradh. o 
Ne ie antah a lethed de dhiarnm à bhi au 
Skond Qama e kalt lun a bha Cho pealt aun an 
Uc bhest aw ha lethan, ha Cus piri a blumath imm arr Seelad 


ey tale bha £n?’ dh Plorghbeitd i fhin 

‘De th ealo 1" flntapaw Plasdaw, ikh Qe Fale Ghàn 
cn a 2 Colbah Jum b'a an Eala Bhan burlinm a Chadh 
A logal Qun» an t-Eilean Sqatheanaelh o Chien, Q rer ho 
au Sotulahd Pasdeur innar dhiubh cn trsnih, 

£ tlle gun roth an Fala hàn a‘gallal a 

Cursa Udine h Tele C doh ug Feo ae ten oe ee Qaba 
teloth Qu burus aw an veld t. S ann a! feuchoinn 
a ghlacedh a beul as anttilan Sythe anrael, c dh Uitlaat a 
bra Qn Fale Bhan CALs Q Spota, Yu de On Gm a Nmn 
Qu Quine bodd Char! el flies apan. atl tha 2 ary outl na 
Gun do ghlacadhe §2 aw Fed axl forag ay slit. kà 
bemat Sin ma cnr Comte Q' Chem Giles dm Bai whee hart 
on Uthat a Tratt, 7 l 

Dla an t-Seoloid Cho CKunh pam al 5S oun 
E e T aie Tie aan a 

Kia Sint” Qn am far a bh'aig am Shur O 
: Bho flneaqasd fear dein c bha 'na Torosach an Eala Bhar 
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aifuda bhacaclk 

Sc. mar a flua le an Sgeul cug fliada agus 
Chuiihweh wi ara chuala hi Pout cle dh enuebdnadk 
na h- Fale Chain Aun Qn Ceann a iat Sq reseh d Shuthisot 
San Fika So ctheat ach, Di tas Seann diune a bha gle 
kolah agus tinntiael an eathdrudh, chowh a' heart sgeul 
w Clhitdhinn ng h-Eala bhum a 'luarn bhairneatk. 

l Ceren bha an Fale Gan ann ajus Carsa abla if 
ah: fbarghhachd ha cha Hh. ae . 

Bha Qah âm trgal han Creach agus Chaidh i dhith aw 
rws Q ab! lubtact. 


“Tha bireim de her ha Gadreeh wes au abray Fall ne ke Eats 
us 8 & ke bhi addA-Se Yor h- ann An. Sim a chleald Gu Eala Bhan 


Q bla an a tumad agus fav an do ghath è c' mkuir Qu trienel., Chuala 
Simn Curcdeachd geum ole 


adh a. Fala Bhan Runo Q' mhsradl 
Cor apus da While 6h phot, r lah An ear dn rethad whow the 
Qun An ah umwa llah r 

t 


am lathe'n ding hiabadh ha h-Eala So Jee 
F le Bhan n n- wal. ° fer an do thogadh an 
Ó 'athu dhowk far bath uam aun an ugh 
Q fua 
laurmean Quns G' Cheat ditt Sin apua 2 Q' oo. h 
am faigheadh e Combanidh de Chattaa na h- obred. a Cumcadl. 
UNY aghat Qum am ati Son. 

Watt, dl {hao Gx bhel feathast Cuithodh eeel dadl. 
muh Lak, hlin aw Soxa ag Curd- pen. Bu hott Jum 
ferghi tuilleadh dlatt. ™ 


` 
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APPENDIX III 


The Grianam Case 





In the case over the island of Grianam in 1770-1771, finally settled in 
the House of Lords in 1781, a number of rocks and skerries close to 
the boundary between Harris and North Uist are mentioned. In this 
case the Appellant was MacDonald of Sleat and the Respondent, 
MacLeod of MacLeod. I give here the Respondent’s mention of 
rocks in 1880-1771, settled in his favour in the Court of Session and 
later confirmed in a case before the House of Lords in 1781. 


“That Norman MacLeod has the exclusive right of property of the 
island of Grianam and rocks adjoining described in the plans and 
survey of the subject in dispute between the two parties in the 
manner following.” (It should be pointed out that the ensuing list is 
given with the MacLeod name on the left and the MacDonald name 
for the same skerry on the right.) Some names are of course the same: 


MacLeod. MacDonald. 

Sgeir Buidhe Grianam. Sgeir na Seòlaid Ruaidh. 
Sgeir an Eich. Seòlaid Ghrianam? 

Sgeir nan Rionnach. Seann Sgeir nan Rionnach. 
Sgeir Chalum Mhic Sgeir Bhuidhe na Seòlaid 
Fhionnlaigh and Seann Sgeir. and also Seann Sgeir na 
Lying to the N. of Grianam. Cloich Mhòir. 

On plan as A & B. 

Seolaid Ghrianam. Seolaid Ghrianam. 

Sgeir na Seòlaid. Sgeir Bhuidhe Sheann Sgeir. 


That MacDonald has exclusive right to the other rocks marked 
on the plan, viz. 


MacLeod. MacDonald. 

Sgeir Bhuide Thorgaigh. Sgeir Fhada. 

Sgeir na Riofa, and Sgeir Sgeir na Sgarbh. 

na Cloich Bhric. 

Sgeir Oitir and Sgeir an Sgeir Oitir and Sgeir an 
Fhèidh. * Fhèidh. * 

Sgeirean Buidhe Sgeir nan Ròn. 
Bhoitearsaigh. 

Rangas a Tuath. Rangas a Tuath. 


Rangas a Deas. Rangas a Deas. 
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Seòlaid a Tuath Rangais. Seolaid a’ Tuath Rangais. 

The Beacon Rock. The Beacon Rock (not given 
in Gaelic). 

Sgeir Bhuidhe Poll Sgeirbuinorisland. (sic) 

Thadhaigh. 

* This skerry may be This skerry may be 

Sgeir an Acaire and Sgeir an Sgeir an Acałre and Sgeir an 

Fheidh. Fheidh. 


N.B. Ihave attempted to translate the foregoing into Gaelic as it is 
spelt today. The spelling given at the actual time is, in some cases, 
very strange indeed. This is only part of a long list of skerries 
mentioned in the case which by rights requires specialised treatment 
to get a translation as accurate as possible. 





LIAM MACGILL’IOSA: A FRIEND OF THE GAEL 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM GILLIES 
23rd February, 1990 


My main aim in this paper is to revive the memory of a man 
who devoted a good deal of his life to the cause of Gaelic; and 
at the same time to recreate something of the flavour of the 
émigré Highland community in London in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. These aims are compatible inasmuch 
as my subject, William Gillies or Liam MacGill’losa, was 
involved in virtually every organized activity and initiative 
relating to Gaelic — whether linguistic, literary, historical or 
cultural — that flourished there during that period. I do not 
pretend to have exhausted what could be said, either about 
Liam or about the London Gaels. In fact it is my hope to 
return on another occasion to Liam’s later years, in which the 
main focus of his commitment was more ‘Scottish’ than ‘High- 
land’. As to the London Gaels, I shall content myself with the 
hope that what I have to say may generate interest in a corner 
of a currently neglected field, whose effect on the course of 
Highland affairs was by no means negligible. 

I have to begin with a declaration of interest and a confes- 
sion. My interest is as Liam MacGill’losa’s grandson, and my 
confession is that, in a sense, this is not really my paper. At 
any rate, it is not mine alone. It was my father’s intention for 
many years to write a memoir of my grandfather’s life, and he 
had saved and collected a great deal of material towards that 
end. Sadly, he was not spared to complete the task, although 
he had since his retirement made considerable progress in 
sorting the quite voluminous materials — especially in the last 
couple of years, after we had decided that I should collaborate 
with him in bringing them to publication. A study of my 
grandfather’s involvement in Gaelic and Celtic matters was 
clearly an important part of our programme, and we were 
delighted when an invitation to me to address the Inverness 
Gaelic Society offered the opportunity and incentive to make 
that the first-fruits of our collaboration. What follows. is 
dedicated with grateful affection to my father’s memory. ’ 
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I propose, then, to offer a roughly chronological account of 
the ‘Gaelic’ side of my grandfather’s life, touching on his 
major involvements and preoccupations through the years, 
and seeking to bring out the factors and events which shaped 
and coloured them. I shall be dwelling especially on his 
younger years. He is not the easiest of subjects, because his 
interests were extraordinarily wide, even within the subject 
area we have delimited. Moreover, as my father used to say of 
him, ‘Everything was connected with everything else.’ Never- 
theless, it is possible to separate out the most important 
strands in the fabric for the purposes of exposition, and thus to 
illustrate some of the enquiries and pursuits, causes and 
crusades into which he threw himself. On a future occasion, as 
I say, I should like to return — or see somebody else return — 
to deal properly with his little-known but seminal involvement 
in the early days of the Scottish National movement. But I 
hope that even the following limited account will contribute to 
a more rounded and coherent picture than has been available 
hitherto, of a man of political, scholarly, and above all 
humane interests, and a generous and inspirational spirit 
whom I, for one, would have loved to meet.” 

I should like to begin the story with a reference which will 
not be familiar to most scholars. I refer to the second number 
of the first volume of Gillies’ Monthly Journal of Civilization, 
which appeared in January 1884.° This publication was the 
creation of three teenage brothers living in London, and it was 
handwritten for family circulation. The editors were also the 
main contributors. I imagine many such productions must 
have emanated from families like theirs before the days of 
radio and television. 

The items are mostly conventional enough, too: snippets of 
family gossip, some told in a drolly grandiose way; an imagina- 
tive piece entitled ‘Autobiography of an Auld Clout’; humor- 
ous items and cartoons; and an account of the gentle art of 
turkey-carving. But there is also ‘Chapter IIT’ of a serial called 
‘Glencattanach’, penned by ‘W.G.’ (my grandfather), which, 
while obviously a juvenile piece at one level, nevertheless 
goes well beyond the schoolboy humour and world view of 
most of the other contributions. 
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‘Glencattanach’ is set in the Highlands of the day. It juxta- 
poses the castle with its owner, Mr De Pontez, and his English 
hunting guests on the one hand, and the cottagers and villa- 
gers of ‘the clachan’ on the other. Chapter III tells of an 
incident which led to ill-feeling between the village and the 
castle. 


Two little children were playing on the slope of the hill 
called Ben Ard when they were met by one of the English 
servants who ordered them to sling their hook. From 
their little knowledge of the Sassenach tongue and their 
entire ignorance of the classic language of cockneydom 
they did not do what the servant directed. 


The servant shoves them around to reinforce his message. 
The boys knock his hat off with a sod as he departs. He vows 
vengeance on them. His opportunity comes next day as he is 
‘passing near the house of the boys’ father Neil Gillies’. He 
gives the lad another dunt, but then the boys’ elder brother 
Donald comes out and a fight ensues. 


A crowd gathers and some would have interposed, but 
Auld Duncan MacIntosh says ‘Leig chum a cheile iad’ 
(Let them fight it out). The Englishman was just getting 
knocked up when... 


Now it is not to our purpose to speculate on how the story 
might have continued or ended — one can make some guesses 
— or to comment on the literary style or anything like that. 
But one can point to a couple of things which are surely 
unusual and interesting in this contribution to the little maga- 
zine: unusual in that one would not have expected to find them 
in a Victorian London schoolboy’s literary effusions, and 
interesting in that they seem to have a direct bearing on what 
made my grandfather ‘tick’ in later years. 

First, there is a keen awareness of the tensions which 
existed in many parts of the Highlands at the time: doubtless 
romanticised to some extent, but nevertheless stimulating an 
independent attempt to envision matters which were highly 
contemporary and controversial in 1883-4. Furthermore, we 
do not have to look too far to see whose side the author comes 
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down on: the Gillieses are heroes on the ‘popular’ side! 
Second, there is a well-developed awareness of linguistic 
matters in the incomprehensibility of the Cockney to the 
Highland children, in the transparent place-names, and of 
course in the accurate and pointed ‘Leig chum a cheile iad!’. 
To these points I would add a third. On the inside back cover 
of the same number of Gillies’ Journal of Civilization the 
following advertisement appears: 


An English Translation 
of 
Ossian’s Dramatic 
Poem 
Caomh Mhala 
with copious notes 
Edited by W. Gillies 

enriched by several engravings 
will be ready early in Jan 1884 


Price to subscribers before 
publication 2d 
non-subscribers 3{[d] 


A limited number only 
Order early 


Although this work does not seem to have survived, it adds 
a literary strand to the political and linguistic threads already 
established. If we take these items together I believe we can 
see, already formed in the eighteen year-old youth, the cru- 
sading zeal and the passionate love for things Gaelic which 
were to remain central throughout his adult life. 

But who was this middle-class London-born and London- 
bred teenager who felt such strong empathy with crofters in a 
Highland glen, and could read and write Gaelic with such 
fluency? It is necessary here to look back momentarily to an 
earlier stage in my family’s history.* 

William Gillies was the eldest child of Robert Gillies (1836- 
1909) and Agnes Clark (1836-1922), who were married on 
16th February 1865 in Dumfries. Agnes Clark’s father was a 
master mariner engaged in the coastal trade to the English 
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ports from the Solway, and his family line in the Parish of 
Troqueer and Dumfries goes back certainly to an Andro Clark 
born in 1644. Robert was the youngest of the first family of ten 
of William Gillies (1783-1882), locally known as the ‘Auld 
Provost’ (1853-59) of Maxweltown, Dumfries, this appella- 
tion being used to distinguish him from his son John Lawson 
Gillies, who later on was also Provost of Maxweltown (1866- 
84). By 1865 the Auld Provost had raised a second family of 
ten, and Robert, who had gained some experience of the 
clothing trade, decided to try his luck in London, which must 
have been an attractive proposition to an ambitious young 
man in the palmy days of commerce following the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. It was there he brought his bride in the 
summer of 1865, and it was there that my grandfather was 
born on 23rd December, 1865 (he always boasted that he had 
been conceived in Scotland), to be followed into the world by 
John (1868) and Robert (1870), and twin sons who died in 
infancy (1872). 

During the years that followed the links with Scotland were 
closely maintained, and the boys and their mother were 
frequently sent north to seek respite from the fogs of London 
on the restorative shores of the Solway Firth. The Auld 
Provost, whose likeness attests to his commanding and pat- 
riarchal presence, became a powerfully influential figure with 
young William. He had been namely as a Radical in his youth, 
and he was also known as an encyclopaedic source of informa- 
tion on the history and lore of the South West.° I believe he 
must have had a great deal to do with his grandson’s lifelong 
interest in Scottish history, literature and antiquities. Since his 
forefathers had been tenant farmers for several generations at 
least in the area, his accounts of the Galloway Clearances, of 
the Levellers, and other episodes in the history of the South 
West could also have helped to shape the attitudes of his 
grandson. 

Amongst other things, the Auld Provost apparently also 
maintained that his own father (who had been the tenant 
farmer of Copland Hall and Sandypoint, by Terregles) ‘could 
speak (some) Gaelic’. While it would be interesting to subject 
this statement to further scrutiny, the question of the survival 
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of Gaelic in Galloway has been a controversial one in the past, 
and it would be inappropriate to re-open it here: suffice it to 
say that my grandfather was later to pursue the question in a 
serious way, and that some interesting correspondence be- 
tween himself and Professor W. J. Watson has been 
preserved.° For present purposes, the main point to stress is 
that this claim must have focussed young William’s mind on 
the Gaelic contribution to the Scottish mix, and caused him to 
realise that his own name put him on the Gaelic side in some 
sense and by reference to some stage in the history of his 
forebears. 

The earliest positive evidence we have for the flowering of 
my grandfather’s curiosity about the Gaelic language and for a 
budding interest in the Highland politics of the day consists of 
a cutting from Murdoch’s Highlander of lst September 1877, 
contained in one of his schoolboy scrapbooks. The cutting 
may have been excerpted some time after publication, of 
course: he would have been only eleven in September 1877. 
Yet we know that his parents’ house was a welcoming port in a 
storm to many young Scots arriving in London, and I think it 
by no means impossible that a copy of The Highlander could 
have found its way into the household at that time, and been 
discovered by the young man with the strong sense of 
Scottishness.° Certainly, it was while he was still a schoolboy, 
and apparently quite a young one, that he searched out the 
meeting place of the Gaelic Society of London in the hope of 
finding a source of tuition in Gaelic. According to his own 
account, he was ushered into a room where a dozen or so 
greybeards sat convivially around a table. On declaring the 
purpose of his visit he was advised by one of the greybeards, 
‘Go away, young man, Gaelic is the curse of the Highlands.’ 
He went away, and with a sharp lesson in his mind; but his 
response was to get himself a Gaelic grammar, and assiduous- 
ly cultivate opportunities of speaking Gaelic whenever he 
could with the native speakers he encountered at home, 
through the Church, in the London Scottish Volunteer Regi- 
ment (which he joined in 1883), and indeed anywhere he 
could find them. This, then, is the background to the know- 
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ledge of Gaelic displayed in the quotations given above from 
Gillies’ Journal of Civilization for January 1884. 

As to his conventional schooling, William apparently had 
little comment to make in later years. He had a ‘good’ 
education at the Philological School (later to be re-named the 
Marylebone Grammar School), where he was a contemporary 
of the Harmsworth brothers (later the press barons North- 
cliffe and Rothermere). School prizes indicated that he had 
excelled at Latin; but it is to be understood, I think, that his 
main interests were pursued outside the school, through 
family and friends. He had no great interest in cricket, though 
the great W.G. Grace was at the zenith of his powers and 
popularity with the youth of those parts at the time. On the 
other hand, he was in youth and manhood an ardent walker 
and explorer, especially of Scotland. And most of all he 
delighted in people, whatever their background or walk of 
life. 

One further factor remains to be underlined from the early 
years. Religion played a central part in the home life. The 
Auld Provost had been a staunch adherent of the United 
Presbyterian Church in Dumfries, and Robert continued the 
family tradition in London, being an office-bearer in the 
Marylebone Presbyterian Church. As we have remarked, the 
Gillies household was a welcoming resort for young Scots in 
the Metropolis, who would have made initial contact through 
the Church connection.® According to my own father’s ear- 
liest recollections in the first decade of the present century, 
‘Grandpa [i.e. Robert] was a very kindly man, soft-speaking 
_. . Grandma |[i.e. Agnes Clark], on the other hand, was of 
stern demeanour. . . . Unquestionably, she was of the stuff of 
the Wigtown Martyrs, and one had no doubt [of the truth of 
the family tradition] that on her first day at school, she had 
marched up to the teacher’s dais and announced: “I’m Agnes 
Clark an llI no tak tellin: ye maun just lay on.”’ The result of 
this union was a blend of idealism and pertinacity, tolerance 
and conviction which resulted in my great-uncle Robert de- 
voting his life to missionary work in China, and my grand- 
father’s championing of political and social causes nearer 
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home. (The third brother, John Rogerson Gillies, showed the 
Christian side uppermost, being a deeply religious man. Un- 
fitted for strenuous work as a result of tuberculosis, he worked 
at home as a translator of German religious and philosophical 
works into English. He died in 1907 at the age of 39.) 

As Highland affairs — culminating in the so-called Crofter 
Revolt — began to make headlines in the national press, 
William’s sense of the need for action became overwhelming. 
Memories of his grandfather’s perspective on enclosures and 
clearances in Galloway, a sense of his Scottish — and Gaelic 
Scottish — origins, a profound admiration for the message 
preached by John Murdoch, and the lessons he learned from 
the circumstances and opinions of the young friends he made 
amongst Highland immigrants to London, all came together 
to move him to sympathetic action. He had already by this 
time identified a revealing personal slogan: Tir agus Teanga. 
Now he had a cause. One of his first independent acts was to 
form a local John Murdoch Club in London to collect cash to 
help the Skye crofters. When his mother contributed an initial 
£5 he apparently teased her that the money might be spent on 
guns. With quick wit she reminded him of the ‘five smooth 
stones out of the brook’ which David selected before facing 
Goliath.’ This fund-raising activity did not cease with the 
passing of the Crofting Acts. A letter my grandfather received 
from Donald Macrae, the schoolmaster at Balallan, thanking 
him for financial support sent in November 1887, gives us a 
vivid glimpse of conditions in Lewis at the time. The letter 
begins: ‘I am much favoured with yrs . . . and enclosure for 
wh. I sincerely thank you on behalf of the Lochs s people. Since 
the raid I had no time to say my prayers . 

I cannot say for certain whether William had become a 
member of the Highland Land Law Reform Association at 
this time, though I reckon it more than likely that he had.!! At 
all events, his resignation from the London Scottish Volunteer 
Regiment in November 1886 was prompted, as a matter of 
conscience, by the determination to distance himself from 
H.M. Government’s Crofters’ Act, on account of its inadequ- 
ate treatment of the question of the redistribution of land and 
the availability of cash for purposes of compensation, by 
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contrast with the corresponding sections of the Irish legisla- 
tion. He had already been up to Wester Ross in the summer of 
1886 to gain firsthand experience of the situation, and in 1887 
followed this up with a similar visit to Argyll. (On the latter he 
was accompanied by my great-uncle Robert, then preparing 
to leave for the Far East. Uncle Robert’s much later reminisc- 
ences of that trip included a vivid memory of a visit to John 
Campbell, the Ledaig bard, whose Poems had just appeared, 
in 1884.) 

It may have been at this time that my grandfather first made 
personal contact with his principal hero, John Murdoch.'? 
Certainly, Murdoch came to London in the winter of 1887 to 
speak on the Land Question to one of the societies (shortly to 
be mentioned) in which William played an organizing role. 
But I suspect that it was on one of those summer trips of 1886 
or 1887, more probably the former, that he became, as he put 
it later, ‘a kind of gille cas fliuch’ to Murdoch, and accompa- 
nied him (as what the newspapers of the day would have 
tended to call ‘a southern agitator’!) on some of his travels. At 
all events, the inscriptions on copies of Maclean’s Ultonian 
Hero Ballads and of Murdoch’s own The Crofter Revolt which 
he presented to William in 1892 bespeak close and established 
friendship by that time. In a lecture to members of the Irish 
Self-determination League a little over thirty years later Wil- 
liam made a typically brief reference to his own relationship 
with Murdoch when summing up the latter’s achievement. 
After identifying Murdoch’s responsibility for ‘the gradual 
breaking away of the Gaelic cause in Scotland from the 
decaying feudalism into whose hands it had fallen’ he goes on: 


The modern Gaelic revival in sum [?] owed its inception 
to... Murdoch. . . whose worth is only now beginning 
to be realised altho he died some 10 years ago. His was a 
noble unselfish life full of struggle, pain, and hardship. It 
was my good fortune to enjoy his friendship in his declin- 
ing years... 


He concludes this section with the pithy summary, ‘Mur- 
doch was Gael and democrat.’ I have dwelt on these matters a 
little, since I believe they are crucial to an understanding of 
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the lines along which William’s own mind had developed, and 
how it had become set on that course. 

Much as my grandfather might have liked to spend his time 
in pursuit of his various causes, he was obliged to make a 
living, especially as his own father became less active, and 
none the less for the need to support his brother John as well 
as his parents. On leaving school he had entered the City 
office of a South African bank — to obtain a primary training 
in accounting — and then joined the counting house of Messrs 
Jaeger (or rather ‘Dr Jaeger’s’ as it then was) the clothiers. 
This would have given him experience both in Jaeger’s City 
offices and in the East End factories, which no doubt held 
their own lessons for him. While he was still working at the 
Bank, an old German businessman had taken an interest in 
the young man, which matured into personal friendship over 
the years. They found some points of contact at the political 
level, it seems: Herr Faehse’s attitude to Cecil Rhodes and the 
Anglo-Saxon imperialist ideology of destiny to rule in Africa 
was one of detestation, and he regarded the British ruling class 
as effete. In a sense this chimed with things that a young 
radical Scot might have wished to say about the state of his 
own country. At all events, H. Faehse regarded the Jameson 
Raid (1895) as the last straw, and decided to give up his export 
business in London and return to Johannesburg. He offered 
the goodwill to his young Scottish friend, who was now 
looking for an opportunity to set up on his own account so that 
he could get married. It was a chance too good to be refused, 
and William Gillies became W. Gillies Ltd., trading from 10 
Coleman Street with an agency for Lippstren and Co., one of 
the leading South African diamond merchants. 

However much time and energy these developments may 
have demanded, the late 1880s and early 1890s were also 
extremely busy and rewarding ones in other directions as well. 
One of William’s principal centres of activity was the Caledo- 
nian Christian Club, located at 5 Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury. The Club was a semi-commercial, voluntarily 
supported hostel and social centre for young Scots expatri- 
ates, with a special brief to provide support for fresh arrivals 
during their first months in the Metropolis. To the literary and 
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debating activities usual in such organizations at the time the 
Caledonian Christian Club added a pipe band which met 
fortnightly, and a Caledonian Ceilidh which met weekly to 
hear ‘Gaelic songs and stories; essays in English and Gaelic; 
etc.’. William was instrumental in setting these up, and was 
secretary of the latter. He also organized, with T.D. MacDo- 
nald, a Gaelic language class for those who wished to learn to 
speak the language. At first (1889) the class was taken by 
Revd. Nigel MacNeill, author of The Literature of the High- 
landers, a sympathizer with the crofters’ position in the Land 
Agitations, and at that time a Congregationalist minister in 
London. In the next few years MacNeill concentrated on 
lectures on ‘Poets and Poetry of the Highlands’, while William 
took over the linguistic teaching.'*” A quick analysis of the 
Syllabuses and Programmes of the Caledonian Christian 
Club, and of the reports of its activities which appeared from 
time to time in The Scottish Highlander, The Oban Times, The 
Northern Chronicle, The People, etc., shows that William was 
also in great demand as a Lecturer: on Highland surnames and 
lore, on history and on language. 

In order to provide continuity of contact during the summer 
season, and to help to defray the running costs of the Club, 
summer outings called ‘Scottish pic-nics’ were held, some- 
times by the invitation of estate owners with Highland or 
Scottish connections, and sometimes at public places like the 
British Camp in Epping Forest. In reporting on one of these 
for the Scottish Highlander William defined the purposes of 
the outings: '* 


(1) Pleasant, informal gatherings of Scotch friends, High- 
land and Lowland without distinction of class or creed 
and under the patronage of no one; (2) The bringing 
together for their mutual benefit [of] genuine (i.e. Gaelic 
speaking) Highlanders with [the] many solitary students 
of Gaelic matters scattered throughout this great metro- 
polis. 


This would in fact make a pretty good definition of what he 
aimed to bring about in general, whether in the Caledonian 
Christian Club or elsewhere. The aforementioned report 
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closes on a strong, even a provocative note which is worth 

quoting: 
It is to be hoped that other Highlanders will organise 
similar parties among their friends in their respective 
districts, so that London Highlanders may be impre- 
gnated by a thoroughly Gaelic national spirit as the Welsh 
are, and that not only their children but also the many 
youths and maidens from the north may be rescued from 
the deadening, enfeebling, indecent if not immoral man- 
ners of Cockneydom. 


As William was discovering, there were certain difficulties 
about promoting radical views, especially where the High- 
lands were concerned. There were people around whose 
vision of the Gaelic world did not include the Gaelic language 
— as indeed he had discovered years before. There was an 
alternative picture of the Gael which was strongly tilted 
towards keeping up the recruiting figures of the Highland 
regiments. There were vested interests in established territo- 
rial societies and religious denominations. And there were 
people in Scotland who, although they might seem from the 
émigré point of view to be inhibited and exasperatingly back- 
ward in saying and doing what was needed as forcefully as was 
needed, nevertheless resented being told what to do by émig- 
rés or outsiders. It was partly to spare the Caledonian Christ- 
ian Club’s Directors any possibility of embarrassment arising 
out of the expression of radical views that William instituted a 
fresh grouping with a more openly pro-Gaelic language bias, 
namely Comunn Gaidhlig Islington. Ina report on an open-air 
gathering of the Comunn held on 19 September 1891 William 
describes how the summer’s gatherings have included some 
open ones, i.e. ‘open to all Scotch friends’, though ‘even then 
Gaelic took the prominent place[;] and others have been held 
where “Gaelic only” was the order of the day. In this manner 
the Society endeavours, with a fair degree of success, to undo 
the evil already wrought in the minds of our Highland youth 
ere they leave their native glens, viz., an indifference to the 
language of their fathers.’ This sense that the young Gaels 
must be encouraged to discover or rediscover pride in their 
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language goes to the heart of William’s adopted slogan fir is 
teanga, of course. 

I might mention in passing that that same report also 
contains the following reference to another member of the 
circle, which will be of interest to Gaelic scholars: 


Besides the weather there was another depressing influ- 
ence at work on Saturday. The members felt it was the 
last occasion for some time that they would be cheered by 
the genial smile and manly presence of Mr Ewen MacDo- 
nald who contemplates making a permanent stay in ‘Tìr 
nam Beann’. An enthusiastic Highlander, a splendid 
performer on the Piob Mhor, and a good Gaelic scholar, 
he has won, by his modest and courteous bearing, a high 
place in the affections of a wide circle of friends in 
London. 


This was, of course, Edward Dwelly of the Faclair, who had 
been a close butty of William’s since they had met in the 
London Scottish Volunteer Regiment in the early 1880s, and 
whom he had encouraged in his ambitions to study the Gaelic 
language over the succeeding years. I cannot say whether it 
was at this ‘pic-nic or at an earlier one that the West- 
countryman was baptized Ewen MacDonald by my grand- 
father with the help of a splash of uisge beatha."° 

To revert to the question of radical views and respectability, 
I would not like to give the idea that the Caledonian Christian 
Club was a particularly stuffy place. Far from it: my impress- 
ion is that under the genial presidency of Angus Robertson, 
over many years from c. 1885 onwards, it was a place with a 
decidedly young and open-minded atmosphere about it. Nor 
did the Gaelic activists have it all their own way: an early 
participant in the Society’s debates and other activities was J. 
Ramsay MacDonald, who made his second bid to establish 
himself in London in the spring of 1886. He and my grand- 
father found much in common in those days, and were quite 
close friends, though William apparently reckoned that it was 
not possible to get really close to MacDonald. If I may 
interject a story of my father’s here, he and his sister (my aunt) 
Jean accompanied my grandfather to a London Scots Labour 
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Club dinner some forty years later (i.e. about 1929). The great 
man, on his way up to the top table, paused to greet my 
grandfather. ‘Ah, Willie, I see you’ve lost your hair,’ he 
remarked. Perhaps a little nettled, William apparently re- 
plied: ‘Ah, Ramsay, if that’s all I’ve lost over the years.’ He 
may have been thinking of the letter of support which the 
London Branch of the Scottish Home Rule Association sent 
to Keir Hardie at the time of the 1888 Mid-Lanark by- 
election; for the Home Rule movement was another direction 
in which William had found himself moving, in the company 
of Gaels like T.D. MacDonald and, albeit briefly, of Ramsay 
MacDonald. 

William’s increasing involvement in these new develop- 
ments did not lead to neglect of the Gaelic classes. He still felt, 
as always, that it was critically important for the confidence 
and viability of the language that people could learn it and be 
seen to learn it and use it successfully, whether they were 
Gaels whose parents had succumbed to anti-Gaelic pressures 
or whether they started off as outsiders like Edward Dwelly — 
or indeed like William himself. The Gaelic classes continued 
to be held under the auspices of Comunn Gaidhlig Islington, 
being run by William and a piping friend, John Mackenzie, 
who was also convinced of the value of the language and a fine 
speaker, though I think I am correct in saying that he was not 
literate in Gaelic. 

In order to give publicity to their efforts and to the diligence 
and attainments of their pupils, they prevailed upon Dr H. 
Cameron Gillies (author of Regimen Sanitatis, The Place- 
names of Argyll, etc., and a leading light in London Gaelic 
circles at the time) to come in as an external examiner for the 
class. He was impressed by what he saw and heard: his 
subsequent report to my grandfather'’ dwells with approba- 
tion on ‘the sensible and practical direction of your instruc- 
tion’ and concludes, ‘I shall make it my duty to strongly 
impress on the Gaelic Society [of London] the desirableness, 
or as | esteem it the necessity, of making provision that the 
work you have begun shall be effectively continued.’ We may 
note that the prize pupil that year, with 183 marks out of 200, 
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was J.G. Mackay, who was subsequently to be a loyal col- 
laborator in the teaching line, as well as a Gaelic scholar of 
some considerable distinction. 

Dr Gillies was willing to be as complimentary in public; for 
when he wrote to correct a slip in the Oban Times, which had 
confused the two unrelated Gillieses, he explained 
generously: '* 


In your report of the meeting of the Gaelic Society last 
week, I am said to be taking a Gaelic class — doubtless a 
printer's error. It is not so. The class is taught by a 
gifted young friend, William Gillies, who is also a mem- 
ber of the Gaelic Society. If I am not wrong he was born in 
London, and certainly he learned his Gaelic here. His 
papers given at our meetings are always a treat; and this 
year he has won the prize for Gaelic composition over the 
whole Society. I think I am safe in saying that very few 
among us are held in higher esteem than this — perhaps 
our youngest — member. 


Dr Gillies was as good as his word with regard to the Gaelic 
Society of London too; for at the appropriate time the Society 
received a report from T.D. MacDonald to the effect that ‘he 
had visited the Gaelic class taught under the auspices of the 
Society by Messrs William Gillies and John Mackenzie, and 
that he found it in a very flourishing condition. It was decided 
that the Society should set apart three prizes to be competed 
for by Mr Gillies’ class.’ The report noted that the class met 
on Mondays at 5 Southampton Street, 1.e. on the premises of 
the Caledonian Christian Club. For although Cameron Gillies 
and T.D. MacDonald had ensured that the Gaelic Society 
recognised and supported the teaching of Gaelic in this way, 
William felt that the ambience of the Caledonian Christian 
Club was the one most suited to the practical, informal nature 
of the classes, and he was careful to preserve that association. 

As we have just noted, William had by now become a 
member of the august Gaelic Society of London (founded 
1777).°° He was obviously a ‘hit’, as the following notice 
shows:*! 
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SCOTTISH FAMILY NAMES 


A letter was read out from Prof. Henry Morley express- 
ing his very great regret that he found it impossible to 
carry Out his engagement with the Gaelic Society on this 
occasion, but promising to do so on a future occasion. 
The Secretaries having been aware of this some days 
previously, they fell back on the unlimited resources 
inside the Society’s membership, and consequently the 
meeting was treated to a very able paper on ‘Scottish 
Family Names, their Origin and Associations’, by Mr 
Wm Gillies, one of the youngest members of the Society. 
Mr Gillies, in the course of a paper full of the most 
interesting and instructive matter, together with a well- 
sustained vein of genuine Scottish humour (the latter 
particularly when dealing with some of the most ridicu- 
lous origins in vogue) showed a most extensive know- 
ledge of the subject to which he applied himself. . . 


We do not have to guess what might have been in this paper, 
since it is one of those whose text has survived. As one might 
expect, there is a good deal of myth-exploding, short shrift for 
grandiose but misconceived Norman and similar ‘origins’, and 
some observations which were really quite pointed when one 
considers the antecedents and styles of some of the worthy 
members of the Society. However, it would appear that the 
manner of delivery, and the manifest absence of malice or 
partiality enabled the speaker to take his audience by storm. 
At all events, William became a member of the Society’s 
Council in 1891, and for the next few years figured regularly in 
its proceedings, while still retaining his connections with the 
other bodies already mentioned. In all his organizing activities 
he was concerned to divert the emphasis away from tartanry 
and to assert the worth and centrality of the language itself. 
Better to have Gaelic songs at a meeting or gathering than no 
Gaelic at all, he would argue; but better still to have Gaelic 
throughout. Newspaper reports, many of them inspired or 
penned by William himself, preached the message — neces- 
sary enough at the time — that Gaelic could be harmless or 
even good for one. The times were relatively favourable, and 
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there is evidence in the same sources that considerable prog- 
ress was being made. So far as William was concerned, it was 
alla matter of ‘horses for courses’. When it came to a radical 
manifesto on the subject of School Boards and Gaelic, or an 
enquiry into the Gaelic-speaking qualifications of prospective 
parliamentary candidates, then Comunn Gaidhlig Islington 
would come to the fore. When it was a question of introducing 
all-Gaelic social evenings, pic-nics or Ceilidhs, the Caledo- 
nian Christian Club was the obvious vehicle. As the utility and 
benefits of such activities became established, and with the 
goodwill of an influential and progressive group within the 
Gaelic Society itself, so it became feasible to introduce them 
to the more formal surroundings of the Gaelic Society’s own 
functions. 

It remains to add one more ingredient into this account of 
William’s activities during his bachelor days in the 1880s and 
early 1890s. He had taken to heart at an early stage and at 
various levels the importance of the Celtic connection in 
general, and the Irish-Scottish parallel and links in particular. 
He had realised this at the level of ‘common struggles of the 
people’ from his first mentor, Murdoch, who had introduced 
him to the works of Thomas Davis, Michael Davitt and the 
rest. He had authenticated it in historical terms through his 
researches in Early and Modern Irish literature and history, 
on which he delivered several papers during the period in 
question. He was also interested — as some of his surviving 
copies of them testify — in the editions of Modern Irish 
literature which were then being published by Connradh na 
Gaeilge (The Gaelic League, founded in 1893), and in the 
linguistic and nationalistic ideals which were being forged and 
welded together in Ireland about the same time, by the Gaelic 
League and others. As a result, when Connradh na Gaeilge 
set about establishing a London branch (in 1896), William was 
closely involved, contributing from his own wealth of organiz- 
ing experience to the process of forming communication 
networks in the Metropolis, whereby Irish people, especially 
young people, could be brought into contact with one another 
— mobilized, one might almost say, or at least activated — 
and given a sense of national identity and a conviction of 
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differentness from the cultural melting pot that was all around 
them, in what my grandfather liked to call ‘the Great Wen’ of 
London. Some of his firmest friendships dated from this 
phase, most notably that with Art O’ Brien, later to become 
envoy of the Irish Republic in London during the troubled 
be 1919-21, and later still Irish Ambassador to Paris 1935- 

It was from this period too that the name Liam became 
inseparably attached to my grandfather. I am not sure 
whether the practice of calling him Liam started amongst his 
Irish friends, or with Scottish friends aware of his Irish in- 
terests, or with himself; but I do note that he used it, not justin 
Irish contexts, where he signed himself invariably ‘Liam mac 
Giolla Iosa’ in the Irish hand, but also, with increasing reg- 
ularity, in more specifically Scottish contexts, as ‘Liam Mac- 
Gille Iosa’. Over the years he came into contact with many of 
the founding members of the League and the architects of 
modern Ireland, including Douglas Hyde and Patrick Pearse 
(as editor of An Claidheamh Soluis), Liam P. O Riain (who 
later returned to Dublin to found The Irish Peasant). Charles 
Gavan Duffy and Seán T. O Ceallaigh were acquaintances 
early on. Of the younger generation he came into contact with 
Michael Collins and others, though this was at a later date. He 
threw himself into Irish history and literature, seeing wher- 
ever he could the parallels and connections between the 
Scottish and Irish manifestations of Gaelic literature, and 
between the two experiences of living cheek by jowl with John 
Bull. 

It is expedient at this point to return briefly to William’s 
domestic circumstances. From 1896 he was courting Mary 
Dott Black, who came from an Edinburgh and Perthshire 
family prominent in the Scottish community in London, 
where she was well-known as a talented amateur singer. 
Sometimes the letters which passed betweeen them show the 
signs of competition between the claims of his business, his 
multifarious social commitments, and his courtship. Howev- 
er, the suit was eventually successful, and the couple were 
married in November 1898. Their eldest son Robert was born 
in 1899, their second son Iain (my father) in 1903, and 
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thereafter their three daughters Jean, Sheila and Maureen. 
Their household during those years included the Gillies 
grandparents, Uncle John Rogerson Gillies, as well as other 
members of the family at different times, on a permanent or 
semi-permanent basis. 

The business made its demands too: when the Boer War 
became imminent and then a reality it was not the most 
opportune time to be a radical idealist with individual Boer 
friends and South African commitments to honour. He paid 
the price for his principles. The business began to founder, 
and was put into receivership in 1904; but the major creditors 
declined to foreclose, and William was invited to attempt the 
task of retrieving the situation by his own efforts. I mention 
these details to indicate the pressures under which he 
laboured in the first decades of this century, as he struggled to 
create a new business from a position somewhat worse than 
scratch. He was never more than modestly successful on the 
business side. Indeed it is a wonder that he managed to sustain 
it at all, when one considers the multiplicity of activities he was 
engaged in at all times, and also the fact that he was a devoted 
(if frequently absent) parent, maintaining his own father’s 
practice of returning to Galloway and visiting other parts of 
Scotland with the children whenever he could. 

We must now revert to the Scottish Gaelic world, and more 
particularly to the Gaelic Society of London. As I explained 
earlier, William became a member of the Society in 1889, and 
received its blessing and encouragement for his Gaelic 
teaching activities, at a time when the Society was taking an 
active part in lobbying to improve the teaching provision and 
recognition for Gaelic in the Highland schools. In this and 
similar respects there were concrete, positive goals to aim for, 
and the role of organizations like the Gaelic Society of Lon- 
don was straightforward and obvious. There were other re- 
spects, however, in which William clearly felt resistance, in 
the form of bedrock attitudes which must have seemed in the 
last resort anti-Gaelic. He must have found it hard to rid 
himself of the echo of the words which greeted him on his first 
encounter with the older generation of Gaelic Society mem- 
bers: ‘Gaelic is the curse of the Highlands.’ He must have 
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come up against the alternative views as to what was best for 
young Highlanders, in which getting a good job and respecta- 
bility came first, and any sort of unusual, especially radical, 
involvement could only add to one’s burden as one prepared 
for the rigours of the social climb. And he must have come 
across misunderstood and misapplied beliefs masquerading as 
fact about the Highlands, the hoary edifices of speculation and 
fabrication which shored up the ‘decaying feudalism of the 
Highlands’. 

At first, the positive considerations outweighed the nega- 
tive. There was within the membership of the Gaelic Society 
of London a genuine element of support for linguistic revival. 
Moreover, the prestige and connections of the Society were 
such that its support counted for a great deal if one wished to 
influence public policy; and William had a strong practical 
streak. There could, of course, be divisions and debates, even 
amongst those who were committed to actively supporting the 
Gaelic language. Thus in 1891 the Oban Committee which 
was promoting the concept of an ‘Annual Highland Gathering 
along the lines of the Welsh Eisteddfod’ sought the opinions of 
interested bodies, including the Gaelic Society of London. 
(We are talking here about the run-up to the foundation of An 
Comunn Gàidhealach.) A spirited debate ensued within the 
Society, in which William Gillies supported Dr H. Cameron 
Gillies on the losing side, voting for the minority view that the 
Gaelic Society of London should concentrate its efforts on 
securing adequate provison for Gaelic in the Elementary 
Schools in the Highlands, rather than patronizing cultural 
festivals. William may, like many others at the time, have seen 
the proposed Gaelic Eisteddfod as a sort of Trojan Horse 
which would result in titled patrons and musical evenings 
taking the self-reliant, populist edge off the Gaelic movement 
as it had by then become. However, once An Comunn had 
become established he gave it what support he could in 
speeches, reports and articles: for he was at the same time 
down-to-earth and optimistic by nature, and sought always to 
build on whatever materials were to hand. Two or three years 
later William in fact resigned temporarily from the Gaelic 
Society on a similar issue, where he felt that the majority in the 
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Society had endorsed a view incompatible with their primary 
responsibility (as enshrined in the constitution of 1777) to- 
wards the Gaelic language. He did not, of course, give up his 
teaching and lecturing activities during this period of ‘exile’ 
from the Gaelic Society; in fact these activities were extended 
at that time by the development of a Gaelic Choir based on the 
Gaelic classes: the embryonic beginnings of the London 
Gaelic Choir.” 

In 1901 William was encouraged to believe that more good 
could be done by working within the existing organization of 
the Gaelic Society of London than could be done from outside 
it. As I say, he had continued to run or contribute to ongoing 
activities which were also supported or encouraged by the 
Society or by members of the Society, who continued to 
include many good friends. He now acceded to the prompt- 
ings of the latter and rejoined. He soon became a Council 
Member again, and in 1904-5 he became Minute Secretary. 
Two interesting developments characterized the next few 
years, as revealed in the Society’s newsletters, Annual Re- 
ports and press notices. I do not think one can dissociate them 
from the efforts of William Gillies and some members of a new 
‘younger generation’ of London Gaels, such as Hugh Pater- 
son, H.C. MacNeacail, Angus Clark, and others of that 
stamp. 

First, and always allowing for the fact that William himself 
was responsible for not a few of these notices and reports, it is 
noticeable that a new prominence was being given to pan- 
Gaelic solidarity and links. In 1905, for instance, ‘an all Gaelic 
Scottish-Irish evening was held where for three hours mem- 
bers of Connradh na Gaeilge and Comunn na Gaidhlig alter- 
nately contributed to an impromptu programme of song, 
story, reading, music and dance.’ Similarly, we find the Socie- 
ty about this time very sure of its linguistic raison d'être, and, 
when fighting the never-ending battle with the Scotch Educa- 
tion Board, quick to use the status accorded to Welsh and Irish 
as an argument for improving the lot of Gaelic. There is also a 
sensitivity towards the diplomatic aspects of what they are 
engaged in, when they must make their countrymen at home 
understand that ‘the welfare of their children is bound up with 
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the Gaelic language’, so that the home based Gaels will create 
local associations to lobby determinedly for proper Gaelic 
educational provision, so that when the Gaelic Society of 
London holds a lobbying meeting of Scottish M.P.s the latter 
will not be able to claim ‘that there [is] no demand, no popular 
demand, for the claims we [endeavour] to put forward.” 

Nevertheless, one sometimes senses a note of frustration, as 
in the following newsletter of 1905-06: ‘The outcome of 
Thursday’s meeting was a determination on the part of many 
present to work all the harder to break down the apathy of 
parents in the Highlands and the indifference of Scotsmen in 
the Cities to the question of their own preservation, for 
language and nationality go hand in hand [:] “Gun Teanga gun 
Tir”.’ I should add that the business preceding this secretarial 
comment had been a debate on the Mòd, whose conclusion 
had been that while ‘it would be ungenerous to criticise an 

organisation working so well as the Comunn Gaidhealach has 
_ done and is doing[,] and we know little of the difficulties it has 
to contend with, ... we in London wish it could find a 
president who was Gaelic speaking and also dispense with the 
attendance of local magnates who use its platform to speak 
jokingly of the language for whose existence the Comunn is 
battling.’ 

On most of the issues recalled above, William Gillies’ is but 
one amongst a number of voices. Sometimes, however, he 
found himself more isolated (though never entirely so), as 
when, in December 1906, he proposed a formal motion to the 
Society that the crucial Rule 2 in the Constitution be altered to 
read: “The object of the Society is the extension of Gaelic as a 
living tongue, and its recognition by all as the National 
Language of Scotland.’ It was the second part of the motion 
which drew the heaviest fire. It lets us see the focus of 
William’s attention beginning to expand towards the Scottish 
national and nationalist concerns which were to occupy the 
latter part of his life. Suffice it to say here that the membership 
of the Gaelic Society of London of 1906 were not willing to go 
along the path of Scottish nationalism. Nevertheless, William 
remained in close touch with the Society throughout his life: as 
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late as 1923 he read a paper to them on ‘The History of our 
Gaelic Tongue: an Epic of heroic Endeavour’.*° 
The second important development of this period to be 
mentioned here concerns Gaelic drama. Throughout its early 
history Coisir Chiùil Lunnainn, which had fully established 
itself by the turn of the century, retained the strong line on the 
Gaelic language which it owed to its inception amongst the 
members of William’s Gaelic class (now taught mainly by his 
first star pupil, J.G. Mackay), and to its principal recruiting 
ground amongst the young Gaels of the Caledonian Christian 
Club, Comunn Gàidhlig Islington, and similar bodies. It too 
had links with the Irish community, both at the official level 
and in terms of actual members. After an account of the 
musical part of the 1905 Annual Concert at the Ladbroke 
Hall, the Choir’s newsletter continues: 
But these . . . were but the prelude to the Annual exhibi- 
tion of the dramatic talent of the Coisir which this year 
took the form of a short sketch and a long play of two 
Acts. The sketch was in the capable hands of Domhnall 
MacAoidh and An Paorach, two of the truest Gaels who 
ever breathed, and the audience rose to them as, from the 
bottom of their hearts, they enunciated their friend the 
playwright’s views of the ‘Oneness of the Gael’ [—] their 
views too, and it was easy to see the views of many in the 
hall. The same pen (or is it pens) were responsible for the 
longer drama ‘An Dusgadh’ which for fully an hour and a 
quarter unfolded the present position of alas! too many 
Gaels, and in the second Act showed them as we trust 
they may be ere long through the efforts of An Comunn 
Gaidhealach and all the other forces at work. 


It could be suggested that there is a slight element of 
distancing in the reporter’s tone in the next paragraph; but I 
do not think it is basically unfriendly: 


There are doubtless some who wish that our young 
friends would present plays where the moral is not so 
prominent all through and the humorous element, where 
they let it see the light, not quite so sarcastic; they, 
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however, seem to take their pleasures seriously and they 
can well afford to urge the Gael to work, for it must have 
been no mean task to produce, stage and enact the play 
which the audience received with every mark of favour. 


A wider perspective is provided by an Oban Times review of 
the 1907 concert:”’ 


For the past seven years A’ Choisir chiuil Lunnain have 
been responsible for a play at their annual concert. 
Beginning with the representation of a Highland Ceilidh, 
the dramatic portion of the entertainment has grown in 
importance and in interest in each succeeding year. The 
stage of the purely domestic or peasant drama has long 
since been passed, and now more ambitious themes are 
attempted, and with such success that when the history of 
the Modern Gaelic Revival comes to be written, the 
London Gaels will have the honour of being, at least, the 
pioneers of its evolution through the dramatic medium, 
which has proved so successful in other language move- 
ments. 

I note in passing that the two plays presented in 1907 would 
appear to have been chosen to appeal to different tastes: one, 
Gealladh a’ Ghaidheil, looks to have been serious and political 
and contemporary; while the other, Fr. Allan MacDonald’s 
An Sithean Ruadh, would have had a softer impact. I note also 
that the two bodachs in the former play were William Gillies 
and Gillebhride O’ Cathain, and that the audience included 
‘the crowd of Irishmen and Irishwomen who are ever ready to 
help their Scottish brethren when the national bratach is 
raised.’ 

The main point I wish to make, however, is that the 
majority of the plays produced by Còisir Chiùil Lunnainn 
during these years were written for them by William Gillies. 
For he had come to the conclusion that drama, committed 
drama as it would be called nowadays, had a part to play in 
getting across those messages that prose and rhetoric still 
seemed incapable of implanting in the minds of Gaels and 
others. On at least one occasion the play proved to be very 
strong meat and provoked audience participation (both for 
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and against) and newspaper comment (mostly against). The 
playwright, however, was unabashed, since he was in no 
doubt as to the validity of his message, and indeed was 
fortified in his belief in the efficacy of drama to break the 
mould of repressed emotions. The most famous (and, at the 
time, notorious) of these plays was Ceithir mallachdan nan 
Gaidheal, whose title shows how William had been haunted 
by that early statement about Gaelic as the curse of the 
Highlands; the mallachdan to him were landlordism, militar- 
ism, clerical extremism and whisky.” 

Increasingly, however, as one follows William through the 
early years of this century one becomes aware of a new set of 
preoccupations surfacing and of a centre of gravity shifting 
gradually towards the National Question. It is not that he 
ceased to be involved in Gaelic, Highland or Irish matters, 
quite the reverse, in fact. But his political instincts had begun 
to tell him that Scottish nationality and self-determination was 
a prior question, upon which the rest should wait. This was 
partly a matter of the maturation of ideas that had germinated 
in his mind long since, in the days of Keir Hardie’s break- 
through, but which he came to believe would never become a 
priority with the British socialist movement. It was partly a 
matter of the increasingly practical turn (if one may put it that 
way) which events started to take in Ireland. It was partly, 
also, a personal feeling that there were now others around to 
carry on some of the work he had been involved in in earlier 
years and that in those circumstances it behoved one to let the 
next man ‘have a go’, in order to broaden the base of experi- 
ence available. 

In the last-mentioned category we may refer briefly to Rory 
Erskine of Mar, with whom my grandfather first came into 
contact shortly after the turn of the century, and with whom he 
subsequently shared many campaigns. My understanding is 
that the friendship between the two men grew gradually from 
nodding acquaintance to the discovery of mutual interests 
from about the time of the publication of Erskine’s The Kilt 
and how to Wear it.” Certainly, my grandfather would have 
found Erskine’s early vision of a Catholic Celtic Scotland 
north of the Forth, abandoning the Lowlands to Anglo- 
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Saxonism and Protestantism, repugnant on many grounds. ”® 
Yet he would have seen and admired much in the idealism and 
erudition and international horizons of Erskine, and the two 
quite soon became fast friends. Over the next three or four 
years Erskine greatly modified his views in a way that brought 
them much nearer to those of William and his associates. and 
in particular enabled him to lay unequivocal stress on the unity 
of Scotland as a nation. From then on there were few of 
Erskine’s initiatives that did not receive support or copy from 
William down to his final illness thirty years later on.”! 
Space forbids me to chronicle here several other activities 
which could have qualified for mention because of having a 
Gaelic dimension. I merely note under this heading his active 
involvement in the early days of the Celtic Congress, his 
leading role in Comunn nan Albannach (the Scots National 
League), his organizing role in most of the numerous Gaelic 
Nationalist bodies which came into being between 1905 and 
the 1920s, and likewise in the revival of the Land Law Reform 
Association (1911) and of the Highland Land League (1913). 
As I explained at the outset, these things really belong to 
another chapter of his biography. I should like to conclude this 
account by remarking that, despite the numerous organizing 
and editorial roles he took on in connection with the nascent 
nationalist cause, he still somehow found time to write serious 
essays on Highland history, to conduct research on the history 
of the Gaelic language, place- and personal-names, and simi- 
lar. If he could not be found elsewhere, he would be in the 
Reading Room of the British Museum. And he continued to 
lecture on his perennial interests: e.g. on ‘The Irish in Scot- 
land’ in Balham at the height of the Irish Troubles, and on 
‘The Life and Death of a Language’ at the 50th Annual 
Conference of the Société international de Philologie, Scien- 
ces et Beaux Arts in 1925. My grandmother’s death in April 
1928 and William’s own serious illness in the following year 
caused him to withdraw gradually from his commitments, 
leaving my father, who was by now his adjutant or partner, 
especially in the political sphere, to carry them forward or see 
them through to suitable exit points. He died in July 1932. 
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How should one sum him up? He remained an idealist all his 
life, but it would be mistaken to call him a romantic. He 
belonged to a generation which believed that great changes 
could be brought about by individuals. He was also heir to the 
stern and uncompromising Cameronian beliefs of his Gallo- 
way forefathers and was prepared to go into the lion’s den to 
defend them when necessary. And he always understood that 
the key to progress was countless tiny advances — in politics as 
in any missionary activity. 

He believed firmly in the iniquity of landlordism and mili- 
tarism and British imperialism. In fact, he detested imperial- 
ism of whatever sort, and he had a keen nose for it. Yet he was 
not a doctrinaire socialist nor a pacifist nor an anarchist, nor 
was he anti-British in the international arena. While he sym- 
pathised strongly with the Boers at the turn of the century, he 
enlisted in a Volunteer Reserve Regiment in 1914 and served 
thereafter in the Home Guard during the Kaiser’s War. My 
father recalled the pleasure he took in bringing his children to 
see the Trooping of the Colour. He was also a longstanding 
dévoté of pìobaireachd — both ceòl mór and ceòl beag — 
being quite undeterred by the ‘militaristic’ associations of 
piping.-~ 

As for Gaelic, he felt it was his own language by heredity 
but that he had been blessed with a certain freedom from 
inhibition which made it a possibility and a responsibility for 
him to champion it both against its detractors and amongst 
those who needed positive encouragement to believe it was 
worth speaking. Yet I do not think for a moment that his ideal 
Scotland would have been Gaelic-speaking as a result of 
linguistic coercion: that would have been imperialism all over 
again!*° On the other hand, he was always concerned to repel 
(with interest) the tendency, persistent in certain quarters, to 
sweep the Gaelic/Celtic dimension in Scottish history, culture 
and heritage under the carpet in the interests of a North 
British ideology. For the Highlands, of course, his message 
was simple and to the point: tir and teanga were always 
inseparable. And if that meant working for new Land Laws, 
then so be it, a dh’aindeoin có theireadh e. And if that in its 
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turn was more likely to be brought about in a free Scotland, 
then so much the more should one give one’s support to the 
campaign for national self-determination. 

: Phe name of William Gillies is not well known nowadays. 
Yet a glance at his obituaries shows the debt felt to him by 
such diverse bodies and interests as the Irish Gaeilgeoirí, 
Scottish Nationalists, Gaels at home and abroad, and mem- 
bers of the Scottish Literary Renaissance. Individuals who 
acknowledged his guiding presence included Christopher 
Murray Grieve, Rory Erskine, scholars like Dwelly and J.G. 
Mackay, gach of Nien in his own way, had carried a arli 


See th at is the i to che man: could one suggest that ihe 
generosity and lack of self-interest which are the recurrent 
themes in all accounts I have seen of him led him to adopt by 
preference the role of encourager, enabler, kindler of fires — 
the role of convener or secretary rather than that of chairman 
or president? That certainly 1s my view, and it is the devotion 
and skill which he manifested over a long period of time and in 
a great number of causes which leads me to suggest that he 
was, whatever else, a true ‘friend of the Gael’. 

[ hope that, in addition to giving a fair account of my 
subject, I have succeeded in giving a glimpse of some of the 
activities which were current in London Gaelic and Highland 
circles in the later nineteenth and early twentieth century. | 
often feel a sense of déjà vu when reading of the problems and 
issues Of about a hundred years ago: for instance, the 70s and 
80s of both centuries have seen educational matters to the 
fore, with attempts to create an environment in which the 
‘home’ Gaels take the initiative and say, ‘We are going to 
speak our language’. The fact that we have a language to 
speak and care about in the late twentieth century seems to me 
to owe a certain amount to the early initiatives of the sort | 
have been describing. 


NOTES 


i. lain Gillies died 16th July 1989. See The Oban Times, 20th July 1989; The 
Scots Independent, 9th September 1989. 
2. Wiliam Gillies died 23rd July 1932. For obituary notices see n. 34 below. 
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. This item, like a number of others referred to below, is in family 


possession. It is intended where appropriate to deposit these in the public 
domain in due course. 


. Ldraw here, inter alia, upon some genealogical notes prepared for family 


use by my father. 


. See his obituary in The Dumfries and Galloway Standard, 2.8.1882. 
. See W.L. Lorimer, ‘The persistence of Gaelic in Galloway and Carrick’, 


Scottish Gaelic Studies, 6 (1949), 113-136; 7 (1953), 26-46. Lorimer 
believed that ‘native’ Gaelic probably died out in the South-West re- 
latively early, but that reinforcement may have occurred, e.g. in the 
shape of Gaelic-speaking refugees from Alasdair mac Colla’s devastation 
of Argyll in 1644-45. While I suspect our Gillieses go back a little further 
than that in Galloway, I agree that Argyll would be a plausible point of 
departure. 


. He used to say that the first book which he could remember reading as a 


child was one about the Highlands, and that it moved him greatly. 


. Thus Anna M. Robertson, daughter of Angus Robertson (see below) of 


the Caledonian Christian Club wrote to my family on the announcement 
of my grandfather’s death: ‘I remember his father, mother and brothers 
so well and how kind they all were to us when we first came to London, 
now many years ago.” (Letter of 1.8.1932) 

1 Sam. 17, 40. 

Letter of 19.12.1887. The letter goes on: ‘The Glasgow “Mail” has 
entered into the destitution with vigour. The Editor sent me £171 and 
today I have had 15 bales of clothes for distribution . . . 


. My father’s notes indicate that he had, and his papers include a Dele- 


gate’s Ticket to the Sixth Annual Conference of the Highland Land 
League, held in Inverness on 26th September, 1988. (Cf. also The Scots 
Independent, September 1932.) 


. Cf. however: ‘When seventeen years old he was privileged to form a close 


and abiding friendship with the editor of The Highlander’ (The Scots 
Independent, loc. cit.). This would have been in 1883. Could the 
friendship have been initiated by correspondence? 


_ These lectures of MacNeill’s may have been a prototype for the book 


(which was published in 1892), or alternatively a by-product of its writing: 
see the Author’s Introduction, p. 8. 
The Scottish Highlander, 2.10.1890. 


My father maintained the name MacDonald was in Dwelly’s family on his 
mother’s side, but I have been unable to verify this. See also The 
Scotsman, 21.1.1989. 

Letter of H. Cameron Gillies, 26.3.1892; compare also The Oban Times, 
20.5.1893. 

The Oban Times, ?.11.1891 (cutting undated). 


He was first elected in 1889, resigned in 1894 (see below) and rejoined in 
1901. 
The Oban Times, ?.6.90 (cutting undated). 
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Cf. O° Brien’s obituary notice of my grandfather cited below, n. 34. 
The connection with the Gaelic Society, while tenuous. was not entirely 
severed: e.g. the Society's 1893 Report refers to a collection of 5 guineas 
‘airson nam buaidhean [sic] Gàidhlig a tha air an teagaisg le Mr. Uilleam 
mac Ghilliosa. As for the choir, ‘There was a goodly gathering of 
Highlanders in the Scottish Corporation Hall on Thursday evening last, 
when the London Gaelic Choir made their first bow in public. As Dr 
Cameron Gillies, the conductor, explained, the choir had a very unpre- 
tentious origin. It arose in this way. Messrs Wm Gillies and John 
Mackenzie taught a Gaelic class during the winter of 1891-2. They asked 
Dr Gillies to examine it for them, and he was so pleased that this year he 
resolved to help the class in any way he could. He suggested that. . . the 
class should learn a few Gaelic songs . . . From this position the matter 
grew into the very nice choir of young people who invited their country- 
men to an entertainment of Gaelic song on Thursday evening. Everything 
was Gaelic — tickets, programmes, songs, speeches, all Gaelic. It may be 
said at once that the entertainment was . . . far beyond anything of the 
kind ever attempted in London, and far beyond the highest expectations 
of the audience.” (The Oban Times, 20.5.1893) 

Gaelic Society of London, Report of Meeting of 26.1.1905 (Inaugural 
Address by Dr John Matheson). The Society had, the previous June, 
organized and led a deputation representing Highland and Gaelic in- 
terests to meet Members of Parliament led by the Scottish Secretary, to 
lobby for proper provision for Gaelic in the Education Bill then passing 
through Parliament: see Gaelic Society of London, 127th Annual Report 
(December 1904), pp. 16-24. 

Gaelic Society of London, Report of Meeting of 19.10.1905 (discussion 
on ‘The recent Mod and the state of Gaelic in the Highlands’). The 
paragraph following that quoted is, I think, revealing of my grandfather’s 
character: ‘At least this was the feeling expressed at Thursday’s meeting 
by the more earnest members, not that we are ourselves faultless in this 
respect for did not the Secretary [i.e. William Gillies, the writer of the 
Report] have to administer a mild rebuke to those who at this very 
meeting indulged in pleasantries and witty digressions quite out of place 
in a gathering met to discuss a subject which is a matter of life or death to 
their race.’ 


. This was only a year or so after he had caused the Chief of the Society, Sir 


lain MacPherson (then Home Secretary), nearly to suffer an apoplexy on 
the platform when he proposed an extraordinary motion to the effect that 
the Society should ask H.M. Government to desist from harrying our 
Gaelic-speaking brethren in Ireland! (Oral testimony: I. Gillies, J.C.M. 
Campbell and others.) 

The Oban Times, 30.11.1907. 

In a letter to The Oban Times (2.2.1907) William refers to the play as 
follows: ‘Itis [not An Dùsgadh but] the other play we of the “Coisir Chiùil 
Lunnain” produced that was burnt —- “Ceithir Mallachdan nan 
Gaidheal”. The authors bear no ill-will regarding this; they had to stand 
worse treatment in the criticisms of the entire Scottish press, and so they 
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closed the incident by burning the manifesto to the Highland parents, 
which was as weak and washy as theirs was strong!’ Some copies survived, 
however, and a candid assessment of the play’s strengths and weaknesses 
was provided by Donald Sinclair (Domhnall Mac na Ceardaich) in a letter 
to William (dated 21.10.1917) which included the following instructive 
summary: ‘Ghabh mi làn bheachd air an deilbh so (1) mar dhelbh-chluic, 
(2) mar roinn litreachais (3) mar impidh agus achmhasan moralta. Cha 
cheil mi leas no aimhleas a fhuair mi, seadh, a reir mo bheachd fein air na 
cuisean so. (1) B’fhearraide e tuileadh gluasaid a bhi ann. Tha na 
sean-fhacail no na gnath-fhacail tuilleadh ts iomadaidh. Tha moran de na 
briathran, gu h-àraid na rainn, mi-iomchuidh an coimeas ri aigne an 
t-suidheachadh: bròn, éire. bas. (2) Ghabh mi tlachd agus ciataibh de na 
briathran. Tha iad cuimseach, snasmhor. Tha e cho blasda ri aon dad idir 
a chunnaic mi riamh. (3) Tha an spiorad a tha so ion-mholta ach aig a 
chrich bu toigh leam neart agus cumhachd tuig[s]e agus ceille a mholadh 
mar shuaicheantas air duinealachd agus comasachd an aite amh-neart 
smuaise no baoth-ghuidheachan o chridheachan ana-miannainneach.’ 
[.e. around 1902. 

This was still Erskine’s line in the too often quoted article which appears 
in vol. 1. p. 1 of Guth na Bliadhna (1904), headed ‘The Church and the 
Highlands’. 

Thus he contributed countless articles, some pseudonymously, to Alba, 
The Scottish Review, and Guth na Bliadhna. Amongst initiatives the most 
significant collaboration was probably that concerned with the establish- 
ment and promotion of the Scots National League. 

He did. however, resign from the London Scottish Volunteer Reserve in 
protest at the British Government's handling of the Easter 1916 Rising. 
In a polemic against the argument that Scots could be a viable national 
language (Gaelic and Nationality’, Alba, 25.4.1908, sub nomine ‘Sean- 
Ghall Edlach’) he put the case for Gaelic as the national language: but 
even here he made it clear that he was talking about persuasion and 
bilingualism rather than coercion and compulsory Gaelic for all. More 
usually (e.g. ‘Gaelic - the National Language of Scotland’, Clann na 
h-Alba Pamphlets, No. 1) he argued in favour of Gaelic replacing French 
or Latin in the school curriculum. 

This was also the view of his obituarists. In addition to the notice in The 
Scots Independent, September 1932 (penned by my father) see especially 
those in Teachdaire nan Gaidheal (Sydney, C.B.), 5(1), Samhuin 1932, 
and Féile na nGaedheal (London), No. 65, Samhain 1932. 








THREE ISLAND TRAVELLERS 
By James SHAW GRANT 
lith January 199] 


In this paper I endeavour to recover a lost piece of Hebridean, 
and indeed of general British, history. I have not been com- 
pletely successful, but I have accumulated information which 
should be on the record in the hope that someone younger and 
better qualified will take up the search. 

The proposition I have been examining is that James Morri- 
son, one of the mutineers of the Bounty, was not a Londoner, 
as is generally represented, but a Lewisman. 

You may wonder why it is important to claim a mutineer as 
one of our own. I will begin with that and come later to the 
actual detail of my search. 

It may seem illogical to examine the significance of a “fact” 
of history before I have established that it is a fact but there are 
two good reasons. 

In the first place, there is an oral tradition that James 
Morrison was a Lewisman, and those who are familiar with 
the Gaelic speaking communities will agree, I think, that that 
is strong enough to constitute a prima facie case. 

In the second place, if the significance of the “fact” is not 
established, others may lack the motivation I have for pur- 
suing the inquiry. 

If James Morrison is the person oral tradition says he was, | 
am his great great grand nephew. The family tie was motive 
enough for me to begin the search but something stronger is 
required to motivate other people to complete it. 

The truth about the mutineer’s provenance is important for 
a number of reasons. 

First, in the context of the mutiny itself and the trial which 
followed. 

The mutiny on board the Bounty is the most famous — 
perhaps I should say, notorious — mutiny in the history of the 
British Navy. 

The Bounty was on a voyage of both scientific and commer- 
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cial interest, quite remote from normal naval duties. It was 
commissioned, by Royal Command, to go to Tahiti and 
transplant the Pacific bread fruit to the West Indies to provide 
food for the slaves. Capt. Bligh, who commanded the Bounty, 
had sailed with Capt. Cook and some of the aura of Cook’s 
celebrated voyages attached to the vessel. There was quite a 
bit of competition for berths among ambitious young midship- 
men. Some, who could exercise influence, were, in effect, 
smuggled on board. They were listed as ABs, to keep within 
the crew structure laid down by the Admiralty, but, when the 
chips were down, and the Bounty struggled unavailingly to 
round Cape Horn, they were not available to work the ship. 

Altogether Capt. Bligh had 43 men under his command at 
the time of the mutiny. Eighteen went with him in the ship’s 
launch and completed one of the greatest open boat voyages 
in the history of the sea. Nine, including Fletcher Christian, 
who led the mutiny, sailed on the Bounty to Pitcairn Island, 
where all but one lost their lives in internecine strife. 

James Morrison, with whom we are concerned, was one of 
sixteen who returned to Tahiti, where they had led a some- 
what idyllic life, when the bread fruit was being collected. One 
of the sixteen was murdered by a shipmate. The murderer was 
killed in turn by native friends of his victim. The remaining 14 
were eventually arrested by HMS Pandora, sent out by the 
navy to look for them. 

On the homeward voyage, the Pandora was wrecked and 
four of the prisoners were drowned. The remaining ten were 
tried for mutiny. Four were acquitted. Six were condemned to 
death. Three of the six were hanged. The other three were 
reprieved. They had not come to Bligh’s assistance, but they 
had not taken an active part in the mutiny. 

Two of those reprieved subsequently returned to the navy 
and had good careers, including James Morrison, who served 
as a gunner in all the great naval engagements of the 
Napoleonic Wars — St Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen and 
Trafalgar. 

Although Morrison was not one of the ring-leaders in the 
mutiny he is one of the key figures in the story of the Bounty. 

His Journal is one of the primary sources of information 
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about the voyage to Tahiti and the mutiny, especially informa- 
tion against Capt. Bligh. It is the only original source of 
information about the activities of the mutineers after they 
had cast Bligh adrift. 

In addition to the Journal, Morrison wrote along account of 
life in Tahiti as he saw it before the local culture was “con- 
taminated” by Western European influences. 

Sir John Barrow, who wrote an account of the mutiny in 
1831, when many of the participants were still well remem- 
bered, describes Morrison as “a person, from talent and 
education, far above the situation he held in the Bounty.” 

Owen Rutter, almost precisely a hundred years later, de- 
scribed Morrison as “a born writer”. “He was a shrewd 
observer of human behaviour and could set down on paper the 
result of his observations with a literary ability uncommon in 
seamen of the time . . . he had an insatiable curiosity, and the 
knack of recording exact information with a wealth of pic- 
turesque detail.” 

Rutter adds that the notes written by Captain Cook and 
other early visitors to Tahiti were cursory, and intolerant of 
native customs and belief. Morrison, in contrast, gives us an 
intimate reconstruction of Tahitian society as it was at the 
close of the eighteenth century. His account, in Rutter’s view, 
also bears comparison with the books written later by the early 
missionaries to Tahiti. 

The missionaries, in fact, would appear to have been inde- 
bted to Morrison to a remarkable degree. His account of life in 
Tahiti, which is now preserved in the Mitchell Library in 
Sydney, Australia, concludes with the words “I shall now 
proceed to give such a vocabulary of their language as we were 
able to obtain during our stay among these islands.” 

The vocabulary, or dictionary, is no longer there. The 
inference is that it was passed by one of Morrison’s fellow 
prisoners, Peter Heywood, to the London Missionary Society. 

Reverting to my original proposition, that James Morrison 
was a native of Lewis, it is, I think, of some importance to the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness to try to establish whether or not it 
is true that the vocabulary used by the first Christian mis- 
sionaries to go to the South Sea Islands was compiled by a 
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Gaelic-speaking Islander who was a prisoner on board HMS 
Hector, in the Thames, awaiting trial on a charge which could 
have sent him to the gallows, and which very nearly did. 

Two short quotations, one from Morrison’s Journal, the 
other from his Account of Tahiti, will serve to illustrate his 
qualities as a writer. 

After their arrest by HMS Pandora, the prisoners were 
confined, in deplorable conditions, in a little hut constructed 
on the deck, which Morrison, who seems to have had some 
acquaintance with the classics, nicknamed “Pandora’s Box”. 
When the vessel was wrecked, on a sand bar a day’s sailing 
north of the Australian coast, Capt. Edwards gave orders for 
the release of one or two prisoners who had been favourably 
reported on by Capt. Bligh. He was quite prepared to leave 
the rest to drown. 


Let Morrison take up the story: 


“I beg’d of the Master at Arms to leave the Scuttle open 
when he answered ‘Never fear my boys we'll all go to 
Hell together.’ The words were scarcely out of his 
Mouth when the ship took a Sally and a general cry of 
‘there She Goes’ was heard, the Master at Arms and 
Corporal with the other Centinels rolld overboard, and 
at the same instant we saw through the Stern Ports 
Captain Edwards astern swimming to the Pinnace which 
was some distance astern, as were all the Boats who had 
shoved off on the first Appearance of a Motion in the 
Ship. 

“Burkett and Heildbrandt were yet handcuffd and the 
Ship under Water as far as the Main Mast and it was now 
beginning to flow in upon us when the Devine provi- 
dence directed Wm. Moulter (Boatswains Mate) to the 
place. He was scrambling up on the Box and hearing our 
Crys took out the Bolt and threw it and the Scuttle 
overboard, such was his presence of Mind tho he was 
forced to follow instantly himself. 

“On this we all got out except Heildbrandt and were 
rejoicing even in this trying scene to think that we had 
escaped from our prison — tho It was full as much as I 
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could do to clear myself of the Driver boom before the 
Ship Sunk... 

“We were landed on a small sandy Key on the Reef 
about 2'4 or 3 Miles from the Ship... 

“A Tent was now pitched for the Officers and another 
for the Men, but we were not suffered to come near 
either, tho the Captain had told us that we should be 
used as well as the Ship’s Company but we found that 
was not the Case, for on requesting of Captain Edwards 
a spare boat’s sail to shelter us from the sun being mostly 
naked it was refused tho no use was made of it; and we 
were ordered to keep on a part of the Island by 
ourselves, to windward of the Tents, not being suffered 
to speak to any person but each other... 

“We staid here till Wednesday morning the 31st, 
fitting the Boats during which time the Sun took such an 
effect on us, who had been Cooped up for these five 
Months, that we had our skin flea’d off, from head to 
foot, tho we kept our Selves Covered in the Sand during 
the heat of the Day, this being all the Shelter that the 
Island affords . . . 

“During the Night as we found the Air very Chilly and 
having no covering, we threw up a bank of sand to sleep 
under the lee of, which proved but an indifferent barrier 
as we had frequent flying showers of rain sufficient to 
make our lodging Miserable tho not sufficient to save 
any to allay our thirst which was very great.” 


By way of contrast to that account of a personal misadven- 
ture I will quote a passage, chosen almost at random, describ- 
ing the customs of the Tahitians: 


“Another Dance is the Ponnara which is performed 
almost evry evening in evry district through the Island. 
To this Dance the Women of evry age and description 
resort to dance; young and old, Rich and Poor mix 
promiscuously, but no Men Join with them — when they 
attend the Ponnara they are always Neat and dresd in 
their best, their Heads decorated with Garlands of sweet 
scented Flowers. 
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“Having fixed on the Ground they devide themselves 
in two partys and seperate at 30 or 40 Yards from each 
other, when one of the Best players having provided a 
small green Bread fruit for a Ball with which she runs out 
about half way between the two kicks the Ball with as 
Much force as she is able, striking it with the upper part 
of the foot near the instep; if she sends the Ball through 
the other party or past them so as none can stop it till it 
stops itself then the Opposite or Her party strike up a 
Song and Dance, beating time to it with hands & feet 
with much exactness and regularity — after they have 
finnished their dance, which lasts 5 or 6 Minutes, the 
Other Party kick the Ball which if it passes they who kick 
it Dance, but if it is stopt by them who Danced first then 
they dance again, Mean time the Other Stand still — 
after they have Playd at this for some Hours they Kick 
the Ball to one side and both Partys strike up together, 
when each, to draw the Spectators to their exhibition, 
produce two or three Young Wantons, who stripping of 
their lower Garments Cover themselves with a loose 
piece of Cloth and at particular parts of the Song they 
throw Open their Cloth and dance with their fore part 
Naked to the Company making many lewd gestures — 
however these are not merely the effects of Wantoness 
but Custom, and those who perform thus in Publick are 
Shy and Bashful in private, and seldom suffer any 
freedom to be taken by the Men on that account.” 

Although Morrison was tolerant of the native customs, 
even when he disapproved, it should be added that he and 
some of his companions held regular services, and kept the 
Sabbath almost as completely as it is observed today in the 
island of which I claim he was a native. He also taught some of 
his Tahitian friends Christian prayers, and they agreed that 
they were better than their own. 

If Morrison’s account of life in Tahiti had been published 
when it was written, it would be remembered as one of the 
minor classics of 18th century Pacific exploration. Unfortu- 
nately for his reputation it lay for decades in private hands, 
forgotten, except in so far as his references to the mutiny were 
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quoted, and sometimes misquoted, in the continuing debate 
about the character of Capt. Bligh. 

It was finally published in full, in the early thirties, more 
than a century and a quarter after Morrison’s death, and a 
century and a half after it was written. Even then it was 
published in a limited edition, aimed mainly at book collec- 
tors. A copy today would probably cost more than £500. 

By that time Morrison’s pioneering report on Tahitian 
society had been overtaken by the work of many generations 
of casual visitors and professional sociologists. It never re- 
ceived the attention it would have had in its own day. 

In addition to his literary talent, and the fact that he 
conducted his own defence at the trial with considerable skill, 
Morrison was also a leader of men. In Tahiti he organised the 
building of a seaworthy vessel with the intention of sailing 
home to Britain. 

While Morrison originated the idea, organised the venture, 
and did some of the rough work preparing timbers, the actual 
construction was undertaken by another Highlander, Thomas 
Macintosh, who was the Bounty’s carpenter. 

According to the naval records, Macintosh was born in 
South Shields and he may have been. On the other hand, as we 
will discover later, the naval records are not immaculate, and, 
little more than a generation after the Forty-Five, no one 
seeking a berth on a prestigious expedition like the Bounty’s 
was likely to advertise a Highland connection. 

More of that, too, later. 

The ship was built and launched, and named, appropriate- 
ly, the Resolution. It sailed successfully for many years in Far 
Eastern waters. It was a remarkable achievement. The buil- 
ders had no shipyard to work in. They had only such tools as 
had been salvaged from the Bounty before it sailed for Pitcairn 
Island. Every piece of timber had to be felled in the forest and 
cut to shape without any heavy saws or other equipment. 
Essential items like pitch had to be improvised from the 
resources available. 

Unfortunately as soon as the Resolution was launched and 
ran her trials, so to speak, HMS Pandora arrived on the scene 
and the builders were clapped in irons. 
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The story of the Bounty would have been seen in a very 
different light if Morrison, Macintosh and their friends had 
been able to return to Britain, of their own free will, in their 
own vessel. 

It must be remembered, in addition, that, although Morri- 
son served on the Bounty as boatswain’s mate, he was, infact a 
gunner. In Nelson’s navy that does not imply that he was a 
member of a gun crew. He was qualified, and indeed served, 
as gunner of a third rate man of war, with a rank which can 
best be equated, in modern times, to that of a warrant officer. 

As gunner ona third rate man of war, which carried 74 guns, 
he had sufficient status to have his own servant on board ship 
and to have under his command at least two, and possibly 
four, gunner’s mates, plus eighteen quarter gunners, to say 
nothing of the 74 gun crews numbering six or seven men each. 

To be a gunner it was not only necessary to be literate, but 
to have a fair knowledge of mathematics. The report on 
Morrison’s examination as a gunner, before he joined the 
Bounty, still survives. Three qualified gunners and a teacher 
of mathematics certified Morrison’s competence under ten 
different heads, beginning with a knowledge of vulgar and 
decimal arithmetic, the extraction of square and cube roots, 
practical geometry and plain trigonometry. 

Despite the fact that he was convicted of mutiny and 
condemned to death, Morrison was able to return to the navy 
as a gunner, and he was held in such high regard that Admiral 
Sir Thomas Troubridge applied for him as gunner on his 
flagship, HMS Blenheim, when he went to the East India 
Station as Commander in Chief. 

I think I have said enough to show that James Morrison, 
boatswain’s mate on the Bounty, is of sufficient significance to 
make it worth trying to establish whether he was, in fact, a 
Cockney, or a Gaelic-speaking Highlander. 

The matter becomes of even greater importance if we put 
Morrison in the context of his time. 

In the autumn of 1773 Samuel Johnson and James Boswell 
made their celebrated visit to the Highlands and Islands. They 
had discussed the adventure for ten years before they got 
round to it. When Boswell mentioned the project to Voltaire, 
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the French philosopher looked at him as if he were going to 
the North Pole. 

If my argument about James Morrison is correct, in the year 
that Dr Johnson discovered the Hebrides for educated En- 
glish speakers, there were three young lads in Lewis, which he 
didn’t even reach, whose subsequent careers put his journey 
to the Hebrides in a very different perspective. 

James Morrison would have been thirteen years old when 
Johnson visited Skye. As we have seen, he wrote the first 
extensive and sympathetic account of life in Tahiti. The other 
two are much better known, and their provenance is not in 
doubt. They are Colin Mackenzie, the first Surveyor General 
of India and Alexander Mackenzie, the great Canadian ex- 
plorer. 

Alexander Mackenzie was nine or ten when Johnson visited 
the Hebrides. In the following year the family emigrated to 
New York. His career is so well known it is not necessary to 
dwell on the details here beyond quoting the assessment of his 
achievement in the introduction to W. Kaye Lamb’s standard 
biography, published by the Hakluyt Society: 


“Alexander Mackenzie’s fame and importance rest 
securely upon two remarkable journeys of exploration 
carried out in 1789 and 1793. . . On the first expedition 
he discovered and explored the Mackenzie River and 
followed it to the Arctic Ocean. On the second he 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, discovered the Fraser 
River, and became the first white man to cross the full 
width of North America. Literally and figuratively he 
added a new dimension to knowledge of two vast areas 
of the continent.” 


Just as James Morrison’s writings are distinguished from 
those of Capt. Cook by his understanding of and sympathy 
with the Tahitians, so Alexander Mackenzie’s relations with 
the Indians through whose territory he passed can be disting- 
ulshed from those of Lewis and Clark who, ten years after 
Mackenzie, became the first white Americans to cross the 
continent from coast to coast. 

As Kaye Lamb put it, Meriwether Lewis is said to have “led 
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a small band through unknown country with great tact and 
firmness and almost without bloodshed.” 

“But surely Mackenzie did all this, with much less geog- 
raphical knowledge to guide him, without the more elaborate 
crew and equipment available to an official party, and without 
any bloodshed at all.” 

As I have said, Alexander Mackenzie’s provenance is not 
now in dispute, but it should be noted that the National 
Dictionary of Biography states that he was “probably born in 
Inverness” and, when the first modern biography was pub- 
lished in the twenties, there was considerable controversy 
before the true facts about his birthplace, as given by Kaye 
Lamb, were established. 

The career of Colin Mackenzie is not as well known as that 
of his clansman and contemporary, but the story is available in 
a biography written by W. C. Mackenzie, and again it is not 
necessary for me to elaborate here, except to lay a foundation 
for the particular point I wish to make. 

The Dictionary of Indian Biography published in 1906 as 
well as tracing Colin Mackenzie’s rise from a Lieutenant’s 
commission in the Madras Engineers to become the first 
Surveyor General of All India adds that “from 1783 he made 
extensive and valuable collections of Indian manuscripts, 
plans, tracts, drawings, antiquities, coins, statues etc; carried 
out detailed topographical surveys, wrote widely in Oriental 
Journals on Indian history and antiquities, bards, buildings 
and sculptures.” 

In other words he showed the same interest in and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the people among whom his lot was 
cast as both Morrison and Alexander Mackenzie, and pursued 
that interest much more effectively than either and over a 
longer period of time. 

His collection was eventually purchased by the East India 
company for £10,000 — well over a million in current money. 
Part of the collection was sent to Britain but part was retained 
in India in Madras College Library. 

Quite recently, a hundred and seventy years after his death, 
the Indian Office Library and Records — a branch of the 
British Library— published a Catalogue of Mackenzie’s 
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General and Miscellaneous Collection of Manuscripts in the 
Library's custody. 

D. M. Blake, who wrote the Introduction to the Catalogue, 
says in a personal letter, replying to some queries of mine, 
that, as a collector of manuscripts, Mackenzie can have few 
rivals in terms of quantity, but the quality of the collection is 
more debatable because he did not systematize it, or publish 
research based on it. He concludes, “I would regard Macken- 
zie’s work as important, but superlatives are out of order.” 

T. N. Subramanian, an Indian writer quoted by Blake, says, 
in a three volume books on Indian Temple Inscriptions, that 
“South India owes very much to Col. Mackenzie”. “Had it not 
been for him, many of the precious documents would have 
been lost for ever.” 

Blake’s assessment relates only to the manuscripts in the 
India Office Library. It takes no account of the quantity or 
quality of the sculptures and coins collected by Mackenzie and 
now in the possession of the British Museum, nor of the 
material from his collection which remained in India. 

When Dr Johnson visited the Hebrides, Colin Mackenzie 
would have been 19 or 20, and already employed in the 
Custom House in Stornoway. 

That one of the three I am concerned with, the two Macken- 
zies and James Morrison, should have been born in Lewis 
would not be surprising. Genius sprouts in unexpected places. 

That two should have been close contemporaries in one 
small community would be an unusual coincidence. 

That the three of them should have grown up in Lewis 
together takes us right out of the sphere of random chance. It 
raises serious questions about the view Lowland and English 
historians have given us of conditions in the Outer Hebrides in 
the third quarter of the 18th century. 

The Islands were certainly not a primitive backwater, nor 
where they a drag on the rest of the country. They were 
making a very significant contribution to the commerce of 
Britain and the opening up of the wider world. 

At the very least, as W. C. Mackenzie points out in his 
biography of Colin Mackenzie, there must have been a very 
gifted schoolmaster in Stornoway at that time. 
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Before Colin Mackenzie went to India as an engineer, he 
was employed for a period as a researcher by Lord Napier of 
Merchiston in the preparation of a biography of his disting- 
uished ancestor, John Napier, who invented logarithms. Colin 
Mackenzie’s particular contribution was a comparative study 
of Hindu logarithms. He would have been in no position to 
undertake such a task if his education in Stornoway had not 
given him an exceptional grounding in mathematics. 

Alexander Mackenzie, whose family emigrated when he 
was only nine, could not have benefitted from any advanced 
training in mathematics available in Stornoway, but that does 
not weaken W. C. Mackenzie’s theory; it reinforces it. 

While Colin Mackenzie and James Morrison were both 
highly literate, and had some skill in mathematics, Alexander 
Mackenzie, who after the age of nine, was educated on the 
other side of the Atlantic, had to use the services of a ghost 
writer in compiling the record of his historic journeys. He 
confesses that the writing taxed him more than the journeys 
themselves. And, when his first exploration took him to the 
Arctic when he intended to reach the Pacific, he returned to 
Britain for a period to brush up his navigation. 

Clearly he lacked an educational advantage the other two 
enjoyed. 

The one outstanding quality all three of them shared was 
the ability to take a lively and sympathetic interest in the 
customs of the people among whom their lives were cast. This 
freedom from the arrogant assumptions of superiority which 
disfigured the English class system derived from a society 
which was hierarchical without being divided. 

This may seem like a contradiction in terms but I believe the 
Anglo-Saxon inability to contain differences in status within a 
concept of kinship and community has been a serious dis- 
advantage in Britain’s relations with other peoples and in 
social and industrial relations within the British Isles. 

The provenance of two members of the triumvirate, I have 
chosen to illustrate my theme, is not in dispute. I will now 
examine the evidence concerning the identity of the third 
man. 

First the oral evidence. 
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Within my mother’s family there were two sources. An 
aunt, Jessie Morison, who was interested in family history in a 
way most of her brothers and sisters were not, was the first to 
tell me that James Morrison of the Bounty was a relative. 

More importantly she told me the source of her informa- 
tion, Magaidh a’ Chaiptein, whom I can best describe as a 
decayed gentlewoman. Her father, Neil Morison, had been a 
Captain in the Royal Navy, and was consequently a person of 
some importance in Stornoway in his day. He was not a 
wealthy man, however, and his daughter had to earn her living 
by giving piano lessons. 

When I asked the oldest member of my mother’s family, the 
Rev. Roderick Morison, he told me he had no recollection of 
hearing the tradition about James Morrison. But, when I said 
Jessie had the information from Magaidh a’ Chaiptein, he 
commented, significantly, “She was in a position to know.” 

If James Morrison of the Bounty was a son of James 
Morison, tacksman and merchant in Lewis, as I believe, and 
consequently a great grandson of Roderick Morison, the 
Blind Harper of Dunvegan, Magaidh a’ Chaiptean was herself 
doubly related to the mutineer both by blood and marriage, 
although not so closely related as my aunt. 

Magaidh’s father, as I have said, was a Captain in the Navy. 
He was only a year old when the mutiny took place, and 
clearly would have no recollection of it. As a naval captain, 
however, he would have been familiar with the story and 
would have been aware of his own relationship with the 
mutineer. 

In addition, Magaidh’s grand-uncle, John Morison, tacks- 
man at Aignish, was a Lieut. in the navy. He was only 14 years 
old when the mutiny occurred, but was on active service when 
James Morrison lost his life on HMS Blenheim in circumst- 
ances which were bound to be discussed throughout the fleet. 

Both Lieut. John and Captain Neil retired to Lewis so that 
any information they had about the Bounty was freely avail- 
able to their family and contemporaries. 

Most important of all is the fact that Magaidh a’ Chaiptein’s 
grandmother, Lilias Morison, whose brother was a naval 
lieut., and whose son was a naval captain, was 25 years old 
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when the mutiny took place and lived to be a hundred. The 
1851 census shows that, at that time, she was living alone, 
without even a domestic servant, just a few hundred yards 
from her grand-daughter, Magaidh a’ Chaiptein, who was 
then a schoolgirl of 16. Magaidh was 28 when her grand- 
mother died. 

There is thus only one link between my informant, my aunt 
Jessie, and a contemporary of the mutineer who would have 
known him personally. 

In fact there is reason to believe, although no positive 
proof, that the mutineer returned to Lewis after his reprieve, 
in which case Lilias Morison would have heard his story from 
his own lips. 

The other informant within the family was my uncle, Dr 
William Morison, who lived in Durham throughout his profes- 
sional career, but was a perfervid Highlander and translated 
“Julius Caesar” and “Rip Van Winkle” into Gaelic. 

He remembered having heard in his youth that one of his 
seafaring relations had been “king of a South Sea Island”. 
That twist to the story could not have been derived from the 
published literature on the mutiny and it could not have come 
from James Morrison’s narrative which, at that time, had not 
been published. But anyone who has read Morrison’s account 
of his life in Tahiti can recognise my uncle’s potted version as 
the sort of impression his audience would have gathered, if 
they heard James Morrison tell his story round the ceilidh fire. 

The family tradition about James Morrison is confirmed 
and clarified by the oral tradition, which has survived quite 
independently, in the family of Joan Mackenzie, the well 
known Gaelic singer. 

Her sister, Mrs Rhoda Macleod, informs me that her grand- 
father’s cousin, Christina Macmillan, 6 Swordale, a reliable 
bearer of family tradition, told her, as a child, that one of her 
great uncles “made a name for himself in the mutiny on the 
Bounty”; that another relative had been a ship’s captain and 
lost his life off the English coast; and that there was a family 
connection with the Morisons who were tacksmen at Aignish, 
in the early part of the 19th century. Mrs Macleod added, for 
good measure, that her grandaunt, known in the family as 
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“Big Peggy”, regularly visited what she called “posh” rela- 
tions in Newton Street, Stornoway. 

Mrs Macleod was so unfamiliar with the story of the Bounty 

she assumed, as a child, the mutineer must have been named 
Mackenzie because that was her family name. It was only 
much later she realised the connection might be through her 
grandfather’s great grandmother, Isabella Morison, wife of 
Murdo Mackenzie, the last tacksman of Aird. 
_ To bring the two family traditions together it is necessary to 
assume that Isabella Morison was a daughter of James Mori- 
son, tacksman and merchant in Stornoway. Everything then 
falls into place. Isabella Morison becomes the mutineer’s 
sister, establishing him as an “uncle” of Joan Mackenzie’s 
family. 

The Captain who was lost on the English coast can be 
identified as Roderick Morison, my great grandfather, who 
was mate of the Mary Ann, a Stornoway vessel, wrecked off 
Penzance in November 1833, when bound from Canada to 
Limerick with a cargo of timber. None of the crew were saved, 
and the local newspapers of the period give a vivid picture of 
the wreckage which strewed the beach, including personal 
letters addressed to their wives at home. 

The link with Aignish in Mrs Macleod’s tradition was 
through Lieut. John Morison, who became tacksman of Aig- 
nish on his retiral from the Royal Navy, and who was grand- 
uncle of Magaidh a’ Chaiptein. 

Coming down to more modern times, the relations Big 
Peggy visited in Newton were, presumably, Roderick Mori- 
son, the mutineer’s grand-nephew, who lived at number 29, 
and Mrs Pope, the mutineer’s great-grand niece who lived at 
number 1. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to confirm the two family 
traditions from written sources because the church records of 
the period are at the bottom of the Minch. 

When we turn to the naval records the search becomes even 
more daunting. The records are voluminous, but they are not 
complete and they are not always accurate. In addition there 
_ was a multitude of James Morrisons in the navy during the 
Napoleonic War. I have found James Morrisons born in 
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London, in Rutlandshire, in Cork, in Waterford and in New 
York. So far I have not found one whose birthplace is given as 
Stornoway or anywhere in Lewis. 

On several of the ships on which he is known to have served, 
I have found some of these phantom James Morrisons at a 
slightly different period from the mutineer leading the unwary 
researcher down innumerable blind alleys. 

In the muster roll of HMS Bounty James Morrison’s birth 
place is given as London and that has been accepted, without 
question, by most writer’s on the mutiny. 

But, in the muster roll of HMS Victory, which he joined 
after the mutiny, his birthplace is given as Bandon, Cork. 

London and Cork cannot both be right, but they can both be 
wrong. 

I have already suggested, in connection with Mackintosh 
the carpenter on the Bounty, that there were good reasons, in 
the 1780's, for a seaman seeking to obtain a berth on a special 
mission like the Bounty’s, to conceal the fact that he came 
from the Gaeltachd. Culloden cast a very long shadow, as we 
shall see a little later. 

With regard to the Bandon, Cork, entry, it is interesting to 
note that there are two consecutive muster rolls for the Victory 
in the first of which no birthplace is given for Morrison. In the 
second, where his birthplace is given as Cork, he has changed 
from number 635 to number 636, which suggests at least the 
possibility of a line have slipped in transcribing from one 
muster roll to another, crediting Morrison with someone 
else’s details. 

One thing which is beyond doubt is that Morrison was not a 
Cockney — as he is generally represented to be — and is 
unlikely to have been an Irishman. At his trial, Capt. Stirling, 
under whom he had served on HMS Termagant, gave him a 
certificate of good character. The Termagant was based at 
Leith. Morrison came to the Termagant from HMS Suffolk, 
his first ship, and the Suffolk’s records show that in 1781 he 
was in Leith Hospital. The assumption must be that he joined 
the navy at Leith, which is unlikely for an Irishman, and well 
nigh incredible for a Cockney. 

Two points on which all writers on the Bounty seem to be 
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agreed are that James Morrison was lost at sea in 1807, when 
he was master gunner on HMS Blenheim, flagship of Sir 
Thomas Troubridge, and that he was on the Blenheim at the 
Admiral’s specific request. 

The fact that the Admiral requested the service, in a key 
position on his ship, of a man who had been condemned to 
death for mutiny, suggests that James Morrison was a gunner 
of quite exceptional quality and, despite the Court Martial, 
was not regarded in the navy as a mutineer. 

It also suggested to me the possibility that Troubridge and 
Morrison had previously served together. I therefore tried to 
weed out some of the phantom Morrisons by tracking back 
through Troubridge’s commands to find the point at which he 
and the Bounty Morrison had previously met. 

Believe it or not, I found that they had served together, as 
captain and gunner, on a vessel called HMS Culloden. 

Can you think of anything more insensitive, more arrogant, 
than to call a naval vessel after a bloody battle, in a relatively 
recent civil war, in a country which proclaims to the world that 
it is a United Kingdom? 

Altogether there were five naval vessels called HMS Cul- 
loden. One was a store ship laid down in 1749 and sold in 1765. 
The other four were more significant: they were ship’s of the 
line. 

The first Culloden was a 5th rate vessel carrying 44 guns. It 
was laid down almost immediately after the battle. Before it 
was launched someone — perhaps Cumberland himself — 
decided that a 5th rate man-of-war was not an adequate 
memorial for such a famous victory. The name was changed to 
Prince Henry, and another Culloden was laid down. This time 
a 3rd rate man-of-war carrying 74 guns. 

This vessel remained in service until 1765 when it was sold. 
Six years later another 3rd rate man-of-war was named Cul- 
loden. It was wrecked on Long Island in 1781. 

The name was still popular, and in 1783 another 3rd rate 
man-of-war carrying 74 guns was launched as HMS Culloden. 
It remained in service until it was broken up in 1813. This was 
the vessel on which Thomas Troubridge got to know the 
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qualities of his gunner, James Morrison of the Bounty. 

By 1813 it was impossible to continue using the name. The 
Highland Regiments, in the words of Pitt, had “conquered for 
Britain” on battlefields across the world, from the Heights of 
Abraham to Italy, Egypt, India, Java and the Peninsula, and 
Highland seamen had contributed so significantly to Nelson’s 
navy the Naval Chronicle of 1801 declared: “The inhabitants 
of the Western Scottish Islands or Hebrides are all so much 
accustomed to a seafaring life, and retain so much of the 
native heroism of ancient Highlanders, that almost everything 
great and successful may be hoped from their gallantry during 
the war.” 

By that time, too, discerning historians were beginning to 
realise that the aftermath to Culloden was one of the most 
disreputable episodes in the history of the British Army. The 
battle did certainly not deserve to be commemorated in the 
name of a warship. 

HMS Culloden, the one we are interested in, took part in 
three famous naval victories, the so-called Glorious Ist of 
June 1794, Cape St Vincent in 1797 and the Nile in 1798. 

James Morrison was not a member of the crew in 1794, but 
he was the vessel’s master gunner at Cape St Vincent and the 
Nile. It was on the strength of his performance in these two 
battles Sir Thomas Troubridge asked for James Morrison as 
his gunner when he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the East Indian Station. 

In 1806 the Blenheim ran aground on a sandbank in the 
Straits of Malacca. The log shows that on the 7th and 8th of 
April the vessel was “much over on her broadside”. Wood, 
stores, shot and empty casks were thrown overboard to light- 
en ship. Even then the crew were losing the battle at the 
pumps. The masts were cut away, guns, gun carriages, iron 
ballast, and a large quantity of gun powder were jettisoned. 
Two days later they were off the shoal. Jury masts were rigged 
and the vessel limped back to Madras in a sorry state. 

When the Admiral’s tour of duty came to an end he was 
advised by the Captain that his flagship was quite unfit to 
make the voyage to his new posting at the Cape of Good 
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Hope. The ship's back was broken, her beams were coming 
apart. Even when she lay at anchor. it was as much as the 
pumps could do to keep her afloat. 

Troubridge was thrawn, not to say foolhardy. He declared 
he would go to the Cape in his flagship or he would not go at 
all. He attempted the first and achieved the second. On 
February Ist 1807 the Blenheim was caught in a terrific gale, 
north of M: idagascar, and went down with all hands. 

As Owen Rutter puts it in his introduction to the Golden 
Cockerel Edition of Morrison’s Journal, “James Morrison, 
having nearly suffered hanging through the rancour of one 
commander, and drowning through the callousness of a 
second, finally met his end through the sentimental reckless- 
ness Of a third.” 

Although the naval records, so far as [have examined them, 
fail to give us a definitive statement about Morrison’s place of 
birth we do get a lively descripti on of the man. 

When the hunt was on for so-called mutineers, Morrison 
was described as: “5 foot 8 inches tall. Sallow complexioned 
and long black hair. Slender made. Has lost the use of the 
upper joint of his forefinge of his right hand. Tattooed with a 
star under his left breast and a garter round his left leg, with 
the motto ‘Honi soit que mal y pense’, and has been wounded 
in one of his arms by a musket ball.” 

On the “Run Last” of the Bounty there is a cryptic note 
beside Morrison’s name. “Dead man’s clothes. Dr Hugan.” 
When clothes were stripped from a corpse and sold, a doctor 
had to certify they were free from contagion. Presumably 
Morrison was reduced to buying dead men’s clothes when he 
was taken back to Britain under arrest. 

When I was searching for something entirely different in the 
Scottish Record Office. I stumbled on a letter in the Seaforth 
Muniments which may have some relevance to the question of 
James Morrison's wn of birth. 

On Ist March 1817, the Factor in Lewis wrote the prop- 
rietors. “Mr James Morison tells me that there has been £300 
remitted from the effects of his son to Mr William Mackenzie 
and that his two years rent would be paid from that firm.” 
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If my identification is correct, the James Morrison referred 
to is the mutineer’s father. 

The William Mackenzie referred to was for many years the 
Seaforths’ legal agent in Edinburgh. 

An examination of the Scottish legal records shows no will 
or deed in the relevant period to which the transaction could 
relate. The inference, therefore, is that the transaction origin- 
ated outwith the jurisdiction of the Scottish Courts. 

Three questions occurred to me. 

The date, 1817, is ten years after James Morrison’s death at 
sea off Madagascar. Is that a reasonable period for clearing up 
what would have been a complicated legal issue, if the Admir- 
alty held funds which were transferable to James Morrison’s 
next of kin? 

Is £300 a credible sum for a naval gunner of the period to 
have standing at his credit? 

An examination of authoritative books about Nelson’s navy 
suggest that the answer to these two questions is in the 
affirmative. 

On that basis it seemed worth while proceeding to the third, 
and most important, question: is it possible to find a corres- 
ponding part of the jigsaw in the Admiralty Records of the 
period? 

I asked a researcher to have a look because I was not able to 
go to London myself. She immediately produced one of the 
phantom Morrisons. In the Index to Seamen’s Wills she found 
a James Morrison, but his age was wrong, he was married, he 
died in 1803, and his widow lived in Waterford. More signifi- 
cantly she found that the records of the bounty paid to officers 
and ratings in the period 1805 to 1822 are missing. 

That is not necessarily the end of the trail. There are many 
naval records which might give a clue to James Morrison’s true 
provenance. 

There is the correspondence of Admiral Troubridge, for 
instance, preserved in the National Maritime Museum in 
Greenwich — twenty two boxes of material which has never 
been sorted or catalogued. 

There is also the possibility that there may be further 
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information in the Seaforth Muniments which are exceedingly 
extensive, and in a state of great confusion, both chronologi- 
cally and subject-wise. The Seaforth Muniments have been 
delved into by many Highland historians. Any obvious refer- 
ence to the Bounty would undoubtedly have been picked up 
by now, but there may be less obvious clues like the letter I 
have quoted from. 

The likeliest source, however, would be the family papers 
of Peter Heywood, who collaborated with Morrison in com- 
piling the Tahitian vocabulary, and who had in his possession 
the copy of Morrison’s Journal which is now in the Mitchell 
Library in Sydney, NSW. 

It is interesting that Charles Nordoff and Norman Hall, who 
wrote a trilogy of novels about the Bounty, published between 
1932 and 1936 describe the final parting of the three who were 
condemned but reprieved in these words: “Muspratt we knew 
had not two ha’pence to rub together in his pocket. His home 
was in Yarmouth where he lived with his mother and two 
younger sisters. Morrison was bound for the North Country.” 

Nordoff and Hall were writing fiction. The hero and narra- 
tor of their tale is Roger Byam who never existed, but Byam is 
modelled very closely on Peter Heywood, and the novel is 
based on a study of the voluminous literature about the 
mutiny and trial. 

Somewhere along the line Nordoff and Hall must have 
stumbled on something which persuaded them that James 
Morrison was neither a Cockney nor an Irishman, and that, 
after the reprieve, he headed north. 

My own belief is that he headed for Stornoway and that 
Lilias Morison, who told the story to Magaidh a’ Chaiptein, 
who told it to my aunt, heard it directly from Morrison 
himself. 

I hope someone younger, and better qualified, than I am, a 
historian rather than a journalist, will take up the search, and 
prove, one way or another, whether I am right in my thesis 
about the three young islanders whom Dr Johnson didn’t 
meet. 
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APPENDIX — MORRISON’S SHIPS 


The references are to Admiralty papers in the Public Record Office 

at Kew: 

HMS Suffolk — Morrison appears on the muster roll on 7th Feby 
1780, as a clerk (ADM 36/9393). From 10th Sept 1780 he is listed as 
midshipman. (ADM 36/9394). On 2nd Sept 1781 he was transfer- 
red to Leith Hospital. (ADM 36/9395). 

HMS Termagant — James Morrison appears on the muster roll as 
midshipman from 13th Nov 1781 until 17th Jan 1783 “supernumer- 
ary for victuals only”. (ADM 36/10402 & 10403). During the same 
period he remains on the muster roll of HMS Suffolk for other 
purposes. Presumably the Suffolk was at sea when he was dis- 
charged from hospital and he was temporarily transferred to the 
Termagant. 

HMS Hind — On 17th Jan 1783 Morrison was transferred to HMS 
Hind as acting gunner. From 22nd May 1783 he appears as 
“master’s mate”. (ADM 36/9922). On 19th Dec 1783 he was 
examined at Chatham for promotion to gunner, the examining 
board consisting of three gunners and a schoolmaster. (ADM 
6/127). 

HMS Bounty — James Morrison joined HMS Bounty on 28th April 
1789. (ADM 36/10744). The hiatus between leaving the Hind and 
joining the Bounty is probably accounted for by the fact that the 
American War of Independence ended in 1783, and the navy was 
reduced in strength until the French Revolution. This would 
account for his willingness to accept a posting to the Bounty as 
boatswain’s mate although he was a gunner and had also served as 
master’s mate. 

HMS Victory — James Morrison “volunteered Portsmouth” 4th 
February 1783. (ADM 36/11574). 

HMS Lutine — “per warrant from Victory” 22nd Oct 1793. (ADM 
36/14631). 

HMS Romulus — per warrant from Lutline 15th Oct 1794. (ADM 
36/11787). 

HMS Culloden — from Romulus 2nd March 1787. (ADM 36/13690). 

HMS Genereux — James Morrison, gunner, per warrant dated 22nd 
March 1802. (ADM 36/14330). 

HMS Tonnant — per warrant from Genereux May 16th 1803. (ADM 
36/16229). 

HMS Cambridge — from Tonnant Oct 25th 1804. (ADM 6/53). 

HMS Blenheim — from 15th March 1805 (ADM 36/17340). 
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